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IN ST. JACOB STRAAT. 


‘The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life.” 
Holzen,” 


‘JT is the Professor 

Hl stout woman who still keeps the 
egg and butter shop at the corner of St. 
Straat in The Hague. 
Jewess, as, indeed, are most of the deni- 


said a 


Jacob She is a 
zens of St. Jacob Straat and its neighbor, 
Bezem Straat, where the fruit-sellers live 

‘it is the Professor Holzen, who passes 
this way once or twice a week. He is a 
good man.” 

‘‘ His coat is of a good cloth,” answered 
with a mel- 
ancholy dark eye and a racial apprecia- 
tion of the material things of this world. 

Some say that it is not pass 
through St. Jacob Straat or Bezem Straat 


her customer, a young man 


wise to 


alone and after nightfall, for there are 

wking forms within the doorways, and 
shuffling feet may be heard in the many 
passages. During the daytime the pass- 
er-by will, if he looks up quickly enough, 
see furtive faces at the windows, of men, 
and more especially of women, who never 
seem to come abroad, but pass their lives 
behind those unwashed curtains, with 
carefully closed windows, and in an at 
mosphere that may be faintly imagined 
by a glance at the wares in the shop be- 
low. The pavement of St. Jacob Straat 
is also pressed into the service of that 
queer commerce in old metal and dam- 
aged domestic utensils which seems to 
enable thousands of the accursed peo- 
ple to live and thrive according to their 
lights. It will be observed that the ven- 
dors, with a knowledge of human nature 
doubtless bred of experience, only expose 
upon the pavement articles such as bed- 
steads, stoves, and other heavy ware 
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which may not be snatched up by the 
fleet of foot. 


ed @lothes and books and a thousand mis- 


Within the shops are crowd 


cellaneous effects of small value. A queer 
hush seems to hang over this street. Even 
the white-faced and melan- 
choly, with deep expressionless eves and 


children, 


drooping noses, seem to have realized too 
soon the gravity of life, and rarely in- 
dulge in games. 

He the butter-merchant de- 
scribed as Professor Holzen passed quick- 
ly along the middle of the street, with an 
air suggestive of a desire to attract as 
little attention as possible. He was a 
heavy-shouldered man with a bad mouth 
—a greedy mouth, one would think—and 
mild eyes. 


whom 


The month was September, 
and the professor wore a thin black over- 
coat closely buttoned across his broad 
chest. He carried a pair of slate-colored 
gloves and an umbrella. His whole ap- 
pearance bespoke learning and middle- 
class respectability. It is, after all, no 
use being learned without looking learn- 
ed, and Professor Holzen took care to dress 
His at- 
titude towards the world seemed to say, 
‘* Leave me alone and I will not trouble 
you,” which is, after all, as satisfactory 
an attitude as may be desired. It is, at 


according to his station in life. 


all events, better than the common atti- 
tude of the many, that says, * 
change confidences,” 


Let us ex- 
which leads to the 
barter of two valueless commodities. 

The professor stopped at the door of 
No. 15 St. Jacob Straat—one of the oldest 
houses in this old street—and slowly light- 
edacigar. Thereis a shop on the ground- 
floor of No. 15 where ancient pieces of 
stove-pipe and a few fire-irons are exposed 
for sale. Holzen, having pushed open the 
door, stood waiting at the foot of a nar- 
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row and grimy staircase. He knew that 
in such a shop in such a quarter of the 
town there is always a human spider 
lurking in the background, who steals 
out upon any human fly that may pause 
to look at the wares. 

This human spider presently appeared 
a wizened woman with a face like that 
a witch. Holzen pointed upward to 
the room above them. She shook her 
head regretfully. 

** Still alive,” she said. 

And the professor turned toward the 
stair, but paused at the bottom step. 
‘* Here,” he said, extending his fingers. 
‘Some milk. How much has he had?” 

*“Two jugs,” she replied, ‘‘and three 
jugs of water. One would say he has a 
fire inside him.” 


ol 


‘So he has,” said the professor, with a 
grim smile, as he went up stairs. He 
ascended slowly, puffing out the smoke of 
his cigar before him with a certain skill, 
so that his progress was a form of fumiga- 
tion. The fear of infection is the only 
fear to which men will own, and it is hard 
to understand why this form of coward- 
ice should be less despicable than others. 
Holzen was a German, and that nation 
combines conrage with so deep a caution 
that mistaken persons sometimes think 
the former adjunct lacking. The mark 
of a wound across his cheek told that in 
his student days this man had, after due 
deliberation, considered it necessary to 
fight. Some, looking at Holzen’s face, 
might wonder what mark the other stu- 
dent bore as a memento of that encounter. 

Holzen pushed open a door that stood 
ajar at the head of the stair, and went 
slowly into the room, preceded by a puff 
of smoke. The place was not full of fur- 
niture, properly speaking, although it was 
littered with many household effects 
which had no business in a bedroom. It 
was, indeed, used as a storehouse for such 
wares as the proprietor of the shop only 
offered to a chosen few. The atmosphere 
of the room must have been a very Tower 
of Babel, where strange foreign bacilli 
from all parts of the world rose up and 
wrangled in the air. 

Upon a sham Empire table, trés an- 
tique, near the window, stood three water- 
jugs and a glass of imitation Venetian 
work. A yellow hand stretching from a 
dark heap of bedclothes clutched the glass 
and held it out, empty, when Holzen came 
into the room. 


‘“‘T have sent for milk,” said the pro 
fessor, smoking hard, and heedful not t 
look too closely: into the dark corn 
where the bed was situated. 

‘*“You are kind,” said a voice from t} 
dark corner, and it was impossible to sa 
whether its tone was sarcastic or grat 
ful. 

Holzen looked at the empty water-ju: 
with a queer smile, and shrugged }; 
shoulders. His intention had perha; 
been a kind one. A bad mouth usual 
indicates a soft heart. 

‘*TIt is because you have something 
gain,” said the hollow voice from t] 
bed. 

‘T have something to gain, but I ea 
do without it,” replied Holzen, turning t: 
the door and taking a jug of milk from tli 
hand of a child waiting there. ‘* An 
the change,” he said, sharply. 

The child laughed cunningly, and he 
out two small copper coins of the valu 
of half a cent. 

Holzen filled the tumbler and handed 
to the sick man, who a moment later hel: 
it out empty. 

‘You may have as much as you like 
said Holzen, kindly. 

‘“ Will it keep me alive?” 

‘*Nothing can do that, my friend,” an 
swered Holzen, bluntly. He looked dow: 
at the yellow face peering at him from 
the darkness. It seemed to be the fac 
of a very aged man, with eyes wide ope! 
and bloodshot. A queer thickness of 
speech was accounted for by the absence 
of teeth. 

The man laughed gleefully. ** All tli 
safne, I have lived longer than any o! 
them,” he said. How many of us pride 
ourselves upon possessing an advantage 
which others never covet! 

‘“Yes,” answered MHolzen, gravel) 
‘* How old are you?” 

‘*‘ Nearly thirty-five,” was the answer 

Holzen nodded, and turning on his hee! 
looked thoughtfully out of the window 
The light fell full on his face, which would 
have been a fine one were the mouth hid 
den. The eyes were dark and steady. A 
high forehead looked higher by reason o! 
a growth of thick hair standing near] 
an inch upright from the scalp, like tli 
fur of a beaver in life, without curl o 
ripple. The chin was long and pointed. 
A face, this, that any would turn to look 
at again. One would think that such a 
man would get on in the world. But 
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none may judge of another in this re- 

spect. It is a strange fact that intimacy 
‘ith any who has made for himself a 
eat name leads to the inevitable con- 
ision that he is unworthy of it. 

‘Wonderful!’ murmured Holzen— 

wonderful! nearly thirty-five!’ ‘And 

was hard to say what his thoughts 
really were. The only sound that came 
from the bed was the sound of drink- 
ne. 

“And I know more about the trade 
than any, for I was brought up to it from 
boyhood,” said the dying man, with an 
uncanny bravado. ‘‘I did not wait until 
I was driven to it, like most.” 

‘Yes, you were skilful, as I have been 
told.” 

‘Not all skill—not all skill,” piped the 
metallic voice, indistinctly. ‘‘ There was 
knowledge also.” 

Holzen, standing with his hands in the 
pockets of his thin overcoat, shrugged his 
shoulders. They had arrived by an oft- 
trodden path to an ancient point of di- 
vergence. Presently Hoijzen turned and 
went towards the bed. The yellow hand 
and arm lay stretched out across the 
table, and Holzen’s finger softly found 
the pulse. 

‘You are weaker,” he said. ‘‘It is 
only right that I should tell you.” 

The man did not answer, but lay back, 
breathing quickly. Something seemed to 
catch in his throat. Holzen went to the 
door, and furtive steps moved away down 
the dark staircase. 

**Go,” he said, authoritatively, for 
the doctor, at once.” Then he came 
back towards the bed. ‘** Will you take 
my price?” he said to its occupant. ‘I 
offer it to you for the last time.” 

‘A thousand gulden?” 

‘te 

‘It is too little money,” replied the dy- 
ing man. ‘ Make it twelve hundred.” 

Holzen turned away to the window 


again thoughtfully. A queer silence 
seemed to have fallen over the busy 
streets, to fill the untidy room. The 


angel of death, not for the first time, 
found himself in company with the greed 
of men. 

‘*T will do that,” said Holzen at length, 
“as you are dying.” 

‘Have you the money with you?” 

“tee” 

‘* Ah!” seid the dying man, regretfully. 
It was only natural, perhaps, that he was 
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sorry that he had not asked more. ‘‘Sit 
down,” he said, *‘ and write.” 

Holzen did as he was bidden. He had 
also a pocket - book and pencil in readi- 
ness. Slowly, as if drawing from the 
depths of a long-stored memory, the dy 
ing man dictated a prescription in a mix 
ture of dog-Latin and Dutch, which his 
hearer seemed to understand readily 
enough. The money, in dull- colored 
notes, lay on the table before the writer. 
The prescription was a long one, covering 
many pages of the note-book, and the par 
ticulars as to preparation and temperature 
of the various liquid ingredients filled up 
another two pages. 

‘*There,” said the dying man at length, 
‘‘T have treated you fairly. I have told 
you all I know. Give me the money.” 

Holzen crossed the room and placed the 
notes within the yellow fingers, which 
closed over them. 

‘“Ah,” said the recipient, ‘‘ I have had 
more than that in my hand. I was rich 
once, and I spent it all in Amsterdam. 
Now read over your writing. I will treat 
you fairly.” i 

Holzen stood by the window and read 
aloud from his book. 

‘Yes,’ said the other. ‘*‘ One sees that 
vou took your diploma at Leyden. You 
have made no mistake.” 

Holzen closed the book and replaced it 
in his pocket. His face bore no sign of 
exultation. His somewhat phlegmatic 
calm successfully concealed the fact that 
he had at last obtained information which 
he had long sought. A cart rattled past 
over the cobblestones, making speech in- 
audible for the moment. The man moved 
uneasily on the bed. Holzen went tow- 
ards him and poured out more milk. In 
stead of reaching out for it, the sick man’s 
hand lay on the coverlet. The notes 
were tightly held by three fingers; the 
free finger and the thumb picked at the 
counterpane. Holzen bent over the bed 
and examined the face. The sick man’s 
eves were closed. Suddenly he spoke in 
a mumbling voice, 

‘**And now that you have what you 
want, you will go.” 

‘‘No,” answered Holzen, in a _ kind 
voice, *‘I will not do that. I will stay 
with you if you do not want to be left 
alone. You are-brave, at all events. I 
shall be horribly afraid when it comes 
to my turn to die.” 

‘*You would not be afraid if you had 
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lived a life such as mine. Death cannot 
And the man 
laughed contentedly enough, as one who, 
having passed through evil days, sees the 


be worse, at all events.” 


end of them at last. 

Holzen made no answer. He went te 
the window and opened it, letting in the 
air laden with the clean scent of burning 
peat, which makes the atmosphere of The 
Hague unlike that of any other town; 
for here is a city with the smell of a vil- 
The German 
scientist stood looking out, and into the 


lage in its busy streets. 


room came again that strange silence. 
It was a queer room in which to die, for 
every article in it was what is known as 
an antiquity; and although some of these 
relics of the past had been carefully manu- 
factured in a back shop in Bezem Straat, 
others were really of ancient date. The 
very glass from which the dying man 
drank his milk dated from the glorious 
days of Holland when William the Silent 
pittéd his Northern stubbornness and deep 
diplomacy against the fire and fanaticism 
of Alva. Many objects in the room had 
a story, had been in the daily use of 
hands long since vanished, could tell 
the history of half a dozen human lives 
lived out and now forgotten. The air 
itself smelt of age and mouldering mem- 
ories. 

Holzen came towards the bed without 
speaking, and stood looking down. Nev- 
er a talkative man, he was now further 
silenced by the shadow that lay over the 
stricken face of his companion. The sick 
man was breathing very slowly. He 
glanced at Holzen for a moment, and 
then returned to the dull contemplation 
of the opposite wall. Quite suddenly his 
breath caught. There were long pauses 
during which he seemed to cease to 
breathe. Then at length followed a 
pause which merged itself gently into 
eternity. 

Holzen waited a few minutes, and then 
bent over the bed and softly unclasped 
the dead man’s hand, taking from it the 
crumpled notes. Mechanically he count- 
ed them, twelve hundred gulden in all, 
and restored them to the pocket from 
which he had taken them haif an hour 
earlier. 

He walked to the window and waited. 
When at lengtlr the district doctor arrived, 
Holzen turned to greet him with a stiff 
bow. ‘I am afraid, Herr Doctor,” he 
said, in German, ‘‘ you are too late.” 


CHAPTER I. 
WORK OR PLAY? 


“Get work, get work ; 
Be sure tis better than what you work to get 


Two men were driving in a hanson 
cab westward through Cockspur Street 
One, a large individual of a bovine pla 
cidity, wore the Queen’s uniform, and ea: 
ried himself with a solid dignity faintly, 
suggestive of a light-house. The other, 2 
narrower man, with a keen, fair face and 
eyes that had a habitual smile, wore an 
other uniform—that of society. He was 
well dressed, and, what is rarer, carried 
his fine clothes with such assurance that 
their fineness seemed not only natural 
but indispensable. 

‘Sie transit the glory of this world, 
he was saying. 

At this moment three men on the pave 
ment—the usual men on the pavement at 
such times turned and looked into thx 
cab. 

‘“°Ere’s White!” cried one of them 
** White—dash hiseyes! Brayvo! brayvo, 
White!” 

And all three raised a shout which 
seemed to be taken up vaguely in various 
parts of Trafalgar Square, and finally 
died away in the distance. 

“That is it,” said the young man in 
the frock-coat. ‘‘That is the glory of 
this world. Listen to it passing away. 
There is a policeman touching his lhel- 
met. Ah, what a thing it is to be Major 
White—to day! To-morrow—bonjour la 
gloire.”’ 

Major White, who had dropped his sin 
gle eye-glass a minute earlier, sat squarely 
looking out upon the world with a mild 
surprise. The eye from which the glass 
had fallen was even more surprised tha 
the other. But this, it seemed, was a man 
upon whom the passing world made, as a 
rule, but a passing impression. His atti- 
tude towards it was one of dense toler 
ance. He was, in fact, one of those men 
who usually allow their neighbors to live 
in a fool’s paradise based upon the as- 
sumption of a blindness or a stupidity or 
an indifference which may or may not be 
justified by subsequent events. 

This was, as Tony Cornish, his compan- 
ion, had hinted,the White of the moment. 
Just as the reader may be the Jones or 
the Tomkins of the moment if his soul 
thirst for glory. Crime and novel-writ- 
ing are the two broad roads to notoriety, 











‘SIT DOWN,’ HE SAID, ‘ 


but Major White had practised neither 
felony nor fiction. He had merely at- 
tended to his own and his country’s busi- 
ness in a solid, common-sense way in one 
tight places into 
which the British officer frequently finds 
himself forced by the unwieldiness of the 


of those obseure and 


empire or the indiscretion of an efferves 
cent press. 

That he had extricated himself and his 
command from the tight place, with much 
glory to themselves and an increased bur- 
den to the cares of the Colonial Office, was 
a fact which a grateful country was at 
this moment doing its best to recognize. 
That the authorities and those who knew 
him could not explain how he had done 
it any more than he himself could was 
another fact which troubled him as little. 
Major White was wise in that he did not 
attempt to explain. 

“That sort of thing,” 
ally comes right in the end.” 


he said, ** wener 
And the 
affair may thus be consigned to that pi 
geon-hole of the past in which queer cases 
are filed for future reference where brill 
iant men have failed and unlikely ones 
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AND WRITE.’” 


have covered themselves with sudden and 
transient glory. 

There had been a review of the troops 
that had taken part in a short and satis 
factory expedition of which, by what is 
usually called a lueky chance, White 
found himself the hero. He was not of 
the material of which heroes are made; 
but that did not matter. The world will 
take a man and make a hero of him with 
out pausing to inquire of what stuff le 
may be. Nay, more, it will take a man’s 
name and glorify it without so mueh as 
inquiring to what manner of person the 
name belongs. 

Tony Cornish, who went everywhere 
and saw everything, was of course pres 
ent at the review, and knew all the best 
people there. He passed from carriage 
to carriage in his smart way, saying the 


right thing to the right people in the 


right way, failing to see the wrong peo 


ple quite in the best manner, and con 
scious of the fact that none could surpass 
him. Then suddenly, roused to a higher 
manhood by the tramp of steady feet, by 
the sight friend White 


of his life long 
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riding at the head of his tanned warriors, 
this social success forgot himself. He 
waved his silk hat and shouted himself 
hoarse, as did the honest plumber at his 
side. 

‘‘That’s better work than yours nor 
mine, mister,” said the plumber, when the 
troops were gone, and Tony admitted, with 
his ready smile, that it was so. 

A few minutes later Tony found Major 
White solemnly staring at a small crowd, 
which as solemnly stared back at him, 
on the pavement in front of the Horse 
Guards. 

‘* Here, I have a cab waiting for me,” 
he had said, and White followed him with 
a mildly bewildered patience, pushing his 
way gently through tle crowd as through 
a herd of oxen. He made no comment, 
and if he heard sundry whispers of *‘That’s 
’im,” he was not unduly elated. In the 
cab he sat bolt-upright, looking as if his 
tunic was too tight, as in all probability it 
was. The day was hot, and after a few 
jerks he extracted a pocket-handkerchief 
from his sleeve. ‘‘ Where are you going?” 
he asked. 

‘* Well, I was going to Cambridge Ter- 
race. Joan sent mea card this morning 
saying that she wanted to see me,” ex- 
plained Tony Cornish. He was a young 
man who seemed always busy. His long 
thin legs moved quickly, he spoke quick- 
ly, and hada rapid glance. There was a 
suggestion of superficial haste about him. 
For an idle man,he had remarkably little 
time on his hands. 

White took up his eye-glass, examined 
it with short-sighted earnestness, and 
screwed it solemnly into his eye. 

‘*Cambridge Terrace?’ he said, and 
stared in front of him. 

‘*Yes. Have you seen the Ferribys 
since your glorious return to these—er— 
shores?” As he spoke, Cornish gave only 
half of his attention. He knew so many 
people that Piccadilly was a work of con- 
siderable effort, and it is difficult to bow 
gracefully from a hansom-cab. 

‘*Can't say I have.” 

“Then come in and see them now. 
We shall find only Joan at home, and she 
will not mind your fine feathers or the 
dust and circumstance of war upon your 
boots. Lady Ferriby will be sneaking 
about in the direction of Edgware Road— 
fish is nearly twopence a pound cheaper 
there, I understand. My respected uncle 
is sure to be sunning his waistcoat in 


Piccadilly. Yes, there he is. Isn’t he 
splendid? How do, uncle?” and Cornis)) 
waved a gray Suéde glove with a gay 
nod. 

‘‘How are the Ferribys?” inquired 
Major White, who belonged to the curt 
school. 

‘*Oh, they seem to be well. Uncle is 
full of that charity which at all events 
has its headquarters in the home counties. 
Aunt—well, aunt is saving money.” 

‘* And Miss Ferriby?” inquired White, 
looking straight in front of him. 

Cornish glanced quickly at his com- 
panion. 

‘*Oh, Joan?” he answered. ‘She is all 
right. Full of energy, you know—all 
the fads in their courses.” 

‘You get ‘em too.” 

“Oh ves. I get them too. Button 
holes come and buttonholes go. Have 
you noticed it?) They get large. Nea 
politan violets all over your left shoulder 
one day, and no flowers at all the week 
after.” Cornish spoke with a gravity be 
fitting the subject. He was, it seemed, a 
student of human nature in his way. 
‘Of course,” he added, laying an im 
pressive forefinger on White's gold-laced 
cuff, ‘‘it would never do if the world re 
mained stationary.” 

‘* Never,” said the Major, darkly. 
** Never.” 

They were talking to pass the time. 
Joan Ferriby had come between them, as 
a woman is bound to come between two 
men sooner or later. Neither knew what 
the other thought of Joan Ferriby, or if 
he thought of her at all. Women, it is 
to be believed, have a pleasant way of 
mentioning the name of a man with 
such significance that one of their party 
changes color. When next she meets 
that man she does it again, and per- 
haps he sees it, and perhaps his vanity, 
always on the alert, magnifies that unfor 
tunate blush. And they are married, and 
live unhappily ever afterwards. And— 
let us hope there is a hell for gossips. But 
men are different in their procedure. 
They are awkward and gauche. They 
talk of newspaper matters, and on the 
whole there is less harm done. 

The hansom-eab containing these two 
men pulled up jerkily at the door of No. 
9 Cambridge Terrace. Tony Cornish hur- 
ried to the door and rang the bell as if he 
knew it well. Major White followed him 
stiffly. They were ushered into a library 
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mn the ground-floor, and were there re- 
eived by a young lady who, pen in hand, 
sat at a large table littered with newspa 
per-wrappers. 

~ “Tam addressing the Haberdashers’ As 
sistants,” she said,** but I am very glad to 
see you.” 

Miss Joan Ferriby was one of those 
iappy persons who never know a doubt. 
One must, it seems, be young to enjoy 
this nineteenth-century immunity. One 
must be pretty—it is at all events better 
to be pretty—and one must dress well. 
A little knowledge of the world, a deci 
sive way of stating what pass at the mo 
ment for facts, a quick manner of speak 
ing—and the rest comes tout seul. This 
cocksureness is in the atmosphere of the 
day, just as fainting and curls and an 
appealing helplessness were in the atmos- 
phere of an earlier Victorian period. 

Miss Ferriby stood, pen in hand, and 
laughed at the confusion on the table in 
front of her. She was eminently practi- 
cal, and quite without that self-conscious 
ness which in a by-gone day took the irri- 
tating form of coyness. Major White, 
with whom she shook hands en cama 
rade, gazed at her solemnly. 

‘‘Who are the Haberdashers’ Assist- 
ants?” he asked. 

Miss Ferriby sat down with a grave face. 

‘** Oh, it is a splendid charity?” she an- 
swered. ‘Tony will tell you all about 
it. It is an association of which the ob- 
ject is to induce people to give up riding 
on Saturday afternoons, and to lend their 
bicycles to haberdashers’ assistants who 
cannot afford to buy them for themselves. 
Papa is patron.” 

Cornish looked quickly from one to 
the other. He had always felt that Ma- 
jor White was not quite of the world in 
which Joan and himself moved. The 
Major came into it at times, looked around 
him, and then moved away again into 
another world, less energetic, less ad- 
vanced, less rapid in its changes. Cor- 
nish had never sought to interest his 
friend in sundry good works in which 
Joan, for instance, was interested, and 
which formed a delightful topie for con 
versation at tea-time. 

“Tt is so splendid,” said Joan, gather- 
ing up her papers, ‘* to feel that one is re- 
ally doing something.” 

And she looked up into White's face 
with an air of grave enthusiasm which 
made him drop his eye-glass. 
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“Oh yes,” he answered, rather vaguely. 
Cornish had already seated himself at 
the table, and was folding the addressed 
newspaper-wrappers over circulars printed 
on thick note-paper. This seemed a busy 
world into which White had stepped. He 
looked rather longingly at the newspaper 
wrappers and the circulars, and then 
lapsed into the contemplation of Joan’s 
neat fingers as she too fell to the work. 

‘** We saw all about you,” said the girl, 
in her bright,decisive way, ‘‘in the news 
papers. Papa read it aloud. He is al 
ways reading things aloud now, out of 
the Times. He thinks it is good practice 
for the platform, I am sure. We were 
all”—she paused and banged her ener- 
getic fist down upon a pile of folded cir- 
culars which seemed to require further 
pressure — ‘* very proud, you know, to 
know you.” 

‘‘Good Lord!” ejaculated White, fer 
vently. 

‘Well, why not?” asked Miss Ferriby, 
looking up. She had expressive eyes, 
and they now flashed almost angrily. 
‘** All English people she began, and 
broke off suddenly, throwing aside the 
papers and rising quickly to her feet. 
Her eyes were fixed on White's tunic. 

‘Is that a medal?” she asked, hurry- 
ing towards him. ‘* Oh, Sam, how splen- 
did! Look, Tony, look! a medal! Is 
it”—she paused, looking at it closely 
‘‘is it—the Victoria Cross?” she asked, 
and stood looking from one man to the 
other, her eyes glistening with something 
more than excitement. 

‘*Um—yes,” admitted White. 

Tony Cornish had risen to his feet also. 
He held out his hand. 

‘*Old chap,” he said, ‘‘I never knew 
that.” 

There was a pause. Tony and Joan 
returned to their circulars in a queer si- 
lence. The Haberdashers’ Assistants 
seemed suddenly to have diminished in 
importance. 

‘* By-the-bye,” said Joan Ferriby at 
length, *‘ papa wants to see you, Tony. 
He has a new scheme. Something very 
large and very important. The only 
question is whether it is not too large. 
It is not only in England, but in other 
countries. <A great international affair. 
Some distressed -manufacturers or some- 
thing. I really do not quite know. That 
Mr. Roden—you remember?—has been to 
see him about it.” 
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Cornish nodded in his quick way. 

‘LT remember Roden,” he answered. 
“The man you met at Hombourg. Tall 
dark man with a tired manner.” 

‘ Yes,” answered Joan. °** He has been 
to see papa several times. Papa is just as 
busy as ever with his charities,” she con- 
tinued, addressing White. ‘‘And I be 
lieve he wants you to help him in this 
one.” 

“Me?” said White, nervously ** Oh, 
[should not know a haber 
dasher’s assistant if | saw him.” 

“Oh. but this is not the Haberdashers’ 
Assistants,” laughed Joan. 
thing much more important than that. 
The Haberdashers’ Assistants are only 


I'm no good. 


‘Tt is some 


‘*Pour passer Je temps,” suggested 
Cornish, gayly. 

‘*No, of course not. But papa is really 
rather anxious about this. He savs it is 
much the most important thing he has 
ever had to do with 


good deal, you know. 


and that is saying a 

I wish I could re 
member the name of it, and of those poor 
unfortunate people who make it—what 
ever it is. It is some stuff, you know, 
and sounds sticky. Papa has so many 
charities, and such long names to them. 
Aunt Susan says it is because he was so 
wild in his youth—but one cannot believe 
that. Would you two think that papa 
had been wild in his youth—to look at 
him now?” 

* Lord, no!” 


White. with 


pious solidity, throwing back his shoul- 


ejaculated 


ders with an air that seemed to suggest 
a readiness to fight any man who should 
hint at such a thing, and he waved the 
mere thought aside with a ponderous 
gesture of the hand. 

Joan had, however, already turned to 
another matter. She was consulting a 
diary bound in dark blue morocco. 

‘Let me see, now,” she said. ‘* Papa 
told me to make an appointment with 
you. When can you come?” 

Cornish produced a 
ment- book, and these two busy people 
put their heads together in the search 
for a disengaged moment. Not only in 
mind, but in face and manner, they slight- 
ly resembled each other, and might, by 
the keen-sighted, have been set down at 
once as cousins. Both were fair and 
slightly made, both were quick and 
clever. Both faced the world with an 
air of energetic intelligence that bespoke 
their intention of making a mark upon 


minute engage 
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it. 30th were liable to be checked in a 
moment of earnest endeavor by a sudden 
perception of the humorous, which liabi] 
itv rendered them somewhat superficial 
and apt to flit lightly from one thouglit 
to another. 

‘IT wish I could remember the name 
of papa’s new scheme,” said Joan, as she 
bade them good-by. When they were in 
the cab she ran to the door. ‘I remem 
ber,” she eried. ‘| remember now. [} 


is Malgamite.”’ 


CHAPTER IIT. 
BEGINNING AT HOME. 
“Charity creates much of the misery it relieves 
but it does not relieve all the misery it creates.” 


CHARITY, as all the world knows. should 
begin at an ‘‘at home.” Lord Ferriby 
knew as well as any that there are men, 
and perliaps even women, who will give 
largely in order that their names may 
appear largely and handsomely in the 
select subseription-lists. He also knew 
that an invitation-card in the present is 
as sure a bait as the promise of bliss 
hereafter. So Lady Ferriby announced 
by ecard (in an open envelope with a 
halfpenny stainp) that she should be “at 
home” to certain persous on a certain 
evening. And the good and the grreat 
flocked to Cambridge Terrace. The good 
and great are, one finds, when taking 
them en gros,a little mixed, from a social 
point of view. 

There were present at Lady Ferriby’s, 
for instance, a number of ministers, some 
Here, a man 
leaning against the wall wore a_ blue 
ribbon aeross his shirt front. There, an 
other, looking bigger and more self-con- 
fident, had no shirt front at all. 
the easy distinction of unsuitable clothes. 


eabinet, others dissenting. 


His was 


‘Ha! Miss Ferriby, glad to see you,” 
he said as he entered, holding out a hand 
whieh had the usual outward signs of in- 
dustrial honesty. 

Joan shook the hand frankly, and its 
possessor passed on. 

‘Ts that the gas-man?” inquired Major 
White, gravely. He had been standing 
beside her ever since his arrival, seeking, 
it seemed, the protection of one who un 
derstood these social functions. It is to 
be presumed that the Major was less be- 
wildered than he looked. 

‘**Hush!” And Joan said something 
hurriedly in White’s large ear. ‘* Every- 
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body has him,” she concluded, and the 
explanation brought a certain calm into 
the mildly surprised eye behind the eve 
glass. White recognized the phrase and 
its conclusive contemporary weight. 

‘‘ Here's a flat- backed man!” he ex- 
claimed, with a ring of relief. ** Been 
drilled, thisman. Gad! he’s proud !” add- 
ed the Major, as the new-comer passed 
Joan with rather a cold bow. 

“Oh, that’s the detective,” 
Joan * io 


explained 
people, you know; 
and so—well—mixed. Everybody has 
them. Here’s Tony—at last.” 

Tony Cornish was indeed making his 


many 


way through the crowd towards them. 
He shook hands with a bishop as he el- 
bowed a path across the room, and did it 
with the pious face of a self-respecting 
curate. The next minute he was prod 
ding a sporting baronet in the ribs at 
the precise moment when that nobleman 
reached the point of his little story, and 
on the precise rib where he expected to 
be prodded. It is always wise to do the 
expected. 

At the sight of Tony Cornish, Joan’s 
face became grave, and she turned tow 
ards him with her little frown of pre 
occupation, such as one might expect to 
find upon the face of a woman concerned 
in the great movements of the day. But 
before Tony reached her the expression 
changed to a very feminine and even 
old-fashioned one of annoyance. 

“Oh, here comes mother!” she said, 
looking beyond Cornish, who was indeed 
being pursued by a wizened little old lady. 


Lady Ferriby, it seemed, was not enjoy 
ing herself. She glanced suspiciously 


from one face to another, as if she was 
seeking a friend without any great hope 
of finding one... Perhaps, like many an 
other, she looked upon the world from 
that point of view. 
Cornish hurried up and shook hands. 
‘*Plenty of people,” he said. 
answered Joan, earnestly. 
‘It only shows that there is, after all, a 
great deal of good in liuman nature, tliat 
in such a movement as this rich and poor, 


“Oh yes,” 


great and small, are all equal.” 

Cornish nodded in his quiek sympa- 
thetic way, accepting as we all accept the 
social statements of the day, which are oft 
repeated and never weighed. Then he 
turned to White and tapped that soldier's 
arm emphatically. 

‘“Way to get on nowadays,” he said, 
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‘is to be prominent in some great move 
ment for benetiting mankind.” 
Joan heard the words, and turning. 


looked at Cornish with a momentary 
doubt. 

‘**And I mean to get on in the world, 
my dear Joan,” he said, with a gravity 
which quite altered his keen, fair face 
It passed off instantly, as if swept away 
by the ready smile which came again. A 
close observer might have begun to won 
der under which mask lav the real Tony 
Major White looked stolidly 
ILis face, on the contrary, 


Cornish. 
at his friend. 
never changed. 
Lady Ferriby joined them at this mo- 
ment—a silent, querulous-looking woman 
in black silk and priceless lace, who, de 
spite her white hair and wrinkled face, 
yet wore her clothes with that careful- 
ness which commands respect from high 
and low alike. The world was afraid of 
Lady Ferriby, and had little to say to 
her. It turned aside, as a rule, when she 
approached. And when sle had passed 
on with her suspicious glance, her bent 
and shaking head, it whispered that there 
walked a woman with a romantic past. 
it & hoped that the 
younger portion of Lady Ferriby’s world 


moreover, to be 


took heed of this catlike, lonely woman, 
and recognized the melancholy fact that 
it is unwise to form a romantic attach 
ment in the days of one’s youth. 

‘Tony,” said her ladyship, ‘* they have 
eaten all the sandwiches.” 

And there was something in her voice, 
in her manner of touching Tony Cornish’s 
arm with her fan, that suggested in a 
far-off, cold way that this social butterfly 
had reached one of the still strings of her 
heart. Who knows? There may have 
been, in those dim days when Lady Fer- 
riby had played her part in the romantie 
story which all hinted at and none knew, 
gay and 
reckless, and yet en 


another such as Tony Cornish 
debonair, careless, 
dowed with the power of making some 
poor woman happy. 

‘*My dear aunt,” replied Cornish, with 
a levity with which 
dared to treat her, ‘‘ the benevolent are 
And each additional vir- 
tue—temperance, loving-kindness, humil 


none other ever 


always greedy. 


ity—only serves to dull the sense of hu 
mor and add te the appetite. Give them 
biscuits, aunt.” 

And offering her his arm, he good 
naturedly led her to the refreshment 
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annual Ferriby 
ball. To-night 
Se there were no 
‘ 3 . £ is chaperons. Is not 
— 


‘*LORD FERRIBY SPOKE.” 


rooms to investigate the matter. As she 
passed through the crowded rooms she 
glanced from face to face with her queer, 
seeking look. She cordially disliked all 
these people. And their principal crime 
was that they ate and drank. For Lady 
Ferriby was a miser. 

At the upper end of the large room a 
low platform served as a safe retreat for 
sleepy chaperons on such occasions as the 





Charity the safest 
as wellas the most 
lenient of these? 
And does her 
wing not cover a 
multitude of in- 
discretions ? 
Upon this plat 
form there now 
amid 
palms and chrys- 


appeared, 


anthemums, a 
long, rotund man 
like a bolster. He 
held a paper in 
his hand = and 
wore a platform 
smile. His atti- 
tude was that of 
one who hesitated 
to demand silence 
from so well-bred 
a throng. His 
high, narrow fore- 
head shone in the 
light of the can- 
delabra. This was 
Lord Ferriby—a 
man whose best 
friend did his best 
for liim in deserib- 
ing him as well- 
meaning. He 
gave a cough 
which had _ suffi- 
cient significance 
in it to command 
a momentary qui- 
et. During the 


silence a_ well- 
dressed person 
stood on tiptoe 


and whispered 
something in Lord 
Ferriby’sear. The 
suggestion, whatever it may have been, 
was negatived by the speaker on receipt of 
a warning shake of the head from Joan. 
‘Er—ladies and gentlemen,” said Lord 
Ferriby, and gained the necessary silence. 
‘*Er—you all know the purpose of our 
meeting here to-night. You all know 
that Lady Ferriby and myself are much 
honored by your presence here to-night. 
And—er—I am sure—” 
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He did not, however, appear to be quite 
sure, for he consulted his paper, and the 
colonial bishop near the yellow chrysan 
themums said, ‘* Hear, hear!” 

‘and Iam sure that we are, one and 
all, actuated by a burning desire to relieve 
the terrible distress which has been going 
on unknown to us in our very midst.” 

‘*He has missed out haif a page,” said 
Joan to Major White, who somehow found 
himself at her side again. 

‘*This is no place, and we have at the 
moment no time, to go into the details of 
Suttlice 


composition ex- 


the manufacture of Malgamite. 
it to say that such a—er 
ists, and that it is a necessity in the man- 
ufacture of paper. Now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the painful fact has been brought 
to light by my friend Mr. Roden 

His lordship paused and looked round 
with a half-fledged bow, but failed to 
find Roden. 

‘*__by—er—Mr. Roden that the man- 
ufacture of Malgamite is one of the dead- 
liest of industries. In fact, the makers 
of Malgamite, and fortunately they are 
comparatively few in number, stricken 





as they are by a corroding disease, oc- 
cupy in our midst the—er—place of the 
lepers of the Bible.” 

Here Lord Ferriby bowed affably to 
the bishop, as if to say, ‘‘ And that is 
where you come in.” 

‘* We —er—live in an age,” went on 
Lord Ferriby—and tle practical Joan 
nodded her head to indicate that he was 
on the right track now—‘ when charity 
is no longer a matter of sentiment, but 
rather a very practical and forcible power 
in the world. We do not ask your as- 
sistance in a vague and visionary cru- 
sade against suffering. We ask you to 
help us in the development of a definite 
scheme for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of our fellow-beings.”’ 

Lord Ferriby spoke not with the ease 
of long practice, but with the assurance 
of one accustomed to being heard with 
patience. He now waited for the ap- 
plause to die away. 

** Who put him up to it?” Major White 
asked Joan. 

‘*Mr. Roden wrote the speech, and I 
taught it to papa,” was the answer. 

At this moment Cornish hurried up in 
his busy way. Indeed,these people seemed 
to have little time on their hands. They 
belonged to a generation which is much 
addicted to unnecessary haste. 
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“Seen Roden?” he asked, addressing 
his question to Joan and her companion 
jointly. 
‘* Never in my life,” answered Major 
White. 
But Cornish hurried away again. Lord 
Ferriby was still speaking, but he seemed 


‘Is he worth seeing?” 


to have lost the ear of his audience, and 
A few who 
were near the platform listened atten- 


had lapsed into generalities. 
tively enough. Some who hoped that 
they were to be asked to speak applaud- 
ed hurriedly and finally whenever the 
speaker paused to take breath. 

The world is fall of people who will 
not give their money, but offer readily 
enough what they call their ‘‘ time” to 
a good cause. Lord Ferriby was lavish 
with his ** time,” and liked to pass it in 
hearing the sound of his own voice. Ev 
ery social circle has its talkers, who hang 
upon each other's periods in expectance 
of the moment when they can success- 
fully push in their own word. Lord 
Ferriby, looking round upon faces well 
known to him, saw half a dozen men who 
spoke upon all occasions with a sublime 
indifference to the fact that they knew 
nothing of the subject in hand. With 
the least encouragement any one of them 
would have stepped on to the platform 
bubbling over with eloquence. Lord 
Ferriby was quite clever enough to per- 
ceive the danger. He must go on talk- 
ing until Roden was found. Had not 
the pushing person already intimated in 
a whisper tlat he had a few earnest 
thoughts in his mind which he would be 
glad to get off? Lord Ferriby knew those 
earnest thoughts, and their inevitable ten- 
dency to send the audience to the re- 
freshment-room, where, as Lady Ferriby’s 
husband, he suspected poverty in the land. 

‘Ts not Mr. Cornish going to speak?” 
a young lady eagerly inquired of Joan. 
She was a young lady who wore specta- 
a dangerous 
course of conduct for any young woman 
to follow. But she made up for natural 
and physical deficiencies by an excess of 
that zeal which Talleyrand deplored. 

‘I think not,” answered Joan. 
never speaks in public, you know.” 

‘I wonder why?” said the young lady, 
sharply and rather angrily. 

Joan shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. She sometimes wondered why 
herself, but Tony had never satisfied her 
curiosity. The young lady moved away 
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‘** THANK YOU,’ 


SHE REPLIED 


and talked to others of the same matter. 
There were quite a number of people in 
the room who wanted to know why Tony 
Cornish did not speak, and wished he 
would. The the 
to make it want something, and keep it 
wanting. 


way to rule world is 


‘I make so bold as to hope,” Lord 
Ferriby was saying, *‘ that when suffi- 


cient publicity has been given to our 
scheme we shall be able to raise the ne- 
funds. In the fulness of this 
hope I have ventured to jot down the 
names of certain gentlemen 


cessa ry 


who have 


MONTHLY 


‘I LIKE NEWSPAPERS.’” 
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been kind enough to as 
sume the trusteeship. | 


propose, therefore, that 
the trustees of the Mal] 
gamite Fund shall be—er 


myself 

Like a practised speak 
Lord 
the applause 
duly followed. 
tain 
who 


er, Ferriby paused 


for Which 
And cer- 
elderly gentlemen 


had been young 
Marmaduke 
by was 


with 


when Ferri 
looked 
interest at 
the pictures on the wall. 


young 
much 


That Lord Ferriby should 
the 
of a great charity was to 


ussume directorship 
send that charity on its 
He stood 
smiling benevolently and 


way rejoicing. 


down 
faces turned 
him, and re 
inwardly 
these glorious obsequies 
of a wild and deplorable 


condescending] y 
the 
towards 


upon 


joiced over 


past. 

‘Mr. Anthony Cor- 
nish,” he read out, and 
applause made itself 


heard again. 
** Major White.” 
And the listeners turn- 


ed round and stared at 
that hero, whom they 
discovered calmly and 


stolidly surprised behind 
lis eye-glass, his broad. 
tanned face surmounting 
a shirt front of abnormal 
width. 

‘* Herr Holzen.” 

No one seemed to know 
Herr Holzen, or to care much whether 
he existed or not. 

** And—my—er—friend—the originator 
of this great scheme—the man whom 
we all look up to as the benefactor of a 
most miserable class of men—Mr. Perey 
Roden.” 

Lord Ferriby meant the listeners to ap- 
plaud, and they did so, although they had 
He folded 
the paper held in his hand, and indicated 
by his manner that he had for the moment 
nothing more to say. From his point of 
vantage he scanned the whole length of 


never heard the name before. 
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the large room, evidently seeking some 
one. Anthony Cornish had been the sec- 
ond name mentioned, and the majority 
hoped that it was he who was to speak 
next. They anticipated that he, at all 
events, would be lively, and in addition 
to this recommendation there hovered 
round his name that mysterious charm 
which is in itself a subtle form of noto- 
riety. People said of Tony Cornish that 
he would get on in the world; and upon 
this slender ladder he had attained social 
success 

But Cornish was not in the room, and 
after waiting a few moments Lord Fer- 
riby came down from the platform and 
joined some of the groups of persons in 
the large room. For already the audience 
was breaking up into small parties, and 
the majority, it is to be feared, were by 
now talking of other matters. In these 
days we cannot afford to give suffcient 
time to any one object to do that object 
or ourselves any lasting good. 

Presently there was a stir at the door, 
and Cornish entered the large room, fol- 
lowed leisurely by a tired-looking man, 
for whom the idlers near the doorway 
seemed instinctively to make way. This 
man was tall, square-shouldered, loose of 
limb. He had smooth dark hair, and car 
ried his head thrown rather back from 
the neck. His eyes were dark, and the 
fact that a considerable line of white was 
visible beneath the pupil imparted to his 
whole being an air of physical delicacy 
suggestive of a constant feeling of fa- 
tigue. 

‘*“Who is this?” asked Major White, 
aroused to a sense of stolid curiosity 
which few of his fellow-men had the 
power of awakening. 

‘*Oh, that,” said Joan, looking towards 
the door—‘*that is Mr. Perey Roden.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A NEW DISCIPLE. 
Pour étre heureux, il ne faut avoir rien a oublier. 


THERE is in the atmosphere of the 
Hotel of the Vieux Doelen at The Hague 
something as old world, as quiet and 
peaceful, as there is in the very name of 
this historic house. The stairs are softly 
carpeted, the great rooms are hung with 
tapestry, and otherwise decorated in a 
massive and somewhat gloomy style, lit- 
tle affected in the newer caravansérais. 
The house itself, more than three hundred 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 572.—24 
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years old, is of dark red brick with fa- 
cings of stone, long since worn by wind 
and weather. The windows are enormous, 
and would appear abnormal in any other 
city but this. The Hotel of the Old Shoot- 
ing Gallery stands on the Toornoifeld, 
and the unobservant may pass it by with 
out distinguishing it from the private 
houses on either side. This, indeed, is 
not so much a house of hasty rest for the 
passing traveller as it is a halting-place 
for that great army which is ever moving 
quietly on and on through the cities of 
the Old World—the corps dipiomatique 
the army whose greatest victory is peace. 
The traveller passing a night or two at 
the hotel may well be faintly surprised at 
the atmosphere in which he finds himself. 
if he be what is called a practical man, he 
will probably shake his head foreboding- 
ly over the prospects of the proprietor. 
There seems, indeed, to be a singular 
dearth of visitors. The winding stairs 
are nearly always deserted. The salon 
is empty. There are no sounds of life, 
no trunks in the hall, no idlers at the 
door. And yet at the hour of the table 
d’héte quiet doors are opened, and quiet 
men emerge from rooms that seemed be- 
fore to be uninhabited. They are mostly 
smooth-haired men, with a pensive re- 
serve of manner, a certain polished cos 
mopolitan air, and the inevitable frock- 
coat. They bow gravely to each other, 
and seat themselves at separate tables. 
As often as not they produce books or 
newspapers, and read during the solemn 
meal. It is as well to watch these men 
and take note of them. Many of them 
are gray-headed. No one of them is 
young. But they are beginners, mere 
apprentices, at a very difficult trade, and 
in the days to come they will: have the 
making of the history of Europe. For 
these men are attachés and secretaries of 
embassies. They will talk to you in al- 
most any European tongue you may 
select, but they are not communicative 
persons. 

During the winter—the gay season at 
The Hague—there is usually a certain 
number of residents in the hotel. At the 
time with which we are dealing Mrs. Van- 
sittart was staying there, alone with her 
maid. Mrs. Vansittart was in the habit 
of dining at the. small table near the 
stove—a gorgeous erection of steel and 
brass which stands nearly in the centre 
of the smaller dining-room used in winter. 
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Mrs. Vansittart seemed, moreover, to be 
quite at home in the hotel, and exchanged 
bows with a few of the gentlemen of the 
corps diplomatique. She was a graceful, 
dark-haired woman, with deep brown 
eyes that looked upon the world without 
much interest. This was not, one felt, 
a woman to lavish her attention or her 
thoughts upon a toy spaniel, as do so 
many ladies travelling alone with their 
maids in Continental hotels. Perhaps 
this woman of thirty-five years or so pre- 
ferred to be frankly bored, rather than 
set up for herself a shivering four-legged 
object in life. Perhaps she was not bored 
at all. One never knows. The young 
gentlemen from the embassies glanced at 
her over their books or their newspapers, 
and wondered who and what she might 
be. They knew, at all events, that she 
took no interest in those affairs of the 
great world which rumble on night and 
day without rest, with spasmodic bursts 
of clumsy haste, and with a never-failing 
possibility of surprise in their move- 
ments. This was no political woman, 
whatever else she might be. She would 
talk in quite a number of languages of 
such matters as the opera, a new book, or 
an old picture, and would then relapse 
again into a sort of waiting silence. At 
thirty-five it is perhaps not well to wait 
too patiently for those things that make 
a woman’s life worth living. Mrs. Van- 
sittart had not the air, however, of one 
who would wait indefinitely. 

When Mr. Perey Roden arrived at the 
hotel he was assigned, at the hour of table 
d’héte, a small table between those occu- 
pied respectively by Mrs. Vansittart and 
the secretary of the Belgian Embassy. 
Some subtle sense conveyed to Percy Ro- 
den that he had aroused Mrs. Vansittart’s 
interest—the sense called vanity, perhaps, 
which conveys so much to young men 
and so much that is erroneous. On the 
second evening, therefore, when he had 
returned from a busy day in the neigh- 
borhood of Scheveningen, Roden half 
looked for the bow which was half ac- 
corded to him. That evening Mrs. Van- 
sittart spoke to the waiter in English, 
which was obviously her native language, 
and Roden overheard. After dinner 
Mrs. Vansittart lingered in the salon, 
and a woman, had such been present, 
would have perceived that she made it easy 
for Roden to pause in passing and offer 
her his English newspaper, which had 


arrived by the evening post. The subtle 
is so often the obvious that to be unob 
servant is often a social duty. 

‘Thank you,” she replied. ‘I like 
newspapers. Although I have not been 
in England for years, I still take an inter- 
est in the affairs of my country.” 

Her manner was easy and natural, wit] 
out that taint of a too sudden familiarity 
which is characteristic of the present gen 
eration. We are apt to allow ourselves 
to feel too much at home. 

‘I, on the contrary,” replied Roden, 
with his tired air, ‘‘ have never till now 
been out of England or English-speaking 
colonies.” 

His voice hada hollowsound. Although 
he was tall and broad-shouldered, his 
presence had no suggestion of strength 
Mrs. Vansittart looked at him quickly as 
she took the newspaper from his hand 
She had clever, speculative eyes, and was 
obviously wondering why he had gon 
to the colonies and why he had returned 
thence. So many sail to those distant 
havens of the unsuccessful under one 
cloud and return under another that it 
seems wiser to remain stationary and 
snatch what passing sunshine there may 
be. Roden had not a colonial manner 
He was well dressed. He was, in fact, 
the sort of man who would pass in any so 
ciety. And it is probable that Mrs. Van 
sittart summed him up in her quick mind 
with perfect success. Despite our clothes, 
despite our airs and graces, we mostl) 
appear to be exactly what we are. Mrs. 
Vansittart, who knew the world and men, 
did not need to-be informed by Percy 
Roden that he was unacquainted with 
the Continent. Comparing him with the 
other men passing through the salon to 
their rooms or their club, it became ap 
parent that he had one sort of stiffness 
which they had not, and lacked another 
sort of stiffness which grows upon those 
who live and take their meals in public 
places. Mrs. Vansittart could probably 
have made a fair guess at the sort of ed- 
ucation Perey Roden had received. For 
a man carries his school mark through 
his life with him. 

‘* Ah,” she said, taking the newspaper 
and glancing at it with just sufficient 
interest to prolong the conversation, 
‘**then you do not know The Hague. It 
is a place that grows upon one. It is 
one of the social capitals of the world. 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris, are the 
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others. Madrid, Berlin, New York, are— 
nowhere.” 

She laughed, bowed with a little half- 
foreign gesture of thanks, and left him 
left him, moreover, with the desire to see 
more of her. It seemed that she knew 
the secret of that other worldling, Tony 
Cornish, that the way to rule men is to 
make them want something and keep 
them wanting. As Roden passed through 
the hall he paused and entered into con- 
versation with the hall porter. During 
the course of this talk he made some small 
inquiries respecting Mrs. Vansittart. 
That lady had no need to make inqui- 
ries respecting Roden. Has it not been 
stated that she was travelling with her 
maid ? 

‘*T see,” she said, when she saw him 
again the next day after dinner in the 
salon, ‘“‘that your great philanthropic 
scheme is now an established fact. I 
have taken a great interest in its progress, 
and of course know the names of some 
who are associated with you in it.” 

Roden laughed dandifferently, well 
pleased to be recognized. His notoriety 
was new enough and narrow enough to 
please him still. There is no man so 
much at the mercy of his own vanity as 
he who enjoys a limited notoriety. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ we have got it 
into shape. Do you know Lord Ferri- 
by?” 

‘*No,” answered Mrs. Vansittart, slow- 
ly, ‘I have not that pleasure.” 

‘*Oh, Ferriby isa good enough fellow,” 
said Roden, kindly; and Mrs. Vansittart 
gave a little nod as she looked at him. 
Roden had drawn forward a chair, and 
she sat down, after a moment's hesitation, 
in front of the open fire. 

‘*So I have always heard,” she answer- 

‘‘and a great philanthropist.” 

‘‘Oh—yes.” Roden paused and took a 
chair. ‘‘Oh yes; but Tony Cornish is 
our right-hand man. The people seem 
to place greater faith in him than they 
do in Lord Ferriby. When it is Cornish 
who asks, they give readily enough. He 
is businesslike and quick, and that al- 
ways tells in the long-run.” 

Percy Roden seemed disposed to be 
communicative, and Mrs. Vansittart’s at- 
titude was distinctly encouraging. She 
leant sideways on the arm of her chair 
and looked at her companion with specu- 
lation in her intelligent eyes. She was 
perhaps reflecting that this was not the 
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sort of man one usually finds engaged in 
philanthropic enterprise. It is likely that 
her thoughts were of this nature, and 
were, as thoughts so often are, trans- 
mitted silently to her 
mind, for he proceeded, unasked, to ex 
plain. 

‘It is not, properly speaking, a charity, 
you know,” he said. ‘‘It is more in the 
nature of atrade union. This is a prac- 
tical age, Mrs. Vansittart, and it is neces- 
sary that charity should keep pace with 
the march of progress and be self-support- 
ing.” 

There was a faint suggestion of glib- 
ness in hismanner. It was probable that 
he had made use of the same arguments 
before. 

‘*And who else is associated with you 
in this great enterprise?” asked the lady, 
keeping him with the cleverness of her 
sex upon the subject in which he was ob- 
viously deeply interested. The cleverest 
women usually treat men thus, and they 
generally know what subject interests a 
man most—namely, himself. 

‘** Herr von Holzen is the most impor 
tant person,” replied Roden. 


companion’s 


‘*“Ah!” said Mrs. Vansittart, looking 
into the fire; ‘‘and who is Herr von Ho] 
zen?” 


Roden paused for a moment, and the 
lady, looking half indifferently into the 
fire, noticed the hesitation. 

‘**Oh, he is a scientist—a professor at 
one of the universities over here, I be 
lieve. At all events, he is a very clever 
fellow—analytical chemist and all that, 
you know. It is he who has made the 
discovery upon which we are working 
He has always been interested in Mal- 
gamite, and he has now found out how it 
may be manufactured without injury to 
the workers. Malgamite, you understand, 
is an essential in the manufacture of pa- 
per, and the world will never require less 
paper than it does now, but more; look 
at the tons that pass through the post- 
offices daily. Paper-making is one of the 
great industries of the world, and without 
Malgamite, paper cannot be made at a 
profit to-day.” 

Roden seemed to have his subject at 
his fingers’ ends, and if he spoke without 
enthusiasm, the reason was probably that 
he had so often said the same thing be- 
fore. 

‘‘T am much interested,” said Mrs. 
Vansittart, in her half-foreign way, which 
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was rather pleasing. ‘‘Tell me more 
about it.” 

‘The Malgamite-makers,” went on Ro- 
den, willingly enough, ‘‘are fortunately 
but few in number, and they are experts. 
They are to be found in twos and threes in 
manufacturing cities—Amsterdam, Goth- 
enburg, Leith, New York, and even Bar- 
celona. Of course there are a number in 
England. Our scheme, briefly, is to col- 
lect these men together, to build a man- 
ufactory and houses for them—to form 
them, in fact, into a close corporation, 
and then supply the world with Malga- 
mite.” 

‘Tt isa great scheme, Mr. Roden.” 

‘Yes, it is a great scheme; and it is, I 
think, laid upon the right lines. These 
people require to be saved from them- 
As they now exist, they are well 
paid. They are engaged in a deadly in- 
dustry, and know it. There is nothing 
more demoralizing to human nature than 
this knowledge. They have a short and 
what they take to be a merry life.” The 
tired-looking man paused and spread out 
his hands in a queer gesture of careless 
He had almost allowed himself to 
‘* There is no rea- 


selves. 


scorn. 
lapse into enthusiasm. 
son,” he went on, ‘‘ why they should not 
become a happy and respectable commu- 
nity. The first thing we shall have to 
teach them is that their industry is com- 
paratively harmless, as it will undoubt- 
edly be with Von Holzen’s new process. 
The rest will, I think, come naturally. 
Altered circumstances will alter the peo- 
ple themselves.” 

‘*‘And where do you intend to build 
this manufactory?” inquired Mrs. Vansit- 
tart, to whom was vouchsafed that rare 
knowledge of the fine line that is to be 
drawn between a kindly interest and a 
vulgar curiosity. The two are nearer 
than is usually suspected. 

‘*Here in Holland,” was the reply. ‘‘I 
have almost decided on the spot—on the 
dunes to the north of Scheveningen. 
That is why Iam staying at The Hague. 
There are many reasons why this coast is 
suitable. We shall be in touch with the 
‘anal system, and we shall have a direct 
outfall to the sea for our refuse, which is 
necessary. I shall have to live in The 
Hague—my sister and I.” 

‘**Ah! you have a sister?” said Mrs. 
Vansittart, turning in her chair and look- 
ing at him. A woman's interest in a 
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man’s undertaking is invariably centred 
upon that point where another woman 
comes into it. 

ae 

‘** Unmarried?” 

‘Yes, Dorothy is unmarried.” 

Mrs. Vansittart gave several quick lit 
tle nods of the head. 

‘I am wondering two things,” 
said—‘‘whether she is like you, and 
whether she is interested in this scheme. 
But I am wondering more than that. Is 
she pretty, Mr. Roden?” 

‘Yes, I think she is pretty.” 

‘Iam glad of that. I like girls to be 
pretty. It makes their lives so much 
more interesting—to the onlooker, bien 
entendu, but not to themselves. The 
happiest women I have known have been 
the plain ones. But perhaps your sister 
will be pretty and happy too. That 
would be so nice, and so very rare, Mr 
Roden. I shall look forward to making 
her acquaintance. I live in The Hagu 
you know. I havea house in Park Straat 
and I am only at this hotel while tli 
painters are in possession. You will al 
low me to call on your sister when she 
joins you?” 

‘* We shall be most gratified,” said Ro 
den. 

Mrs. Vansittart had risen with a littl 
glance at the clock, and her companion 
rose also. 


she 


“IT am greatly interested in your 
scheme,” she said. ‘*Much more than | 


ean tell you. It is so refreshing to find 
charity in such close connection with 
practical common-sense. I think you 
are doing a great work, Mr. Roden.” 

‘‘T do what I can,” he replied, with a 
bow. 

‘* And Mr. Von Holzen,” inquired Mrs. 
Vansittart, stopping for a moment as she 
moved towards the doorway, which is 
large and hung with curtains—‘‘ does Mr. 
Von Holzen work from purely philan- 
thropic motives also?” 

‘* Well—yes, I think so. Though of 
course he, like myself, will be paid a sal 
ary. Perhaps, however, he is more in 
terested -in Malgamiie from a scientific 
point of view.” 

‘‘Ah, yes, from a scientific point of 
view, of course. Good-night, Mr. Ro- 
den.” 

And she left him. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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YUCCESS was the word most used by 
i) the King of Beaver. Though he 
stood before his people as a prophet as- 
suming to speak revelations, executive 
power breathed from him. He was a tall, 
golden- tinted man with a head like a 
dome, hair curling over his ears, and soft 
beard and mustache which did not con- 
ceal a mouth cut thin and straight. He 
had student hands, long and well kept. 
It was not his dress, though that was 
careful as a girl’s, which set him apart 
from farmers listening on the benches 
around him, but the keen light of his 
blue eyes, wherein shone the master. 

Emeline thought she had never before 
seen such a man. He had an attraction 
which she felt loathsome, and the more 
so because it drew some part of her ir- 
resistibly to him. Her spirit was kin to 
his, and she resented that kinship, trying 
to lose herself among farmers’ wives and 
daughters, who listened to their Prophet 
stolidly, and were in no danger of being 
naturally selected by him. This moral 
terror Emeline could not have expressed 
in words, and she hid it like a shame. 
She also resented the subservience of her 
kinspeople to one no greater than herself. 
Her stock had been masters of men. 

As the King of Beaver slowly turned 
about the circle he encountered this rebel 
defying his assumption, and paused in 
his speaking a full minute, the drowsy 
farmers seeing merely that notes were 
being shifted and rearranged on the 
table. Then he began again, the dicta- 
torial key transposed into melody. His 
covert message was to the new maid in 
the congregation. She might struggle 
like a fly in a web. He wrapped her 
around and around with beautiful sen- 
tences. As Speaker of the State Legisla- 
ture he had learned well how to handle 
men in the mass, but nature had doub 
ly endowed him for entrancing women. 
The spiritual part of James Strang, King 
and Prophet of a peculiar sect, appealed 
to the one best calculated to appreciate 
him, during the remainder of his exhor- 
tation. 

The Tabernacle, to which Beaver Island 
Mormons gathered every Saturday instead 
of every Sunday, was yet unfinished. 
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Its circular shape and vaulted ceiling, 
panelled in the hard woods of the island, 
had been planned by the man who stood 
in the centre. Many openings under the 
eaves gaped windowless; but the congre 
gation, sheltered from a July sun, enjoyed 
freely the lake air, bringing fragrance 
from their own fields and gardens. They 
seemed a bovine, honest people, in home 
spun and hickory; and youth, bright- 
eyed and fresli-cheeked, was not lacking. 
They sat on benches arranged in circles 
around a central platform which held the 
Prophet's chair and table. This was his 
simple plan for making his world re 
volve around him 

Roxy Cheeseman, Emeline’s cousin, was 
stirred to restlessness by the Prophet's 
unusual manner, and shifted uneasily on 
the bench. Her short, scarlet -cheeked 
face made her a favorite among the young 
men. She had besides this attraction a 
small waist and foot, and a father who 
was very well off indeed for a Beaver 
Island farmer. Roxy’s black eyes, with 
the round and unwinking stare of a bird’s, 
were fixed on King Strang, as if she in- 
stinectively warded off a gaze which by 
swerving a little could smite her. 

3ut the Prophet paid no attention to 
any one when the meeting was over, his 
custom being to crush his notes in one 
hand at the end of his peroration, and to 
retire like a priest, leaving the dispersing 
congregation awed by his rapt face. 

The two cousins walked sedately along 

the street of St. James village, while their 
elders lingered about the Tabernacle door 
shaking hands. That primitive settlement 
of the early °50’s consisted of a few houses 
and log stores, a mill, the Tabernacle, and 
long docks, at which steamers touched 
perhaps once a week. The forest partial- 
ly encircled it. A few Gentiles, making 
Saturday purchases in a shop kept by one 
of their own kind, glanced with dislike at 
the separating Mormons. The shouts of 
Gentile children could also be heard at 
Saturday play. Otherwise a Sabbath 
peacefulness was over the landscape. 
3eaver Island had not a rugged coast- 
line, though the harbor of St. James was 
deep and good. Land rose from it in 
gentle undulations rather than hills. 
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Emeline and Roxy walked inland, with 
their backs to the harbor. In summer, 
farmers who lived nearest St. James took 
short-cuts through the woods to meeting, 
and let their horses rest. 

The last house on the street was a wood- 
en building of some pretension, having 
bow-windows and a veranda. High pick- 
ets enclosed a secluded garden. It was 
very unlike the log cabins of the island. 

‘* He lives here,” said Roxy. 

Emeline did not inquire who lived here. 
She understood, and her question was, 

‘How many with him?” 

‘All of them—eight. Seven of them 
stay at home, but Mary French travels 
with him. Didn’t you notice her in the 
Tabernacle—the girl with ive rose in her 
hair, sitting near the platform?” 

‘* Yes, I noticed her. Was that one of 
his wives?” 

Roxy waited until they had struck into 
the woods path, and then looked guard- 
edly behind her. 

**Mary French is the youngest one. 
She was sealed to the Prophet only two 
years ago; and last winter she went trav- 
elling with him, and we heard she dressed 
in men’s clothes and acted as his secre- 
tary.” 

‘*But why did she do that when she 
was his wife according to your religion?” 

‘*T don’t know,” responded Roxy, mys- 
teriously. ‘‘The Gentiles on the main- 
land are very hard on us.” 

They followed the track between fra- 
grant grape-vine and hickory, and the 
girl bred to respect polygamy inquired, 

“Do you feel afraid of the Prophet, 
Cousin Emeline?” 

‘**No, I don’t,” retorted the girl bred to 
abhor it. 

‘*Sometimes I do. He makes people 
do just what he wants them to. Mary 
French was a Gentile’s daughter, the 
proudest girl that ever stepped in St. 
James. She didn’t live on the island; 
she came here to visit. And he got her. 
What's the matter, Cousin Emeline?” 

‘“Some one trod on my grave; I shiv- 
ered. Cousin Roxy, I want to ask you 
a plain question. Do you like a man’s 
having more than one wife?” 

‘*No, I don’t. And father doesn’t ei- 
ther. But he was obliged to marry again, 
or get into trouble with the other elders. 
And Aunt Mahala is very good about 
the house, and minds mother. The rev- 
elation may be plain enough, but I am 


not the kind of a girl,” declared Roxy, 
daringly, as one might blaspheme, ‘‘ that 
cares a straw for the revelation.” 

Emeline took hold of her arm, and they 
walked on with a new sense of compan- 
ionship. 

‘‘A great many of the people feel the 
same way about it. But when the Proph- 
et makes them understand it is part of 
the faith, they have to keep the faith. 
I am a reprobate myself. But don’t tell 
father,” appealed Roxy, uneasily. ‘‘He 
is an elder.” 

** My uncle Cheeseman is a good man,” 
said Emeline, finding comfort in this 
fact. She could not explain to her cousin 
how hard it had been for her to come to 
Beaver Island to live among Mormons. 
Her uncle had insisted on giving his 
orphan niece a home and the protection 
of a male relative, at the death of the 
maiden aunt by whom she had been 
brought up. In that day no girl thought 
of living without protection. Emeline 
had a few thousand dollars of her own, 
but her money was invested, and he could 
not count on the use of it, which men 
assumed a right to have when helpless 
women clustered to their hearths. Her 
uncle Cheeseman was undeniably a good 
man, whatever might be said of his re- 
ligious faith. 

‘‘T like father myself,” assented Roxy. 
‘* He is never strict with us unless the 
Prophet has some revelation that makes 
him so. Cousin Emeline, I hope you 
won't grow to be taken up with Brother 
Strang, like Mary French. I thought he 
looked at you to-day.” 

Emeline’s face and neck were scarlet 
above her black dress. The Gentile re- 
sented as an insult what the Mormon 
simply foreboded as distasteful to herself; 
though there was not a family of that 
faith on the island who would not have 
felt honored in giving a daughter to the 
Prophet. 

‘**T hate him!” exclaimed Emeline, her 
virgin rage mingled with a kind of sweet 
and sickening pain. ‘‘I’ll never go to 
his church again.” 

‘*Father wouldn't like that, Cousin 
Emeline,” observed Roxy, though her 
heart leaped to such unshackled freedom. 
‘‘He says we mustn’t put our hand to 
the plough and turn back. Everybody 
knows that Brother Strang is the only 
person who can keep the Gentiles from 
driving us off the island. They have 
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persecuted us ever since the settlement 
was made. But they are afraid of him. 
They cannot do anything with him. As 
long as he lives he is better than an army 
to keep our lands and homes for us,” 

‘You are in a hard case betwixt Gen 
tiles and Prophet,” laughed Emeline. 

Yet the aspects of life on Beaver Island 
keenly interested her. This small world, 
fifteen miles in length by six in breadth, 
was shut off by itself in Lake Michigan, 
remote from the civilization of towns. 
She liked at first to feel cut loose from 
her past life, and would have had the 
steamers touch less often at St. James, 
diminishing their chances of bringing her 
hateful news. 

There were only two roads on the 
island—one extending from the harbor 
town in the north end to a village called 
Galilee at the extreme southeast end, the 
other to the southwest shore. Along 
these roads farms were laid out, each 
about eighty rods in width and a mile or 
two in length, so that neighbors dwelt 
within call of one another, and the col- 
ony presented a strong front. The King 
of Beaver could scarcely have counselled 
a better division of land for the linking 
of families. On one side of the Cheese 
mans had dwelt an excellent widow with 
a bag chin, and she became Elder Cheese 
man’s second wife. On the other side 
were the Wentworths, and Billy Went 
worth courted Roxy across the fence un 
til it appeared that wives might continue 
passing over successive boundary lines. 

The billowy land was green in the 
morning as paradise, and Emeline thought 
every day its lights and shadows were 
more beautiful than the day before. Life 
had paused in her, and she was glad to 
rest her eyes on the horizon line and 
take no thought about any morrow. She 
helped her cousin and her legal and 
Mormon aunts with the children and the 
cabin labor, trying to adapt herself to 
their habits. But her heart-sickness and 
sense of fitting in her place like a princess 
cast among peasants put her at a disad 
vantage when, the third evening, the King 
of Beaver came into the garden. 

He chose that primrose time of day 
when the world and the human spirit 
should be mellowest, and walked with 
the farmer: between garden beds to where 
Emeline and Roxy were tending flowers. 
The entire loamy place sent up incense. 
Emeline had felt at least sheltered and 
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negatively happy until his voice modu 
lations strangely pierced her, and she 
looked up and saw him. 

He called her uncle Brother Cheese 
man and her uncle called him Brother 
Strang, but on one side was the mien of 
a sovereign and on the other the defer 
ence of a subject. Again Emeline’s blood 
rose against him, and she took as little 
notice as she dared of the introduction. 

The King of Beaver talked to Roxy. 
Billy Wentworth came to the line fence 
and made a face at seeing him helping 
to tie up sweet-pease. Then Billy climb- 
ed over and joined Emeline. They ex- 
changed looks, and each knew the mind 
of the other on the subject of the Prophet. 

Billy was a good safe human creature, 
with the tang of the soil about him, and 
no wizard power of making his presence 
felt when one’s back was turned. Eme- 
line kept her gray eyes directed toward 
him, and talked about his day’s work and 
the trouble of ploughing with oxen. She 
was delicately and sensitively made, with 
a beauty which came and went like flame. 
Her lips were formed in scarlet on a nat- 
urally pale face. Billy Wentworth con- 
sidered her weakly. He preferred the 
robust arm outlined by Roxy’s homespun 
sleeve. And yet she had a sympathetic 
knowledge of men which he felt, without 
being able to describe, as the most deli- 
cate flattery. 

The King of Beaver approached Eme- 
line. She knew she could not escape the 
interview, and continued tying vines to 
the cedar palisades while the two young 
islanders drew joyfully away to another 
part of the garden. The stable and barn- 
yard were between garden and cabin. 
Long variegated fields stretched off in 
bands. A gate let through the cedar pick- 
ets to a pasture where the cows came up 
to be milked. Bees gathering to their 
straw domes for the night made a pur- 
ring hum at the other end of the garden. 

‘I trust you are here to stay,” said 
Emeline’s visitor. 

‘I am never going back to Detroit,” 
she answered. He understood at once 
that she had met grief in Detroit,and that 
it might be other grief than the sort ex- 
pressed by her black garment. 

**'We will be kind to you here.” 

Emeline, finishing her task, glanced 
over her shoulder at him. She did not 
know how tantalizingly her face, close 
and clear in skin texture as the petal of a 
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lily, flashed out her dislike. 
woman's rudeness in 
cious charm. 

**T like Beaver Island,” she remarked, 
winding the remaining bits of string into 
a ball. ‘‘ Every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile.” 

“You mean Gentile man,” said King 
Strang. ‘‘ He is vile, but we hope to ge 
rid of him some time.” 

‘* By breaking his fish-nets and stealing 
his sail-boats? Is it true that a Gentile 
sail-boat was sunk in Lake Galilee and 
kept hidden there until inquiry ceased, 
and then was raised, repainted, and 
launched again, a good Mormon boat?” 

He linked his hands behind him and 
smiled at her daring. 

‘*How many evil stories you have 
heard about us! My dear young lady, I 
could rejoin with truths about our per- 
secutions. Is your uncle Cheeseman a 
malefactor?” 

**My uncle Cheeseman is a good man.” 

‘*So are all my people. The island, 
like all young communities, is infested 
with a class of camp-followers, and every 
depredation of these fellows is charged 
to us. But we shall make it a garden— 
we shall make it a garden.” 

‘* Let me train vines over the whipping 
post in your garden,” suggested Emeline, 
turning back the crimson edge of her lip. 

‘** You have heard that a man was pub- 
licly whipped on Beaver Island—and he 
deserved it. Have you heard also that I 
myself have been imprisoned by outsiders, 
and my life attempted more than once? 
Don’t you know that in war a leader 
must be stern if he would save his people 
from destruction? Have you never heard 
a good thing of me, my child?” 

Emeline, facing her adversary, was en- 
raged at the conviction which the moder- 
ation and gentleness of a martyr was able 
to work in her. 

‘*Oh yes, indeed, I have heard one good 
thing of you—your undertaking the sal- 
vation of eight or nine wives.” 

‘*Not yet nine,” he responded, humor- 
ously. ‘‘And Iam glad you mentioned 
that. It is one of our mysteries that you 
will learn later. You have helped me 
greatly by such a candid unburdening of 
your mind. For you must know that 
you and I are to be more to each other 
than strangers. The revelation was given 
to you when it was given to me in the 
Tabernacle. I saw that.” 
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The air was thickening with dusky 
motes. Emeline fancied that living dark 
atoms were pressing down upon her from 
infinity. 

** You must know,” she said, with deter 
mination, ‘* that I came to Beaver Island 
because I hated men, and expected to see 
nothing but Mormons here—” 

‘*Not counting them men at all,” in 
dulgently supplemented the King of 
Beaver, conscious that she was struggling 
in the most masculine presence she had 
ever encountered. He dropped his voice. 
‘*My child, you touch me as no one has 
touched me yet. There is scarcely need 
of words between us. I know what I am 
to you. You shall not stay on the island 
if you do not wish it. Oh, you are going 
to make me do my best!” 

‘*T wish you would go away!” 

‘*Some Gentile has hurt you, and you 
are beating your bruised strength) on me.” 

‘*Please go away! I don't like you. 
I am bound to another man.” 

‘*You are bound to nobody but me. I 
have waited a lifetime for you.” 

‘‘How dare you talk so to me when 
you have eight wives already!” 

‘*Solomon had a thousand. He was a 
man of God, though never in his life was 
there a moment when he took to his breast 
a miate. I shall fare better.” 

‘* Did you talk to them all like this?” 

‘*‘Ask them. They have their little 
circles beyond which they cannot go. 
Have you thoughts in common with your 
cousin Roxy?” 

‘Yes, very many,” asserted Emeline, 
doggedly. ‘‘I am just like Cousin Roxy.” 

‘You have no mind beyond the milk- 
ing and churning, the sewing and weavy 
ing?” 

‘‘No, I have no mind beyond them.’ 

‘*T kiss your hands—these little hands 
that were made to the. finest uses of life, 
and that I shall fill with honors.” 

‘*Don’t touch me,” warned Emeline. 
‘**They can serateh!” 

The King of Beaver laughed aloud. 
With continued gentleness he explained 
to her: ‘‘ You will come to me. Gentile 
brutes may chase women like savages, 
and maltreat them afterwards; but it is 
different with youand me.” He brought 
his hands forward and folded them up 
right on his breast. ‘‘I have always 
prayed this prayer alone and asa solitary 
soul at twilight. For the first time I 


, 


shall speak it aloud in the presence of one 











who has often thought the same prayer: 
O God, since Thou hast shut me up in this 
world, I will do the best I can, without 
fear or favor. When my task is done, 
let me out!” 

He turned and left her, as if this had 

‘na benediction on their meeting, and 

nt from the garden as he usually went 
from the Tabernacle. Emeline’s heart 
and eyes seemed to overflow without any 
volition of her own. It was a kind of 
spiritual effervescence which she could 
not control. She sobbed two or three 
times aloud, and immediately ground her 
teeth at his back as it passed out of sight. 
Billy and Roxy were so free from the 
baleful power that selected her. They 
could chat in peace under the growing 
darkness, they who had home and fam 
ilies, while she, without a relative except 
those on Beaver Island, or a friend whose 
duty it was to shelter her, must bear the 
shock of that ruinous force. 

The instinct that no one could help 
her but herself kept her silent when she 
retired with Roxy to the loft-chamber. 
Primitive life on Beaver Island settled to 
its rest soon after the birds, and there 
was not a sound outside of nature's stir 
Vou. XCVI.—No 572.—25 








‘*l HAVE ALWAYS PRAYED THIS PRAYER ALONE.” 


rings till morning, unless some drunken 
fishermen trailed down the Galilee road 
to see what might be inflicted on the 
property of sleeping Mormons. 

The northern air blew fresh through 
gable windows of the attic, yet Emeline 
turned restlessly on her straw bed, and 
counted the dim rafters while Roxy slept. 
Finally she could not lie still, and slipped 
cautiously out of bed, feeling dire need 
to be abroad, running or riding with all 
her might. She leaned out of a gable 
window, courting the moist chill of the 
starless night. While the hidden land- 
scape seemed strangely dear to her, she 
was full of unspeakable homesickness 
and longing for she knew not what—a 
life she had not known and could not 
imagine, some perfect friend who called 
her silently through space and was able 
to lift her out of the entanglements of 
existence. 

The regular throbbing of a horse's feet 
approaching along the road at a_ brisk 
walk became quite distinct. Emeline’s 
sensations were suspended while she lis- 
tened. From the direction of St. James 
she saw a figure on horseback coming 
between the dusky parallel fence rows. 
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The sound of walking ceased in front of 
the house, and presently another sound 
crept barely as high as the attic window. 
It was the cry of a violin, sweet and 
piercing, like some celestial voice. It 
took her unawares. She fled from it to 
her place beside Roxy and covered her 
ears with the bedclothes. 

Roxy turned with a yawn and aroused 
from sleep. She rose to her elbow and 
drew in her breath, giggling. The violin 
courted like an angel, finding secret ap- 
proaches to the girl who lay rigid with 
her ears stopped. 

‘“Cousin Emeline!” whispered Roxy, 
‘*do vou hear that?” 

‘* Whatisit?” inquired Emeline, reveal 
ing no emotion. 

‘* It’s Brother Strang serenading.” 

‘* How do you know?” 

3ecause he is theonly man on Beaver 
who can play the fiddle like that.” Roxy 
gave herself over to unrestrained 
gling. ‘‘A man fifty vears old!” 

‘I don’t believe it,” responded Eme- 
line, sharply 

‘*Don’t believe he is nearly fifty? He 
told his age to the elders.” 

‘IT haven't a word of praise for him, 
but he isn’t an old man. He doesn't 
look more than thirty-five.” 

‘To hear that fiddle you'd think he 
wasn’t twenty,” chuckled Roxy. ‘It's 
the first time Brother Strang ever came 
serenading down this road.” 

He did not stay long, but went, trail- 
ing music deliciously into the distance. 
Emeline knew how he rode, with the 
bridle looped over his bow arm. She 
was quieted and lay in peace, sinking to 
sleep almost before the faint, far notes 
could no longer be heard. 

From that night her uncle Cheese 
man’s family changed their attitude tow- 
ard her. She felt it as a withdrawal of 
intimacy, though it expressed reveren- 
tial awe. Especially did her Mormon 
aunt Mahala take little tasks out of her 
hands and wait upon her, while her legal 
aunt looked at her curiously. It was 
natural for Roxy to talk to Billy Went- 
worth across the fence, but it was not 
nrtural for them to share so much fur- 
tive laughter, which ceased when Emeline 
approached. Uncle Cheeseman himself 
paid more attention to his nieee and 
spent much time at the table explaining 
to her the Mormon situation on Beaver 
Island, tracing the colony back to its 


ao )}o- 
to a oe) 


secession from Brigham Young’s party in 
[llinois. 

‘Brother Strang was too large for 
them,” said heruncle. ‘' He can do any 
thing he undertakes to do.” : 

The next Saturday Emeline refused 
to go to the Tabernacle. She gave no 
reason and the family asked for none 
Her caprices were as the gambols of the 
paschal lamb, to be indulged and over 
looked. Roxy offered to stay with her, 
but she rejected companionship, prom 
ising her uncle and aunts to lock herself 
within the cabin and hide if she saw men 
approaching from any direction. Tlie 
day was sultry for that climate, and of 
a vivid clearness, and the sky dazzled 
Emeline had never met any terrifying 
Gentiles during her stay on the island, 
and she felt quite secure in crossing thi 
pasture and taking to the farm woods 
beyond. Her uncle’s cows had worn a 
path which descended to a run with pa 
tially grass-lined channel. Beaver Island 
was full of brooks and springs. The 
children had placed stepping-stones across 
this one. She was vaguely happy, see 
ing the water swirl below her feet, hear 
ing the cattle breathe at their grazing; 
though in the path or on the log which 
she found at the edge of the woods her 
face kept turning towards the town of St. 
James, as the faces of the faithful turn 
toward Mecca. It was childish to think 
of escaping the King of Beaver by mere 
ly staying away from his exhortations 
Emeline knew she was only parleying. 

The green silence should have helped 
her to think, but she found herself wait 
ing—and doing nothing but waiting—for 
what might happen next. She likened 
herself to a hunted rabbit palpitating in 
cover, unable to reach any place of safety 
yet grateful for a moment's breathing. 
Wheels rolled southward along the Galli- 
lee road. Meeting was out. She had tle 
caprice to remain where she was when 
the family wagon arrived, for it had been 
too warm to walk to the Tabernacle. 
Roxy's voice called her, and as she an 
swered, Roxy skipped across the brook 
and ran to her. 

‘*Cousin Emeline,” the breathless girl 
announced, **lere comes Mary French to 
see you!” 

Emeline stiffened upon the log. 

** Where?” 

Roxy glanced behind at a figure fol- 
lowing her across the meadow. 





THE 


inquired 
with the 


W hat does she want of me?” 
‘If she 


necessary 


line came home 
ilv. it was not to call me.” 


She drove by herself. She says Bro 
er Strang sent her to you.” 

Emeline stood up as the Prophet’s 
oungest wife entered that leafy silence 


Roxy, forgetting that these two had never 
net before, slipped away and left them. 
1ey looked at each Other 
‘** How do you do, Mrs. Strang?” spoke 
Emeline. 
‘How do you do, Miss Cheeseman?” 
spoke Mary French. 
‘Will you sit down on this log?” 
Thank you.” 
Mary French had more flesh and blood 
was larger and of a 


that type of 


Emeline. She 


browner tint 


ian 
varmer and 
brunette with startling black hair which 
and with 
full 


bloomed 


yreaks into a floss of little curls, 
Her 


half 


lips 


unexpected blue eyes 


made a bud, and it only 


when she smiled. From crown to slip 


per she was a ripe and supple woman. 
Though elad, like Emeline, in black, her 
garinent Was a transparent texture over 


white, and she held a parasol with crim 
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lining behind her head She had 


eft her bonnet In 
“My 
quiet and smiling, 


son 
conveyance 

Mary French 
‘sent me to tell vou 


ner 


husband,” said 


that you will be weleomed into our fam 


ily 
Emeline looked her in the eyes. The 
Prophet's wife had the most unblenching 
smiling faze she had ever encounters d. 
‘*T do not wish to enter your family 
[am not a Mormon 


not a Mormon.” 
They sat silent, the trees stirring around 


will make you wish it I was 


them. 
‘I do 
** How ec: 


Eme 
witli 


said 
to 


not understand it,” 


come me 


line you 


in 
Ss ich a message?” 
‘Tig 
your turn comes.’ 
Emeline looked at Mary French as if 


‘an do it as Vou Can do it when 


she had been stabbed 
a 


French. 


Mary 


seems to vou 


hurts, doesn’t it said 
‘** But wait till he 
a great strong archangel—an archangel 
with only the weakness of dabbling his 
wings in the dirt—and you will withhold 


from him nothing, no one, that may be 


‘‘TT’S BROTHER STRANG SERENADING.” 
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of use to him. If he wants to put me by 
for a while, it is his will. You cannot 
take my place 

‘Oh, don’t!” gasped Emeline. ‘‘ lam 
not that sort of woman—I should kill!” 

“That is because vou have not lived 
with him. I would rather have him 
make me suffer than not have him at all.” 

‘Oh, don’t! I can’t bear it! Help 
me!” prayed Emeline, stretching her 
hands to the wife. 

Mary French met her with one hand 
and the unflinching smile. Her flesh was 
firm and warm, while Emeline’s was cold 
and quivering 


I cannot fill vours.” 


‘You have never loved anybody, have 
you?” 

“ne.” 

‘But you have thought you did?” 

‘IT was engaged before I came here.” 

‘And the engagement is broken?” 

** We quarrelled.” 

Mary French breathed deeply. 

‘You will forget it here. He can 
draw the very soul out of your body.” 

** He cannot!” flashed Emeline. 

‘*Some one will kill him yet. He is 
not understood at his best, and he cannot 
endure defeat of any kind. When you 
come into the family you must guard him 
from his enemies as I have constantly 
guarded him. If you ever let a hair of his 
head be harmed—then I shall hate you!” 

‘“Mrs. Strang, do you come here to 
push me too? My uncle's family, every- 
thing, all are closing around me! Why 
don’t you help me? I loathe—I loathe 
your husband!” 

Mary French rose, her smile changing 
only to express deep tenderness. 

‘You are a good girl, dear. I can 
myself feel your charm. I was not so 
self-denying. In my fierce young girl- 
hood I would have removed a rival. But 
since you ask me,I will do all I ean for 
you in the way you desire. My errand 
is done. Good-by.” 

‘*Good- by,” answered Emeline, re- 
straining herself. 

She sat watching the elastic shape 
under the parasol move with its shadow 
across the field. She had not a doubt 
until Mary French was gone; then the 
deep skill of the Prophet’s wife with rivals 
sprung out like a distortion of nature. 

Emeline had nearly three weeks in 
which to intrench herself with doubts 
and defences. She felt at first surprised 
and relieved. When her second absence 


from the Tabernacle was passed over j 
silence she found in her nature an una 
countable pique, which steadily grew t. 
unrest. She ventured and turned ba 
on the woods path leading to St. James 
many times, each time daring farthe) 
The impulse to go to St. James came on 
her at waking, and she resisted throug] 
busy hours of the day. But the family 
often had tasks from which Emeline was 
free. and when the desire grew unendu: 
able she knelt at her secluded bedside in 
the loft, trying to bring order out of her 
confused thoughts. She reviewed he: 
quarrel with her lover, and took blame 
for his desertion. The grievance which 
had seemed so great to her before sh: 
came to Beaver Island dwindled, and his 
personality with it. In self-defence sh: 
eoaxed her faney, pretending that James 
Arnold was too good for her. It was 
well he had found it out. But because 
he was too good for her she ought to go 
on being fond of him ata safe distance, 
undetected by him, and discreetly cher 
ishing his large blond image as her ideal 
of manhood. If she had not been bred 
in horror of Catholics, the cloister at this 
time would have occurred to her as her 
only safe refuge. 

These secret rites in her bedroom being 
ended, and Roxy diverted from her move 
ments, she slipped off into the woods 
path, sometimes running breathlessly 
toward St. James. 

The impetus which carried Emeline in- 
creased with each journey. At first she 
was able to check it in the woods depths, 
but it finally drove her until the village 
houses were in sight. 

When this at last happened, and she 
stood gazing, fascinated, down the tunnel 
of forest path, the King of Beaver spoke 
behind her. 

Emeline screamed in terror and took 
hold of a bush, to make it a support and 
a veil. 

‘‘Have I been a patient man?” he in- 
quired, standing between her and her un 
cle’s house. ‘‘I waited for you to come 
to me.” 

‘I am obliged to go somewhere,”’ said 
Emeline, plucking the leaves and un- 
steadily shifting her eyes about his feet. 
‘*T cannot stay on the farm all the time.” 
Through numbness she felt the pricking 
of a sharp rapture. 

The King of Beaver smiled, seeing be- 
trayed in her face the very vertigo of joy. 





THE KING 
‘You will give yourself to me now?” 
begged, venturing 
‘You felt 

Do you think the days 


e winningly out 


retched hands. have the 


eed as I have? 


ive been easy to me?) Wien you were 


on knees 1 was on knees too. 


Every day you came in this direction 1] 


Are 


your my 
came as far as I dared, to meet you. 
he obstacles all passed?” 

‘*No,” said Emeline. 

He herself that 
most insidious question, ** Why could not 


was making her ask 


the other have been like this?” 

‘* Pell 
now ?”’ 

**No,” said Emeline. 

‘IT have be 
since you said you hated 
The miracle 
Next 
He spoke wistfully. 

‘**No,” Emeline answer 
the 
She kept her eyes on the 
while talked, 
and glanced up when she 
replied. He stood with his 
hat off. The flakes of sun 
touched his head and the 


me—can you say, ‘I hate you,’ 


grown to a better man 


cannot 
time?” 


me. 


be fe reed. 


ed, holding to bush 


cround he 


fair skin of his forehead 
He toward Em- 
eline, and retreated 
around the With 
out hesitating he passed, 


moved 
she 
bush. 


making a salutation, and 
went on by himself to St. 
James. She 
rapid military walk furtive 
ly, her eyebrows crouch- 
ing, her lips rippling with 
passionate tremors. Then 
to flight home- 
ward, her skirts swishing 
through the woods with a 
rush like the wind. The 
rebound was as violent as 
the tension had been. 
There were few festivi- 
ties on Beaver Island, the 
Mormon families living a 
pastoral life, many of them 
yet taxed by the struggle 
for existence. Crops shot 
up rank and strong .in the 
short Northern summer. 
Soft cloud masses sailed 
over the island, and rain- 
storms marched across it 
with drums of thunder 


watehed his 


she took 


sé 
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which sent reverberations along the wa- 
ter world. Or fogs rolled in, muffling and 
obliterating homesteads 

Emeline staid in the house, busying 
herself with the monotonous duties of the 


family three days. She was determined 


never to go into the woods path again 


without Roxy. The fourth day a gray 
fog gave her no choice but imprisonment. 
It had the acrid tang of smoke from fires 
About night- 
fall the west wind rose and blew it back, 


burning on the mainland. 


revealing a land mantled with condensed 
drops. 

Emeline put on her hat and shawl to 
walk around in the twilight. The other 
young creatures of the house were glad 


YOU WILL GIVE YOURSELF TO ME NOW?” 
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to be out also, and Roxy and Roxy’s lover 
talked across the fence. Emeline felt 
fortified against the path through the 
woods at night; yet her feet turned in 
that direction, and as certainly as water 
seeks its level she found herself on the 
moist elastic track. Cow-bells on the 
farm sounded fainter and farther. <A 
gloom of trees massed around her, and 
the forest gave up all its perfume to the 
dampness. 

At every step she meant to turn back, 
though a recklessness of night and of 
meeting the King of Beaver grew upon 
her. Thus, without any reasonable ex- 
cuse for her presence there, she met Mary 
French. 

‘Ts that you, Miss Cheeseman?” panted 
the Prophet’s youngest wife. 

Emeline confessed her identity. 

‘*T was coming for you, but it is for- 
tunate you are so faron the way. There 
is a steamboat at the dock, and it will go 
out in half an hour. I could not get 
away sooner to tell you.” Mary French 
breathed heavily from running. ‘*‘ When 
the steamboat came in the captain sent 
for my husband, as the captains always 
do. I went with him: he knows how I 
dread to have him go alone upon a boat 
since an attempt was made last year to 
kidnap him. But this time there was 
another reason, for I have been watch- 
ing. And sure enough, a young man 
was on the steamboat inquiring where he 
could find you. His name is James Ar- 
nold. The captain asked my husband to 
direct him to you. You will readily un- 
derstand why he did not find you. Come 
at once!” 

‘*T will not,” said Emeline. 

‘*But you wanted me to help you, and 
I have been trying to do it. We easily 
learned by letter from our friends in De- 
troit who your lover was. My husband 
had me do that: he wanted to know 
Then without his knowledge I stooped to 
write an anonymous letter.” 

‘*To James Arneld?” 

seo” 

** About me?” 

** About you.” 

‘* What did you tell him?” 

‘*T said you were exposed to great 
danger on Beaver Island, among the 
Mormons, and if you had any interest- 
ed friend it was time for him to inter- 
fere.” 

‘And that brought him here?” 
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‘I am sure it did. He was keen! 
disappointed at not finding you.” 

‘But why didn’t he come to tly 
farm?” 

‘*“My husband prevented that. HH: 
said you were on Beaver Island three o: 
four weeks ago, but you were now in the 
Fairy Isle. It was no lie. He spoke in 
parables, but the other heard him literal 
ly. We let him inquire of people in St. 
James. But no one had seen you since 
the Saturday you came to the Taberna 
cle. So he is going back to Mackinac to 
seek you. Your life will be decided in 
a quarter of an hour. Will you go on 
that steamboat?” 

‘Throw myself on the merey of a 
man who dared—dared to break his en 
gagement, and who ought to be punished 
and put on probation, and then refused! 
No, I cannot!” 

‘*The minutes are slipping away.” 

‘** Besides, I have nothing with me but 
the clothes I have on. And my uncle’s 
family—think of my uncle’s family!” 

* You can write to your uncle and 
have him send your baggage. I dare not 
But I thought of 
what you would need to-night, and put 
some things and 
satchel. 
all.” 

Emeline took hold of the bag which 
Mary French shoved in her hand. Their 
faces were indistinct to each other. | 

‘*For the firsi. time in my life I have 
deceived my husband!” 

‘*Oh, what shall I do; what shall I 
do?” eried the girl, 

A steamer whistle at St. James dock 
sent its bellow rebounding from tree to 
tree in the woods. Emeline seized Mary 
French and kissed her violently on both 
cheeks. She snatched the bag and flew 
toward St. James. 

‘* Stop!’ commanded 
wife, 

She ran in pursuit, catching Emeline 
by the shoulders. 

**You sha’n’t go! Whatam I doing? 
Maybe robbing him of what is necessary 
to his highest success! I am a fool—to 
think he might turn back to me for con- 
solation when you are gone—God forgive 
me such silly fondness! I can’t have a 
secret between him and myself—I will 
tell him! You shall not go—and cause 
him a mortal hurt! Wait!—stop!—the 
It’s too late!” 


carry any messages. 


some money in this 
They were mine. Keep them 


the Prophet's 


“ad 3 
boat is gone! 



























THE KING 





‘Let me loose!” struggled 
neline. wrenching herself 
ay 
She ran on through the 
oods, and Mary French, 
atching at garments which 
ided her, stumbled and fell 
the damp path, gathering 
dead leaves under her palms. 
Pie steamer’s prolonged bel- 
»w covered her voice. 
Candles were lighted in 
St. James. The Tabernacle 


spread itself like a great cir 








cular web dark with moist- 
ire. Emeline was conscious 
of running across the gang 
plank as a sailor stooped to 


draw it in. The bell was 





ringing and the boat was al- 
ready in motion. It sidled 
and backed away from its 
moorings. 

Emeline knelt panting at 
the rail on the forward deck. 
\ flambeau fastened to the 
vharf bowed its light to the 





vind as the boat swung 
about, showing the King of 
Beaver smiling and waving 
He did 
not see Emeline His fare 
well was for the man whom 
he had sentaway without her. 
His golden hairand beard and 


his hand in farewell 


blue eyes floated into Eme- 
line’s past as the steamer re- 
ceded, the powerful face and 
lithe figure first losing their 
identity, and then merging 
into night. What if it was 
true that she was robbing 
both him and herself of the best life, as 
Mary French was smitten to believe at 
the last moment? Her Gentile gorge 
rose against him, and the traditions of a 
thousand years warred in her with nature; 
yet she stretched her hands toward him 
in the darkness. 

Then she heard a familiar voice, and 
knew that the old order of things was re 
turning, while Beaver Island, like a dream, 
went silently down upon the waters. 

Some years later, in the °50’s, Emeline, 
sitting opposite her husband at the break 
fast table, heard him announce from the 
morning paper, 


‘* Murder of King Strang, the Mormon 


All the de 


Prophet of Beaver Island.” 
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‘LET ME LOOSE!" STRUGGLED EMELINE.” 


tails of the affair, even the track of the 
bullets which erashed into that golden 
head, were mercilessly printed. The read 
er, surprised by a sob, dropped his paper 

“What! Are you crying, Mrs. Arnold?” 

‘It was so cruel!” sobbed Emeline. 
‘‘And Billy Wentworth, like a savage, 
helped to do it!” 

‘*He had provocation, no doubt, though 
it is a horrid deed. 


King of Beaver the tribute of a tear. He 
befogged me considerably the only time 


I ever met him.” 
‘You see only his evil 
he was to Mary Frencl: and the others.” 


But I see what 


‘* His bereaved widows ?” 
‘The ones who believed in his best.” 


Perhaps I owe the 
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A GROUP OF PLAYERS. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON 





EDWIN 


GOOD many years ago, while Edwin 
‘A. Booth was playing a successful en- 
gagement in one of the leading theatres, 
I dropped into his dressing-room one 
night during the course of the perform- 
ance. He chanced to be in a particularly 
happy frame of mind and he was often 
cheerful and happy, tradition to the con- 
trarv notwithstanding. He was smoking 
the inevitable pipe. and he was arrayed 
in the costume of Richelieu, with his feet 


BOOTH. 


upon the table, submitting patiently to 
the manipulations of his wardrobe-man 
or ‘‘ dresser.” After a few words of greet 
ing the eall-boy knocked at the door and 
said that Mr. Booth was wanted at a ce: 
tain ‘‘ left lower entrance.” The protag 
onist jumped up quickly, and asked if 
I would stay where I was and keep his 
pipe alight, or go along with him and 
see him ‘“‘lunch the cuss of Rum,” quot 
ing the words of George L. Fox, who had 
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wen producing recently a ludicrously 
lever burlesque of Booth in the same 


nart. I followed him to the wings, and 
stood by his side while he waited for his 
eue. It was the fourth act of the drama, 
[ remember, and the stage was set as a 
carden, nothing of which was visible from 
our position but the flies and the back of 

wings; and we might have been 
placed in a great bare barn, so far as any 
scenie effect was apparent. Adrian, Ba- 
radas, and the conspirators were speak- 
ing, and at an opposite entrance, waiting 
for her cue, was the Julie of the evening. 
She was a good woman and an excellent 
actress, but unfortunately not a personal 
favorite with the Star, who called my at- 
tention to the bismuth with which 
was covered, and said that if she got any 
of it on to his new scarlet cloak he would 
pinch her black and blue, puffing volumes 
of smoke into my face as he spoke. When 
the proper time came he rushed upon the 
stage, With a parting injunction not to 
let his pipe go out; and with the great 
meerschaum in my own mouth I saw the 
heroine of the play cast herself into his 
arms, and noticed, to my great amuse- 
ment, that she did smear the robes of my 
Lord Cardinal with the greasy white stuff 
he so much disliked. I winked back at 
the half-comic, half-angry glance he shot 
towards me over Julie's snowy shoulders. 
[ half expected to hear the real scream he 
had threatened to cause her to utter. I 
thought of nothing but the humorous, 
absurd side of the situation; I was eager 
to keep the pipe going. And lo! he raised 
his hand and spoke those familiar lines: 
‘* Around her form I draw the awful cir- 
cle of our solemn Church. Place but a 
foot within that hallowed ground, and on 
thy head, yea, though it wear a crown, 
Pll launch the curse of Rome!” Every 
head upon the stage was uncovered, and 
[ found my own hat in my hand! I for- 
got all the tomfoolery we had been in- 
dulging in; I forgot his pipe, and my 
promise regarding it; I forgot that I had 
been a habitual theatre-goer all my life; 
[ forgot that I was a Protestant heretic, 
and that it was nothing but stage-play; I 
forgot everything, except the fact that I 
was standing in the presence of the great, 
visible head of the Catholic religion in 
Franee, and that I was ready to drop 
upon my knees with the rest of them at 
his invoeation. 

That was Edwin Booth the Actor! 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 572.—26 
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In 1881 Booth wrote: 
dear Mother may be spared to you many, 
many years. My dear old Mother is not 
so well as I could wish, and my sister 
Rosalie, her nurse, begins to fail. I'd 
rather have a cozy home, like yours, with 
Mother, than all the flummery and puff- 
ery I’m wasting my life for.” 

A few months later he wrote from Lon- 
don: ‘I scratch in haste, therefore excuse 
my incoherence. I am tired in body and 
brain, my dear Boy. The poor little girl 
[his second wife) is passing away from us. 
For weeks she has been failing rapidly; 
and the doctors have at last refused to 
attend her longer, unless she follows their 
directions and keeps her bed day and 
night. They tell me that she is dying, 
and that I may expect her death at any 
time. It is very pitiful to see her fading 
before our eyes. Edwina, deprived of 
sleep, and half dead with sorrow for the 
only mother she has ever known, and I— 
worn out with my nightly labors and 
wretched all the while—si: turn by turn 
tocheer her. The doctors—Mackenzie and 
Sir William Jenner—have pronounced 
her case hopeless. Edwina has written 
to Mrs. McVicker; and at last Mary knows 
that she isdying. You can imagine my 
condition just now; acting at random ev- 
ery evening, and tfursing a half-insane, 
dying wife all day, and all night too, for 
that matter. I am scarce sane myself. I 
scribble this in haste at two in the morn- 
ing, for I know not when I will have a 
chance to write sensibly and coherently 
again. Good-night. And God bless you!” 

The last portrait for which Booth ever 
sat was made by Mr. Bradley, in black 
and white, and reproduced in Harper's 
Weekly at the time of Booth’s death. It 
cost the subject a long and weary day’s 
sitting, and it represents him in his own 
private room at The Players, surrounded 
by the inanimate things he loved best. 
The artist found him in an old-fashioned, 
commonplace, reps-covered arm-chair, of 
the late Pierce or early Buchanan period, 
in which he was very anxious to be por- 
trayed; and it was with no little persua- 
sion that he was induced to place himself 
in another seat, much more old-fashioned 
and much more picturesque. To the ar- 
tist, who was a stranger to him, he hesi- 
tated to give his reason for the queer pref- 
erence. But it seems that the homely 
piece of furniture stood in the parlor of 
Mr. Jefferson’s house, in which lived his 
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first wife, and his cne love; that it was 
deeply associated with all the sentiment 
of their courting days; that after his mar- 
riage he had asked Mr. Jefferson for it; 
that it had gone with him, always, wher- 
ever his home had been. And he would 
have liked, he said, in his ever- gentle 
way, to have it in the picture — for 
‘* Mary’s sake.” And then followed many 
tender, loving words concerning that same 
Mary, whom he had lost thirty years be- 
fore. 

That was Edwin Booth the Son, the 
Husband, and the Father! 

I can hardly remember when I did not 
know and admire Booth as an actor. We 
first met personally on a Long Branch 
boat, about 1865, when I was presented to 
him by Lester Wallack. We rarely if 
ever met until ten years later, when 
through common friends we were thrown 
much together. My mother was in her 
early widowhood then. Booth and his 
wife came ofien to us, and we went often 
tothem. A pleasant acquaintance ripen- 
ed by degrees into an intimate friendship. 
In the summer of 1875 or 1876 the mother 
and I chanced to find the Booths at the 
Grand Union Hotel in Saratoga, and at 
their request we occupied two vacant 
rooms in a little suite engaged by them, 
in one of the most retired cottages in the 
Grand Union grounds. We were to- 
gether a month or two, dining at the 
same table and spending most of our 
waking hours as one family. It was at 
this period that the second Mrs. Booth, 
always a nervous invalid, began to show 
signs of the mental lack of balance which 
finally sapped her own life and almost 
broke his heart. During her frequent 
attacks at Saratoga and later, when the 
two families met in New York and in 
London, sometimes she was very trying, 
but I never knew him to show a sign or 
utter a word of impatience. He bore 
meekly with everything she said and did, 
made excuses for her, concealed her irri- 
tability and her irresponsibility as much 
as possible; he held her in his arms, as if 
she were a baby, for hours and nights to- 
gether without a murmur, and he showed 
a devotion that hardly can be equalled. 

After my mother’s death I went abroad 
at once with an aunt and her children. 
We found Booth playing at the Adelphi 
Theatre in London, and living at a hotel 
where he was neither satisfied nor com- 
fortable. Finally Booth and his daugh- 


ter moved into the apartments my peop|: 
had vacated in Clarges Street, Piccadilly. 
I occupied a bedroom and sitting -roon 
on the upper floor, and of course sa 
Booth daily. He was ill and dispirited 
He smoked too much, took too little ex 
ercise, was neglectful of his diet, and in 
a bad physical condition generally. He 
rehearsed every morning and he played 
every evening; and his doctor said he 
must live more in the open air, and tak; 
long walks every day. I was busy, and 
naturally absorbed, but I made it my, 
duty to see that Booth went on foot to 
and from the theatre every evening, | 
always going with him. And very plea- 
sant are my recollections of those walks 
and talks. Down Piccadilly, throug), 
the Haymarket, across Trafalgar Square. 
and along the Strand we went; or throug!) 
the parks to Whitehall; and home by way 
of the Embankment. Booth’s face was 
not well enough known to be recognized 
by all the passers-by as it would have 
been in an American city, and he thor 
oughly enjoyed the feeling of incognito 
Nothing distressed him more than noto 
riety or public observation. He rare], 
travelled in a horse-car or an omnibus on 
that account, and I have seen him shrink 
like a hyper-bashful child at any sign o! 
recognition from strangers. 

One perfect night, when the sky was 
without a cloud and the full moon was 
high in the heavens, we wandered home 
from the theatre, along the shore of tli 
Thames, turned into the little square upo 
which looked the windows of the Ban 
queting Hall out of which Charles | 
stepped to his death; then we passed 
through Axe Yard, where Pepys onc: 
lived; paused in front of St. Margaret's 
where Raleigh’s head was buried; gazed 
at the Abbey; and drifted, by some curi 
ous chance of gates being open, into the 
cloisters. There we stopped for a long 
time, with the whole sacred place to our 
selves and no sound but the bell of tlie 
clock-tower ringing the quarters. The 
influence of the spot and the hour was 
upon us, and Edwin spoke of it all in 
a never-to-be-forgotten way; of Sheridan 
and Johnson and Cumberland, of Gar 
rick and Newton and Chaucer and tlie 
rest of them, sleeping quietly so near us 
We were loath to leave, but he dreaded 
being locked in the place, and thereby 
distressing ‘‘ Daughter” by his non-ap 
pearance all night. And we walked 
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ack to our own door, almost without a 
vord, 

Booth had a keen sense of humor, and 
among his intimates he was anything but 
the sad and gloomy man whom the out- 
side world associated, always, with the 

aracter of the melancholy Dane of the 

His published letters show how 
t and cheerful he was, usually, in 
his familiar correspondence; and the fol- 
owing rhyming epistle is worth printing 
ere as an example of his not infrequent 
efforts in that peculiar line. It came with 
an engraved portrait, neatly framed: 


ve. 
. 
vn 


Xmas Eve, ‘79. 
Dear H 
Think not that I forget, 
Or that the walkin’s 
Is why I haven't called as yet 
Fumer la pipe, ou 
In your sanctum-sanctorum 
*Tis but because I have to fry 
Some other fish before they're dry; 


’ 


pecause wet, 


cigarette 


This only is the reason why 

My friends I do not bore ’em 

So, since I can’t aller chez 

This dead-head I present, in 

Of the one which here I shoulder, 
Hoping this too may likewise eall 
Before the New Year learns to ¢ awl, 
Or the old one grows much older. 

I know not, dear Hutton, 
button 


But 
If you'll care a 
For this mug 0’ my own that I send, 
Though ‘tis told me as truth 
(May be flatt’ry, forsooth,) 
$y some who are judges— 
That this very mug is 
By far the best phiz 
Of your friend 
Epwin Boorn. 
P.S.—You may spurn it, or dern it, 
Or dash it, or da 1g it, or burn it, 
Or mash it—by puttin’ yer fut on, 
Do anything—rather than hang it, 
If vou don’t like it, dear Hutton. 


In my Memoir of Booth I have spoken 
of his kindness of heart, of his delicacy 
of feeling, of his thoughtfulness of oth- 
ers, and of his unbounded, silent charity. 
Even the members of his own family and 
his most intimate friends never heard of 
half the good he did. Sitting in his room 
in The Players, when his physical decay 
was first becoming manifest, I told him 
or a letter I had just received from the 
daughter of one of the old comedians, in 
which she offered the club a portrait of 
her father. Booth had received a letter 
from her to the same purport, would I 
write for both of us in reply? Her note 
was on his desk across the room, that 
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black-bordered one, on the top of a pile 
of unanswered epistles, he said, just at my 
hand. I picked it up and read aloud,‘ My 
dear Mr. Booth,—How can I ever thank 
you for your great liberality ‘** No, 
no; not that one; the next.” The next 
began, ‘‘I do not know what to say to 
for your wonderful generosity—” 
‘*No, no; not that either;” and he picked 
up the whole package and threw them 
into an drawer, that I 
should unwittingly have discovered some 
of his beneficiaries. 

When an old friend and fellow-plaver 
died, Edwin bought a lot for his remains, 
buried him, placed a handsome monument 
over his head, purchased a house and fur- 
nished it fully for the widow, and gave 
her a liberal income, continued to her af- 
ter his own death. He was staying with 
us—as he often did before he had a city 
home at The Players 
mysterious and 
said, which kept him, much against his 
will, from the bedside of his daughter, 
who was expecting her first confinement 
in Boston. He was in the receipt of long 
and not very encouraging telegrams from 
and he 
But his business kept 


you 


open ashamed 


-detained by some 


vexatious business, he 


Mr. Grossman, every day; was 
visibly anxious. 
him. What it 
asked, and only knew at last by accident. 
The widow called one day when Edwin 
was smoking in the study. The maid 
reported that there was a reading-class, or 
a lecture, in the library ; and the old lady 
was shown up stairs. I rose to go, after 
the first greeting, but she asked me to 
stay, perhaps I could help them, and then 
the story of the mysterious and impor- 
tant business came out. Booth 
ranging for her husband's monument. 
She thought the pedestal too high, or 
too low; she could not decide upon the 
shape of the granite posts or the railing, 
and she did not altogether like the 
scription! And the patient benefactor 
was waiting in New York, consumed by 
his paternal anxiety, saying nothing to 
his old and forlorn friend, who was of 
course entirely unconscious of his feel- 
ings, until she had made up her mind as 
to what she wanted. Isettled everything 
for them in a few moments, and despatch- 
ed him to Boston that same evening to 
make the acquaintance of his new grand- 
child. 

Another old friend of Booth, a super- 
annuated actor, and a very aged man, 


was of course I never 


was ar- 
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lunched with him one day at The Play- 
ers. The weather was threatening as he 
left, and his host sent him home in a car- 
riage. The guest was very much affect- 
ed when they parted, and tried to say 
something, in a half-tearful way, which 
Booth would not let him utter. After 
he had gone some one spoke of the 
gentleness and sweetness of the veteran’s 
character, and said it was to be hoped 
that he had managed to save enough to 
keep his body and his soul together for 
the little time that was left to him here. 
‘*Oh yes, he’s all right!” replied Booth. 
‘*He has something to support him com- 
fortably as long as he lives, poor dear. 
And I’m glad of it.” After Booth had 
passed away it was learned that the 
something, more than enough, was fur- 
nished by Booth, who had invested nine 
thousand dollars in an annuity to cheer 
his fellow-player’s declining years. But 
he did not even hint of such a deed. He 
simply said, ‘‘I am glad of it!” 

Many years before that I called upon 
Booth, one afternoon, at the Albemarle 
Hotel, in New York, during an engage- 
ment at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. His 
wife was dead; his daughter was married 
and living in a distant city, and he was 
quite alone and lonely. I brought into 
him a little fresh air, something from the 
outside world, and change of thought; 
and I was made to feel that my presence 
was not unwelcome. He sat, with the 
never-missing pipe, in an easy-chair, rest- 
ful and content, talking of the old times 
and old seasons in which he then was be- 
ginning almost exclusively to live, when 
the waiter entered the room and put a 
visiting-card into his hand. ‘Tell the 
lady that Mr. Booth is engaged,” was the 
quiet remark, and he continued the con- 
versation where it had been interrupted. 
The caller was au influential leader of 
society in New York, and a charming wo- 
man personally, and I remonstrated with 
him for not receiving her and her equally 
charming daughter, who was with her. 
But he couldn’t be bothered! In a few 
moments there came another card. This 
time that of a prominent man of affairs, 
a man known honorably throughout the 
country, a busy man, whose call was a 
compliment in itself; but ‘‘ Mr. Booth was 
lying down.” Still another card was pre- 
sented. two cards, those of a man and his 
wife whom nobody.could afford to refuse 
to receive. ‘‘But Mr. Booth was en- 


gaged.” At last came a card, followed 
by the request to ‘‘show the lady up!” 

I put on my overcoat to leave the room. 
but was told to wait. The lady was a 
friend of mine, whom I would be glad to 
see and who would be glad to see me 
Curious to discover the identity of the 
person so distinguished, I did wait, and 
Black Betty entered, the old negro ser 
vant who had uursed his daughter when 
she was a baby, who had taken the most 
tender care of his wife when she was 
slowly and unhappily dying, and who 
had been a life-long, devoted, faithful 
friend to them all. She had left his se: 
vice after his daughter’s marriage, and had 
been married recently herself. She kiss 
ed ‘‘ Massa Edwin’s ” hand—she was born 
a slave; she shook hands cordially wit! 
me; she was placed in the most comfort 
able rocking-chair, and she began to talk, 
familiarly, about her own affairs and his 
She couldn’t afford to go to the theatre 
‘“*no mo’,” she said, but she wanted her 
husband to see Massa Edwin play; could 
she have a pass, for two, for that night? 
He wrote the pass at once, which she read 
and returned to him with a shake of tlx 
head. ‘They was only niggas; the do 
keeper wouldn't let no niggas into the 
orchestra seats; a pass to the gallery was 
good enough for them.” <A second pape: 
she received silently, but with another. 
and still more decided, shake of the head 
I saw it over her shoulder, and it read, 
‘*Pass my friend Betty Blank and part) 
to my box this evening. Edwin Booth.” 
And Betty occupied the box! 

Still he was too tired to receive the 
daughter of one of the most distinguished 
men of science in the country, a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or a bishop and his wife! 

That was Edwin Booth the Man! 

’ Booth was certainly a great actor. But 
it seems to those who loved him best and 
who knew him best that he was a better 
man. He was tried by domestic sorrows 
and by business troubles as few men have 
been tried, but he never flinched, he never 
lost heart, and he never spoke bitterly of 
those who had wronged him most. His 
tenderness was exquisitely human. 

Mr. Jefferson, his successor in the pres 
idency of The Players, and the only man 
on the American stage to-day who is wor- 
thy to succeed him, spoke of Booth in the 
club-house on the night of his own inau- 
gural in the following words: ‘‘But a 
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vears ago Booth, although rich in 
He had been 
ealthy, and he saw the grand dramatic 


enius, Was poor in pocket 


strueture he had reared taken from him 
nd devastated, His reverse of fortune 
vas from no fault of his own, but from 
. confiding nature. When he again, by 
irduous toil, accumulated wealth, one 
ould have supposed that the thought of 
is former reverses would have startled 
iim. and that he would have elutched his 
rewly acquired vold and garnered it to 
iimself, fearful lest another stroke of ill 
fortune should fall upon him. But in 
stead of making him a coward it gave him 
courage. It did not warp his mind or 
steel his heart against humanity. No 
sterility settled upon him. His wrongs 
seemed to have fertilized his generosity, 
and here we behold the fruit. .. . The 
valls within which we stand, the art, the 
books, and the comforts that surround us, 
represent a life of toil and travel, sleep 
less nights, tedious journeys, and weary 
work; so that when he bestowed upon us 
this club, it was not his wealth only, but 
W hen 
the stranger comes here and asks us for 
the monument of Edwin Booth, we can 
truly and significantly say, * Look around 


it was himself he gave us 


you. 

* It has been said that Edwin Booth was 
the son of his father; that his reputation 
as his father’s son was not only the foun 
dation, but the greater part of the rep 
utation he built for himself; that all he 
knew and all he was came from the fa 
ther whom he copied so carefully. In 
his own defence. perhaps, he wrote, in an 
article upon the elder Kean, these modest, 
thoughtful lines: ** The word imitation 
seems to be used as a slur upon the actor 
alone. The painter and the sculptor go 
to Italy to study the old masters, and are 
praised for their good copies after tliis 
or that one. They are not censured for 
imitation; and why may not the actor 
also have his preceptor, his model?) Whiy 
should he be denounced for following in 
the footsteps of his old master? Why 
should he alone be required to depart 
from the traditions? True, other artists 
see the works of their predecessors, and 
can retain or reject beauties or blemishes 
at will; but the actor relies solely on 
uncertain records of his master’s art, and 
thereby is frequently misled into the im- 
itation of faults rather than into the em 
ulation of virtues. In the main, tradition 
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to the actor is as true as that which the 
sculptor perceives in Angelo, the painter 
in Raphael, and the musician in Beetho 
ven: all these artists have sight and sound 
to guide them. I, as an actor, know that 
could I sit in front of the stage and see 
myself at work I would condemn much 
that has been lauded; and correct many 
faults which I feel are mine and which 
escape the critics’ notice. But I cannot see 
or hear my mistakes as can the sculptor, 
the painter, the writer, and the musician. 
Tradition, if it be traced through pure 
channels and to the fountain-head, leads 
one as near to Nature as can be followed 
by her servant Art. Whatever Quin, Bar 
ton Booth, Garrick, and Cooke gave to 
stagecraft, or, as we now term it, * busi 
ness,’ they received from their predeces 
sors; from Betterton, and perhaps from 
Shakspere himself, who, though not dis 
tinguished as an actor, well knew what 
acting should be; and what they inherit 
ed in this way they bequeathed, in turn, 
to their art, and we should not despise it. 
Kean knew without seeing Cooke, who 
in turn knew from Macklin, and so back 
to Betterton, just what to do and how to 
do it, Their great mother Nature, who 
reiterates her teachings and preserves ler 
monotone in motion, form, and sound, 
taught them. There must be some simil- 
itude in all things that are True!” 

And in writing of the elder Booth he 
said: 

To see my Father act, when in the 
acting mood, was uot * like reading 
Shakspere by flashes of lightning,’ which 
could give but fitful glimpses of the au- 
thor’s meaning; but the full sunlight of 
his genius shone on every character that 
he portrayed, and so illumined the ob- 
securities of the text that Shaksperians 
wondered with delight at his lucid inter- 
pretation of passages which to them had 
previously been unintelligible. At his 
best he soared higher in the realm of Art 
than any of his successors have reached ; 
and to those who saw him then it was 
not credible that any of his predecessors 
could lave surpassed him. His expres 
sions of terror and remorse were painful 
in the extreme, his hatred and revenge 
were devilish, but his tenderness was ex- 
quisitely human.” 

The history of the conception, the birth, 
and the baptism of The Players has never 
been told fully in print. Booth had long 
desired to do something in a tangible and 
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in an enduring way for the good of his 
profession; and various schemes were ful 
ly discussed during a fortnight’s cruise 
on the steam-yacht Oneida in the sum- 
mer of 1886. The party consisted of Mr. 
E. C. Benedict, the owner of the beautiful 
vessel, Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Law 
rence Barrett, Mr. William Bispham, 
Booth, and myself. Booth’s first and 
original idea was to found and endow 
some sort of an Actors’ House or Home, 
with sleeping - rooms, writing- rooms, a 
restaurant, and the like; where strangers 
in New York could find a lodging; and 
where residents could assemble, whenever 
they were so disposed ; where the old 
could find a resting-place, the sick could 
find shelter and a doctor's care, and the 
poor could find help and comfort. The 
arguments against this were es many as 
were those in its favor. It did not seem 
altogether possible. The difficulties, as 
they were pointed out to him, were almost 
insurmountable, and with great reluctance 
he finally abandoned the idea. The no 
tion of a club for actors was then pro 
posed, Mr. Aldrich, with a_ peculiarly 
happy inspiration, suggested its name, 
The Players,” and the general plan of 
organization was gradually outlined. 
Curiously enough, the whole thing was 
based upon the name. The idea was so 
good that Mr. Booth felt he could not let 
it pass, and upon the name, which became 
the corner-stone, was the edifice erected. 


.By no other name could it have smelled 


so sweet in the generous donor's nostrils: 
and if Mr. Aldrich had not thought of 
a name for it, before it was thought of 
itself, The Players, perhaps, would never 
have existed, and Booth’s beneficence 
would, perhaps, have taken some other 
form. After our return to New York, in 
the autumn, a number of Booth’s friends 
were taken into his confidence, Mr. Au- 
gustin Daly, Mr. A. M. Palmer, among 
the managers; Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
Harry Edwards, Florence, Mr. John Drew, 
James Lewis, Mr. John A. Lane, among 
the actors; Mr. Brander Matthews, Mr. 
Mark Twain, among the writers; General 
Sherman, Judge Joseph F. Daly, Mr. Ste- 
phen H. Olin, Mr. Charles E. Carry], 
among the sympathizers with the stage; 
and so by them The Players was incor- 
porated early in January, 1888. Promi- 
nent persons in all the kindred profes- 
sions were nominated as members. The 
house No. 16 Gramercy Park was pur- 


chased by Booth, and at his expense 
was almost entirely rebuilt, under 1) 
direction of Mr. Stanford White, one « 
the original Players. All the cost wa 
borne by Booth, who furnished it fro: 
garret to cellar, gave it his books, h 
pictures, his own rich treasures of eno: 
mous histrionic interest and value. An¢ 
on the first Founder's Night, the 31st o 
December, 1888, he transferred it all to 
the Association, a munificent gift, abso 
lutely without parallel in its way. Th. 
pleasure it gave to Booth during the few 
remaining years of his life was very 
great. He made it his home. Next to 
his own immediate family it was his 
chief interest, care, and consolation. He 
nursed and petted it, as it nursed and 
petted and honored him. He died in it 
And it is certainly his greatest monu 
ment. 

As he passed away on that sad June 
night all the electric lamps in the club 
house were suddenly extinguished. And 
we, at The Players, are still in darkness! 

The sudden death of Lawrence Barrett 
was a great shock and a great surprise to 
300th. His friend had recovered from 
the serious operation performed a year or 
two before, and he was, seemingly, in ro 
bust strength, likely long to outlive Booth, 
who was beginning to become conscious 
of his own pliysical decay. They were 
playing together a successful engagement 
in New York, when Barrett was taken ill 
and was obliged to leave the theatre be- 
fore the close of the performance. The 
next night he did not appear,and the third 
night his name was taken out of the bill 
Booth, who had no thought of anything 
serious, asked Mr. Bromley, the manager, 
to call at the Windsor Hotel and see how 

‘Lawrence was getting on.” An hour 
later Booth was sitting at his supper of 
bread and milk in the grill-room of The 
Plavers when Mr. Bromley entered and 
said, simply and seriously, ‘‘ Mr. Barrett 
has gone.’ Booth:still suspecting nothing, 
asked, ** Where to?” supposing that Mrs. 
Barrett had carried her lhiusband off to their 
home in Boston. He was naturally very 
much depressed for some time. Indeed, 
he never fully recovered from the blow. 
He closed his theatre at once, although 
he continued the salaries of his compauy ; 
and finally he played a short engagement 
in Brooklyn, which proved, as so many 
of his friends feared, his last. During 
this engagement a copy of the death- 
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mask of Barrett was sent to the Club. It 
came in as Booth was starting out for the 
theatre. He saw it in the hall, learned 
from whom it had come, and told the boy 
in charge to “‘carry it up stairs.” The 
lad, not understanding the order, took it 
to Booth’s own room, removed the wrap 
pings, and placed it on a small table by 
Bootir’s bed. And there, when he went 
up stairs and turned on the electric lights, 
in all the ghastly whiteness of the fresh 
plaster, he found it. This was, if possible, 
a greater shock to him than was the death 
of Barrett itself. 

Barrett was absolutely and entirely self- 
educated and self-made. He came of sim- 
ple, plain, honest Irish parents, and he 
was never ashamed of them, or of the 
facts of his birth. He never pretended to 
be anything more than he was; and he 
was always ready to speak of his early 
struggles and disadvantages. <A report 
that his real name was * Larry Brauni- 
gan” annoyed him beyond measure. How 
it originated he never knew, but it was 
constantly repeated in the newspapers all 
over the country, and no denial on his 
part could suppress the falsehood. When 
a History of the Albany Stage published 
the misstatement, he wrote to the author 
a dignified letter explaining the matter, 
and a correction and apology was made 
at once. 

His father, as he often told me, was 
Patrick Barrett, an Irish immigrant, who 
never rose very high in the social seale. 
His mother was a hard-working woman, 
whom he never forgot, and of whom he 
always spoke with the greatest affection 
and regard. He was a seven months’ 
child, with a preternaturally large head, 
which was so heavy that he could not 
walk until he was quite a lad. He often 
told his friends, and never with the slight- 
est sentiment of shame, liow his mother 
wiped the suds from her arms and left ler 
wash-tub to carry him to the little school 
where he was taught his letters; coming 
back for him and carrying him home 
again when the proper time arrived. 

His father seems to have been unjustly 
severe with the boy; and when the lad 
was ten years old, very slight and frail, 
he ran away from lome, concealing him- 
self under the seat of the “buggy” of a 
travelling cattle-dealer, and not discover- 
ing himself until it was too late to send 
him back. He found employment in a 
hotel in a Western city, and later he be- 


came call-boy in a Western theatre. H: 
he made friends with the property-ma 
who gave him the ends of the cand\ 
used in the house, which he took to | 
garret and stuck into nails driven in t] 
floor, because the lights were too short t 
burn long enough in the bottles whic 
were his only candelabra. By the une 
tain flame of these ** dips,” lying on 
stomach on the carpetless planks, he stu 
ied an old copy of Webster's Dictionar 
which formed his entire library. I hav 
heard him tell all this to a President o 
the United States in the White Hous 
and in the presence of foreign ministers 
and Secretaries of State and their wives 
and daughters, as simply as if he were 
boasting of the claims of long descent. 
And to prove how familiar he was with 
his only book, I have heard him repeat 
aud spell and define the many obsolete 
and obsolescent words which the very 
first page of that dictionary contains. 

Barrett was sometimes imperious, hot 
headed, impulsive, quick to anger, often 
unjust; but he was always ready to con 
fess himself in the wrong and to make 
amends. For years I saw much of him 
in his own family circle and in mine, at 
home and abroad, in Paris. in London, in 
Cohasset, in Boston, and in New York, 
but I saw very little in him that I could 
not respect and admire. 

I saw him on the Wednesday two days 
before his death, in his own room at the 
Windsor, where he was peculiarly happy 
and well. He was looking over thie set 
tings and designs for the costuming of a 
new play with Mr. Edward Hamilton 
Bell, a native of England. It chanced to 
be the 17th of March, St. Patrick’s Day, 
and whenever a regiment of soldiers or a 
benevolent society passed under his win 
dow playing the ‘* Wearing of the Green ” 
or some other national Irish air, he would 
jump to his feet, clap his hands, and 
shout ‘‘Old Ireland forever!” or ‘* Those 
are the boys to make England quail.” 
He was taken ill that night at the theatre 
When I called on the Friday evening to 
ask about him he was too ill for me to 
see him,and he passed away quietly on 
his wife’s breast before morning. Tlie 
object of my visit on that Wednesday 
had been to get him to ask permission 
from the family of General Sherman to 
add the death-mask of the old soldier to 
my collection of casts of distinguished 
men. The letter written to Father Sher 
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man was tle last letter he ever wrote; 
and three nights later I had made a cast 
of his own dead face. Curiously enough, 
lhe was the recipient of the last letter ever 
written by General Sherman. 
Barrett very warm 
tender affection. 
between him and his family, and it was 
very beautiful to see them together. 
With Barrett and James R. Osgood, 
the publisher, a dear friend to us both, I 
spent a very happy week at Maidenhead 
We engaged a sitting 


was a man of and 


Entire harmony existed 


on the Thames. 
room and three bedrooms in a pleasant 
little inn, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
rest and quiet. On the morning of our 
arrival our little parlor was invaded by 


a wild-eyed, queer-mannered personage, 
who played on our piano although he was 
Vou. XCVI —No. 572 —28 


BARRETT. 


informed that the room was private, and 
did other and 
things. Barrett finally ordered him out 
in his very severest tone, and rang the 
bell to complain to the landlord. The 
frightened and apologetic waiter informed 
us that the intruder was the landlord, 
who had had a sunstroke and was not re- 
sponsible for his actions. Sorry for his 
sarrett and thie of 
went out upon the lawn after luncheon 
to make amends to the harmless creature 
As 
we approached him we discovered that 
he was twirling around his head a long, 
heavy, sharp-pointed crowbar, with which, 
he told us, he was trying to see how near 
he could bush 
across the bit of grass. asked us to 


who offensive familiar 


brusqueness, rest us 


whom we saw busily employed there. 


certain 


He 


come to a rose 
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LESTER WALLACK, 


join him in his cheerful game! But we 
scattered silently and as quickly as possi- 
ble, and joined each other half an hour 
later on the bank of the Thames, half a 
mile away. 

When Lester Wallack retired from the 
stage he was asked to write his reminis- 
cences for a contemporary periodical, and 
he consented on the one condition that I 
should be his editor. The task was not to 
my liking and I hesitated for some time, 
finally consenting, at his own and his 
publisher's urgent request. The old actor 
took a little suite of apartments in Thirty 
fourth Street, so as to be near me, and 
during the long winter I spent three 
nights a week in his room. It was dis- 
covered in the beginning that he had not 
put a word to paper, was too feeble to 
write, and that he had but a vague no 
tion of what he was to say. A stenog- 
rapher was employed to set down every- 


thing that Wallack ut 
tered. I prompted t] 

old actor with a ju 
dicious question ho 

and then; and his tal 

with an old and syn 

pathetic play goer wa 

as entertaining as an 

to which I ever lis 
tened. But unluckil 
very much of it could 
not be transcribed, not 
because it was improp 
er in any way, but be 
eause it could not be 
used as literature. A{ 
ter each evening Mi 

Steele, the stenogra 
pher, and a clever one, 
read his notes and 
made a type- written 
copy of what I wished 
him to preserve 
These notes, after | 
had gone through 
them, were sent to 
Wallack for final re- 
vision. He read and 
corrected the first ar 
ticle in proof, but he 
died before the second 
was printed. Fortu 
nately he had dic 
tated enough material 
for three papers in 
Scribner's Magazine 
These I prepared for 
the press, and printed them later in book 
form, with an introductory ‘* Memoir.” | 
very soon learned to like **The Govern 
or,” as he was called on his own stage 
and in his own family; and Iam glad to 
think, from our personal intercourse and 
from the few letters he wrote, that the 
feeling was mutual. 

His wife, and sometimes his sons and 
their wives, were present on these even- 
ings; and Mrs. Wallack offered many 
useful and valuable suggestions as to 
what he should say concerning his ex 
periences, early and late. He hada sin 
cere affection and respect for his father’s 
memory, and he told many stories of the 
elder Wallack’s life, off the stage and on. 
His great trouble —or his editor’s great 
trouble—was his love for lords; and he 
was too fond of dwelling on what his fa- 
ther had said to the Duke of Wellington 
or to the Marquis of Something, to the 
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xciusion of his fathers conversation 
with Elliston or Kean or the nobility of 
the stage. 

One night, I remember, he had sent us 
box at the 
Thirtieth 
revival 


old theatre, 
Street, then 
of London 
present at a 


a eard for his 
and 


to 


He 


previous performance, and he 


Broadway 
*Palmer’s,”’ see a 


Assurance had been 


entire evening in 
telling the 
used to play their parts, giv 
of 
all the Dollies and Lady Gays 
had 
known or with whom he had 
Not a word of what 


spent the 


how older actors 


admirable imitations 


nina 


and Sir Hareourts he 


play ed 


said, of course, could go 


but 


he 
into the book : no better 
talk ever went up a chimney 
to be lost forever 

He had a sincere affeetion 
for Harry Montague, and they 
were much together When 
Montague died in California, 
Wallack tele 
Mann, in 

to what 


be 


and suddenly . 
Mrs. 


London, asking 


craphed to 
as 
disposition should made 
of the body, then on its way 
to New York. Mrs. Mann 

mother eabled 
in ‘You 


good to my boy in life, and 


Montague's 
reply, have been 
[I would like him to lie by 
your side in death.” He was 
buried in the family plot of 
the elder Wallack, 


himself 


in Green 


wood, Lester rests 
in Woodlawn. 

Wallack’s last letter to me 
is rather pathetic. It is dated 


April 28 [1888]. 


My prar Huron, 
look in on me a couple of hours, 
before your luncheon - time 
morrow, we ean go through regularly what is 
to the magazine 


If vou can 
to- 


done, with a view 


If you cannot come to me, 1 will 


already 
articles 
limp to you. Yours always, 
LESTER WALLACK. 
I went tohim. But very often during 
those months, in his feeble way, he limped 
to us, always welcome and always cheer 
ful and lovable. He died in his country 
home a few months later. 
Henry J. Montague was a man of un 
usual personal charm, off the stage and 


on. He was sympathetic, gentle, and 
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“sweet,” a womanly man in a 
without at all 


was as popular with 


way, 
he 
the 
One Sunday night at Delmon 
Fifth Avenue 


Street, during the 


and 
with 


being unmanly : 


mein as 
other sex 
ico’s, then on the corner of 
and Fourteenth 
run of the Shaughraun, he bet dinners for 
that the next 


hrst 


the party he would night 


HENRY J. MONTAGUE. 


whistle the then topical song of the day, 
‘Captain Jenks, of the Horse-Marines,” 
instead “The British Grenadiers,” 
which the part demanded. We all sat in 
front, and when the young officer crossed 


of 


the stage at the proper time he gave us a 
queer little glance and whistled—‘ The 
British He confessed af 
terwards that he had lost his bet volun 
tarily, and for two reasons. In the first 
place, he wanted a chance to pay back 
some of the hospitality of which he had 


Grenadiers |” 


been the recipient here; and in the second 
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place, Mr. Wallack, his manager, had treat- 
ed him with such uniform kindness and 
courtesy that he did not feel like taking 
even so small aliberty upon Mr. Wallack’s 
stage. His last spoken words were curi- 
ously prophetic and suggestive: ‘* Ring 
down the curtain!” 

William J. Florence I knew very well 
and liked very much. Everybody liked 
‘** Billy ’ Florence. His 
and his winning smile were absolutely 
irresistible. In my Plays and Players 
and in print I had written 
something about his dramatic career, and 
what I wrote was pleasant and gratify- 
ing to him. 
earliest experiences as an actor. 


handsome face 


elsewhere 


I remembered him from his 
I had 
watched him closely; I had seen nearly 
everything he ever did; and as I said of 





WILLIAM J, FLORENCE. 


him at the time of his death, I know of 
no man on the English-speaking stage 
who did so many things so well. His 
versatility was very remarkable, and al- 
though he was in nothing great, lhe was 
in all things good. 

Florence's last joke was one of his best, 
and was also peculiarly pathetic and 
prophetic. He came to New York from 
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Boston at the close of an engageme) 


there, and was on his way to Philade 
phia. At the Fifth Avenue Hotel, whe: 
he always stopped, he was told that t] 
barber who had shaved him for man 
had died that Sunday morning 
was to buried the next 

Florence’s professional engag« 
ments would not permit him to atten 
the funeral, but would like to d 
something to show his respect for Fritz 
and his sympathy for Fritz’s family. The 
boys in the shop had subscribed for a 
floral tribute and had raised twenty-three 
dollars for the purpose. 


years 
and 
noon. 


be afte) 


he 


‘*Here are twen 
ty-seven more,” said Florence; ‘* make it 
something handsome!” As the largest 
contributor he was asked, before he left 
town, to suggest an appropriate motto to 
be tixed, in purple violets, across the 
enormous mass of whiite 
had been 


roses which 
ordered for the oceasion— 


something which everybody would 
understand, and which Fritz himself 


liked. Without a mo- 

hesitation the actor said 
‘*NEXT!” and the word was accepted 
and adopted. 

‘* And alas!” said Mr. Jefferson, tell- 
ing the story, ‘‘ poor Billy himself was 
the next to answer the familiar call!” 

He was taken ill at his hotel in Phil- 
adelphia at the end of that same week, 
and died there in the course of a few 
days. Mrs. Kendall, who was with him 
during his illness, has told in private 
many of the particulars of it. He had 
been in the habit of telegraphing to 
Mrs. Florence wherever he or she might 
be, if they chanced to be separated, on 
aSunday. That last Sunday he worked 
himself into a fever over the cable 
message which was to be sent to his 
wife in London. He did not wish to 
alarm her, but he knew how ill he was, 
and he did not want to cable what was 
not true. He sank rapidly the next 
day, and his only desire was that slie 
might reach him before he went into 
the Awful Future, alone. He prayed 

for her speedy arrival and for his own 
strength to wait; and Mrs. Kendall says 
that even until the end he lay with his 
hands folded in the attitude of prayer, 
crying almost inarticulately, ‘‘O God, 
keep me until she can come!” He died 
before she arrived in this country. 
When Florence’s body was removed 
from the hotel to the railway station in 


would have 


ment’s 
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separa 
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Philadelphia, a party of working-men, in 
their Sunday clothes, asked permission to 
carry it through the streets. They were 
not known to anybody. ‘They said, sim- 
ply, that Mr. Florence had afforded 
them a great deal of pleasure and en- 
joyment, and that they wanted to do 
for him in return. Of 
course their request was granted. 

A startling coincidence is connected 
with Florence’s death. I had written 
a hurried obituary notice of him for 
Harper's Weekly, to receive which the 


presses were stopped for a few hours. 


something 


It was to be illustrated with a portrait, 
and with a fac-simile of his autograph, 
taken from a letter sent to Franklin 
Square for that purpose. 

On the morning of the funeral, as 
I was leaving the house, the servant 
handed me, among other mail matter, 
an envelope which contained the note 
from Florence. It was signed ‘‘ Yours 
affectionately”; it was written upon 
the paper of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
where he was then lying dead; and it 
bore the date of that very day! Of 
it had written in some 
previous year. the shock, natu- 


been 
But 
rally, was very great. 
Florence, like Booth, occasionally 
dropped into rhyme. In our Guest 
300k he wrote: 


course 


When in after-years you see 
The page I mutilate for thee, 
Let pearly tears flow fast in torrents 
At thought of yours, forever, 


Fiorence (W. J.) 


The eyes which see it now are some- 
times wet. 

Florence was very much interested in 
The Players from the outset, and he was 
greatly pleased when he was placed on 
the Governing Board as successor to Law- 
rence Barrett. He attended but one meet- 
ing. He was so full of life and spirits, 
said so many funny and irrelevant things, 
that business was greatly interrupted. 
Booth, who presided, said, ‘* These two 
boys [Florence and Mr. Jefferson] must 
be separated!” Florence never entered 
The Players again. 

I put a nickel in the slot the other day, 
on the leading thoroughfare of a certain 
civilized city, to hear, in a phonograph, 
“The Ravings of John McCullough,” so 
advertised in large letters, under an old 
lithograph of the dead tragedian. It was 
his voice, mad or feigning madness, quot 
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ing scraps from Virginius, Spartacus, 
and Brutus, and ending each with that 
dreadful laugh, half insane, half idiotie, 
which was so distressing to those of us 


JOHN MoCULLOUGH. 


who knew him when his mental infirmi- 
ties were beginning to make themselves 
evident. 

It was a brutal exhibition. But, start- 
ling as it was, it brought up memories 


of an unusually attractive personality; 


and it has made think very often 
since, pleasantly rather than painfully, 
of a man of whom I saw not a little in 
a social way, at one time, and whom I 
greatly liked. 

I had no knowledge of MeCullough’s 
failing physical and mental powers until 
I met him by chance one Sunday even- 
ing in Mr. F. D. Millet’s studio in New 
York. McCullough had come in to dis- 
cuss a costume for Virginius, which Mr. 
Millet was designing for him, and he 
talked like his own old self until we all 
walked out together, about ten o'clock. 
We started toward the Sixth Avenue, and 
when he stopped his car I said, ‘‘ Good- 
night, John,” and turned to go up the 
street with Mr. Millet, who had gone out 


me 
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to exercise his collie-dog. Jolin — poor Some time before that I found him sit 


John—who knew that it was not my way 
home, thought that I wanted to get rid of 
him, and burst into a torrent of tears. I 
went with him to his hotel, he holding 
iny hand in the street car; I stopped with 
him for a while in his room; finally I 
put him to bed as if he was a baby, 
and held his hand until forgetfulness 
came, 

There were no Ravings on that oeca- 
sion. He spoke of his past life, profes- 
sional and personal. Of what it had been, 
and of what it might have been. Told 
me something of his mother, and of his 
childish trials and troubles; he asked af- 
fectionately of my mother, forgetting that 
she was gone. And I think he breathed 
a little prayer before he went to sleep. 


ting with Florence at a small table 
Delmonico’s cafe. I joined them, wise: 
Florence said to him: ** John, this boy j 
going to be married. His engagement is 
just announced.” McCullough replie: 
that he was glad, very glad, of it. He 
knew that I would select none but a goo 
woman. And then he spoke, as a bishop 
might have spoken, of the ennobling in 
fluence upon any man of a good woman's 
love. Florence coincided with him in 
every point; and rarely has woman re 
ceived a more touching tribute than was 
paid her by those two play-actors in a 
public restaurant. 

Such are some of the Ravings of thie 
men of the stage, who, in the eyes of the 
world, have no good in them! 


THE BLAZING HEN-COOP. 


BY OCTAVE THANE? 


HIS is not a story; 
it is a narrative, a 
narrative of fact, 
dedicated to any 
American man or 
woman whois con- 
sidering the going 
into the ‘chick 
en business.”’ 

We have stood 
on the threshold 
of the ‘chicken 

business” for three years. The first year 
we leaned on Mother Nature and mother 
hens for our results; the last we tried an 
incubator, and depended more on art than 
on nature, 

‘*T believe,” said Jane, ‘‘ that we could 
make money by raising chickens for 
market. Anyhow, we could have better 
chickens to eat!” 

When one lives on a lonely Arkansas 
plantation, six miles from a railway, one 
takes to many pastimes. Hardly shar- 
ing Jane's hopeful view of the pecuniary 
possibilities of poultry-raising, it did seem 
to me the fitting and harmonious thing 
for country folk to do. When I am in 
the city I like to be urban and civilized, 
and pay my best respects to all the con- 
ventionalities; and when I am in the 
country I like to be rural and natural 
and primitive, and live close to the grass. 





Therefore I proposed to invest some capi 
tal in the undertaking. By capital I said 
that I meant monev. I did not mean 
experience, or manual labor, or sympathy, 
ov advice. ‘* lam willing,” I said, kindly 
but firmly, ‘‘to lend a hand to most good 
works. I will cook, or paint in doors or 
out—you know how I risked my life, 
and very possibly my soul, I was so cross, 
prancing on a shaky scaffolding, painting 
the northeast corner of the south quarter 
section of the dining-room ceiling. I will 
hang wall-paper, or put down carpets, or 
mend tin-ware, or run the lawn-mower, or 
lay bricks! Well de you know that I 
mended the library place with these 
hands, with mortar sade out of the river 
sand and lime, and hair that Steven cur- 
ried off the horses, and clay to make it 
plastic; and I had to take the pancake- 
turner for a trowel! I am willing, in 
short, to make myself useful in any un- 
pretending, toilsome way; but I draw the 
line at beasts. I will not wait on beasts!” 

‘They are not beasts,” said Jane, a 
very gentle and literal person; ‘‘ they are 
fowls.” — 

‘* Let us call them ‘the creatures,’ then, 
like Alice in Wonderland. I will not 
wait on ‘the creatures.’ ” 

‘**You needn't,” she interrupted. 

Although her words and manner were 
all that is kind, I gathered that she did 
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ot regard me as good for much outside 
ie office. 

The first thing that she herself did to 
promote our new undertaking, which (by 
suggestion of the ignorant partner) we 
vere to begin on a small do- 
mestie scale, was to subscribe 
to all the poultry journals in 
sight. At the same time we 
bought books the merits of 
which had been revealed to us 
by these same journals. Jane 
read them, and reconciled their 
conflicts as well as she could. 
She had the ardor of a poultry 
bibliomaniae, disdaining not 
the humblest farthing candle 
of a Farm and Fireside column 
in the local press. She contin 
ued to read even after I had 
hunted down one of the edi 
tors, and found him to be a 
youth of twelve summers, with 
a capital of six months’ neg 
leeting of four hens and the 
boundless confidence of his 
years. 

The first thing that we both 
did was to build a_ poultry 
house—we call’ it a chicken 
house in our country. _ 

The plan contained not only 
our own thoughts on poultry 
conveniences, but all the choice ideas 
culled from our library and the press. 

It is, on the whole, not strange that the 
carpenter (who had never worked from a 
plan before) was considerably bewildered. 
He said to a friend, a planter, to whom he 
appealed from ‘* them ladies,” in the com- 
radeship of sex: ‘‘Cunnel, kin you make 
out this here little trick? It’s the queer 
est contraption I ever did see.”’ 

The Colonel glances at the neat draw- 
ing in India-ink and red, over which a 
willing but uneducated architect (that is 
I myself) has been toiling several evenings. 
He is acquainted with plans and buildings, 
yet he has never seen anything quite like 
it himself; but he is not only a wise man, 
he has a kind heart. ‘‘ Very pretty, very 
pretty,” he says. ‘‘ Yes. I see. Gates, 
that’s all right, and [ll explain it to you 
if you'll come over this evening; all you 
need to do to-day about it, is to get out 
those four-by-sixes for the sills.” 

Thereupon the carpenter goes off satis- 
fied, and the planter hies him nimbly over 
to the architect. 





“CUNNEL 








** Look-a-here,” he says, ** what do you 
all mean, anyhow, by this plan?” 


‘It is a very nice plan indeed,” savs 
the architect, calmly. ‘I made it. It’s 
made on a scale.” 





KIN YOU MAKE OUT THIS HERE LITTLE TRICK?” 


‘*They mostly are,” remarks the plant- 
er, dryly. 

‘* Mine are not; it’s too much trouble; 
but I measured this one, so that Gates 
could use it for a working-plan. What's 
the matter with it?” 

‘Tt is very pretty, but I don’t under- 
stand it. What's this closet for in the 
roosting-room ?” 

The architect looks, is puzzled herself, 
smiles again. ‘Oh, that isn’t anything! 
I forgot to rub out the old lines when f 
changed the dimensions of that room. 
You see it isn’t in ink. You mustn’t pay 
any attention to anything that isn’t in 
ink.” 

The Colonel's single comment is, ‘‘ Got 
a rubber?” Provided with the rubber, le 
untidily erases the false lines. Then he 
continues: ‘‘ What are these little rooms 
with doors opening upside down?” 

‘Those aren't rooms; they are nest- 
boxes and laying-boxes. The ones that 
open into the roosting-room are laying 
boxes for them to lay their eggs, and the 
ones on the other side are for them to 
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BUILDING THE CHICKEN-HOUSE. 


set. And those aren’t doors; those are 
slides that lift up. I have tried to indi- 
cate their lifting up. We can close the 
slides when a hen is away, so the other 
hens can't get into her nest.” 

‘* You can if you're there.” 

‘It's warmer for the hen. I don't 
know anything about them,” coneludes 
the architect, cheerfully deserting her ab- 
sent friend; ‘‘ but Jane found them in a 
book,and she says they are very valuable.” 

“They ought to be; they'll cost 
enough —finiky little things! What’s 
this chimney in the middle of the house?” 

“That isn’t a chimney: that’s a venti- 
lator. It’s to be in the roof; but it looks, 
of course, as if it was on the floor; but 
that’s only so he sha’n’t forget it; and 
it’s marked ‘ Above’ in red ink, so he'll 
understand.” 

‘*And what that’s red hand pointing 
down for?” 

‘*That’s so you'll look down in the cor- 
ner of the paper for that drawing of the 
ventilator.” 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am, that thing which 
looks like a dumpy church spire. I see. 
It’s very plain after it is explained. I 
think I have it all now—except this 
piazza—” 


‘* Feeding - trough,” says 1 
architect, briefly. 

The Colonel professed satisfa: 
tion, and explained in his turn t. 
Gates. As Gates was obliged t 
do some of our most ingenio\ 
and (according to the books) vita 
features of a poultry-house ove: 
once or twice, because his untu 
tored mind distorted the ideas o! 
gifted poultry-raisers, and as (ow 
ing to their originality) there was 
no buying our interior decora 
tions ready-made, naturally tlie 
poultry-house cost considerably 
more than a modest dwelling. 
But hens are not so patient as 
native-born Arkansans; they 
have their own labor organiza 
tion,and always win their strikes. 
We wanted eggs in winter; hens 
will not lay unless they have a 
warm, dry, clean house. I don't 
blame them. Sut a tight, warm 
house costs money. It was, how- 
ever, rather dispiriting to have 
Jane say, ‘I think, if we were to 
build that poultry - house over 
again, I should do it very differ- 
ently.” It was positively more dispirit 
ing for an architect to be convinced that 
Jane was quite right. 

We did build another chicken-house— 
we built two or three; and the more we 
built, the simpler became our plans. The 
truth is, fowls prefer sunshine in winter, 
and air and shade in summer, to any con- 
veniences. Again I don't blame them. 

Then we bought our fowls. There are 
two ways of securing a high-bred chick- 
en-yard—one may buy the fowls, or he 
may raise them from the egg. We have 
tried both ways,and we are only sure that 
whichever you try, you will wish that you 
had tried the other. What we should 
recommend depends entirely on what we 
are trying at the moment. If we are try- 
ing eggs, we are sure that it is better to 
pay ten dollars for a healthy, well-be- 
haved trio of fowls than to take one’s 
chances on eggs at three dollars a dozen, 
and possibly only have three or four out 
of the setting strong enough to break the 
shell. While,if weare trying fowls, we do 
not see the use of paying such prodigious 
sums for a white Plymouth Rock cock 
that has lis spirit beaten out of him by a 
half-way game cockerel the first day of his 
arrival, and dies of a broken heart the 
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Our initial 
We 
ent for dark Bralimas and black 
reasted Red Games. We (thatis, 
the president of the corporation) 
set the eggs carefully under the 
choicest (in a moral point of view) 
iens that we had. We had no 
ioice in the matter of lineage; 
they were all of the ** barn-yard ” 
tribe, the hens of the country 
small, hardy, active little crea- 
tures, the fittest that have sur- 
vived a corn diet,damp quarters, 
a fight for subsistence, and the 


jllowing summer! 


xperience was with eggs. 


ever-recurring massacres of chol- 
era. We were saddened to dis 
cover that thirteen chickens are 
not usually hatehed out of thir- 
teen eggs. At least I was. 
knew better than to 
much; but she admitted that she 
had hoped that more than four 
would be hatched. 
surprising to the secretary and 
treasurer to have the black-breast- 
ed Red Game appear as barred 
Plymouth Rocks. But as eleven 
out of the thirteen survived, we 
concluded that we liked Plymouth Rocks, 
Jane, who 


Jane 
expect so 


It was also 


and sent anew for the Games. 
is always modest, felt that it was her fault 
that more eggs did not hatch; but fur- 
ther experience inclines us to believe that 
the average of eggs to the hatch which 
hatch is smaller than sanguine and trust- 
ful readers of the sellers’ circulars would 
suppose. It was also borne in upon us, 
during years, that the sellers have a kind 
about eggs that 
mars their usefulness. We seldom had 
an order for eggs filled under a month's 
time, during which our appointed hens 
tried to outwit us by having families of 
their very own, and gave us no end of 
vexation. We cannot feel, either, that 
eggs collected for a month, and jolted over 
miles of railway and six 
miles of corduroy road, are fit to offer a 

To corroborate this 
view of the imported egg, I may cite the 
fact that the eggs laid by our own fowls 
never failed to give a proportion of at 
least ten out of a setting which hatched, 
and several times the life-rate ran as high 
as thirteen out of thirteen. I should say 
that the fresher the egg the better the 
chance for thechicken. Simultaneously 
with our discoveries in regard to the 


of cold-storage system 


hundreds of 


conscientious hen. 
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THE EGG-VENDER’'S COLD STORAGE 


practices of egg-venders, we made some 
gloomy discoveries about the brutal clum- 
siness of the mother hen. Hardly a fam- 
ily of little chicks sees the sun that one 
or two or three will not be trampled, or 
smothered, or crowded out of the nest to 
freeze, or in some way done to death. 
After a while Jane learned the habits of 
the fowls so accurately that she was able 
to rescue the perishing many times—not 
always. 


Thus pitiless experience brushed away 


our illusions about Nature. One is al- 
ways hearing how wise Nature is, how 
ingenious, and how she is *‘ cruel only to 
be kind!” But let any believer in Nature's 
great head go into the poultry business 
for one brief spring, and he will see that 
she bungles like the rest of us. The hen 
very literally makes a mess of it trying 
to hatch her brood. She doesn’t even 
have instinct enough to push out the 
addled eggs; there seems to be no sense 
of smell in her bill. And she cannot be 
sure of her own children, but promptly 
mothers any little foundlings secretly in- 
troduced into her home the first night 
after hatching. She can’t count, of course, 
and takes care of sixteen children instead 
of six without a murmur. I do recall, 
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however, an instance that makes a better 
ease for the hen. A light Brahma hen, 
having seven or eight of her own white 
chickens, was given four more, three a 
cross between Braiimas and Game, and 
one acoal-black Langshang. She adopted 
the brown and white chickens without 
any visible question, but she picked the 
poor little colored child to death before 
we could save him. There are as great 
individual differences between hens—so 
Jane contends—as between liuman beings 
Some hens’ intellects rise above the low 
average plane of the race, and some (a 
good many of ours) sink below. It is 
interesting. even to one who despises the 
hen—for example, the present writer—to 
watch the individual temperaments of 
the fowls, not only speaking, now, of 
their mental powers-—if such an expres- 
sion be permitted—but more of their moral 
nature. There are, as we soon perceived, 
virtues and vices for hens as well as for 
the race that arrogantly claims a soul for 
itself alone. To be sure, there is an arti- 


THE COLORED CHILD 


ficial code of morality, a scheme of the 
fanciers drawn for their own proper ben- 
efit, which makes, for instance, a cardinal 
vice of eating feathers, which in itself has 
no more moral quality than chewing 
gum, being merely an unpleasant habit, 
bred of idleness and over-feeding, and 


justly rather to be placed to the account 
of the poultry-keeper than of the hens. 
But there are also hen virtues that are 
like translations of human virtues. There 
are good and bad mothers among hens, 
there are generous and considerate pro 
viders among cocks, there are the brave 
and the cowardly, the rash and the cau 
tious, ruffianly rovers and husbands of 
steady habits, who go off sedately every 
morning to their own range with their 
own wives and families. Most hens. 
however kindly affectioned towards their 
own little brood, will shamefully misuse 
any stray chicken that comes near them, 
often pecking its brains out with their 
bills; if it get away with its eyes in its head 
and its head unbroken it may thank its 
own agility, never their forbearance. But 
I have seen hens to which orphan chick- 
ens invariably attached themselves, hens 
that might safely be termed benevolent. 
And these hens, usually, were the prompt- 
est to do battle with the strong in defence 
of their charges as they were the most 
forbearing to the weak. Like 
human beings, also, is the re- 
semblance in moral and men- 
tal qualities between the mem- 
bers of one race. The Asiatics 
have gifts and good qualities 
of one sort, the Ply mouth Rocks 
of another. There are some 
varieties, like the Langshangs, 
which have a mixed nature. 
These hens are commonly good 
mothers; but they are greedy 
and untidy. Those we had 
were quarrelsome, and Jane 
and I both think them great 
gossips. It isa brutal fancier’s 
point of view to rank among 
their virtues that they are very 
good to eat. To be good to eat 
is not a virtue; it is merely a 
deplorable gift. However, the 
sangshangs were very tooth- 
some. Perhaps in this respect 
they excel the worthy Brahmas 
and Plymouth Rocks, whose 
moral character is far superior. 
Then thereare the Games, splen- 
did and graceful of aspect, brave to a de- 
gree, the best of mothers, and temperate for 
fowls, but too fond of picking a quarrel, 
and never giving upa feud. And, finally, 
there are the wicked races, such as the 
Malays, cruel bullies among the defence- 
less hens and chickens, but the most cow- 
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dly of fowls. This odious race has 
ich a bad name that we did not advent- 
re its mainteuance; Games, Langshangs, 

ite and barred Plymouth Rocks, and the 
srahmas were the hens that we knew best. 
jane was the one that knew them. She 
cave the most vigilant attention to every 
individual chicken, and later to every 
individual turkey. People who read 
the advertisements of incubators and 
the illustrated treatises on the art of 
making money with poultry may sup- 
pose that poultry-raising is an easy 
business, and may cite the fact that 
every old wife in the country can bring 
eggs and chickens to market. Do they 
know how many chickens die in the 
hit or miss barn-yards of our farmers? 
Have they ever pondered over cholera 


statistics? To get good results with 
poultry requires personal supervision. 
We have had the cholera raging all 
about us, but we never had any trouble 
with it so long as we were on the plan- 
tation. Once or twice it tried to gain a 
foothold in our yards, but Jane had an 
infallible medicine,the receipt for which 
she bought from an old farmer, and it 
and cleanliness and change of diet and 
isolating the sufferers always availed, 
But when we went away that summer 
the cholera came and made a clean 
sweep. We left over a hundred fine 
fowls, and there were not a dozen 
spared. I have a theory about the 
cholera, both chicken and hog. I shall 
not discard it, because I observed in 
the newspaper this morning that a pro- 
fessor in an agricultural college holds 
one like unto it. My theory is that 
cholera is simply a corn and dirt dis- 
ease. Corn is an invaluable’ winter 
food. It is a heating and a fattening 
food; but weight is not the only thing 
to be desired in either poultry or swine. 
Every one knows that chickens may be 
too fat to be healthy: I believe the 
same thing is true about hogs. Hogs 
need fresh air, pure water, and exercise 
as much as any animal. Unfortunately 
the very portly do not crave exercise ; 
they need it, they wax fatter and perish 
for the lack of it, but they slothfully 
dread it. Surely there is a touch of trag- 
edy in the lot of the pig. "Tis a beast that 
ofits own notion would live cleanly. No 
beast loves better to bathe. See the poor 
creatures making desperately for any 
muddy pool. They bathe in muddy wa- 
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ter just as the people of St. Louis bathe 
in it, arguing that muddy water is better 
than no water atall! Yet this naturally 
clean brute is driven to dwell in a filthy 
pen or a cramped field, and compelled by 
the hunger that pursues him to feed on 
food so unclean that it has an opprobrious 


THE BRAVE HEN 


name of itsown. Does any sensible person 
suppose that he likes it? I cannot wonder 
that he dies easily under such cireum- 
stances. True,cholera does attack the wild 
hog, but it is commonly during the dry 
season when the pools are not so accessi 
ble; and wild hogs fall victims to base ap 
petites, and feed on carrion in an inexpli- 
cable but not unpunished way. The fowls 
are like the beasts—they would be clean; 
they need dust instead of water, but they 
do not any more than pigs want dirt, es 
pecially dirt and water which is called 
mud. The condition of fowls in most 
barn-yards in the country is enough to 
excite a humane society. They are fed 
on corn and pickings, the pickings being 
whatever they can forage for themselves. 
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Their dishes are unwashed, their water 
stands and stews in the summer sun, they 
are permitted to drink out of muddy gut- 
ters through which all manner of sewage 
may be making its noisome way. And 
at night they go by force into a stifling 
poultry-house. Why shouldn't they have 
cholera? 

I can’t say that I ever grew attached to 
the chickens, or even to the turkeys, who 
are far more deserving of attachment. 
One wretched little survivor of an or- 
phaned family of nine, deserted by their 
mother (Steve chopped her head off, and 
served her right), and promptly falling a 
victim to a ‘spell of weather” and the 
roup, I did adopt. Jane brought him 
into the louse one day, saying, ** He is 
making such a hard fight to live I 
thought I would help him.” I acted as 
assistant nurse for the occasion, forswear- 
ing my principles. He was not a pleasant 
object. Most of his feathers were gone, 
and Jane, to cure his roup, had smeared 
him with vaseline. .A chicken is not a 
pleasant object to me under any circum- 
stances, but this chicken was so pitiful, 
his eager little eyes were so intelligent, 
that I actually came to dosing him and 
working over him instead of Jane. He 
had a night when he nearly died, and 
was critically ill for days, but his strong 
constitution pulled him through the 
swamp, and one day he was released. He 
ran straight to the coop which had been 
his home. AJ|l day long he hunted about 
the yards for his lost brothers and sis- 
ters. And we were obliged for days to 
eatch him and put him in his coop, or he 
would have gone to his old home. He 
was a clever chicken, and when con- 
vinced that his brothers and sisters were 
lost beyond hope, he attached himself to 
us. He knew his name, and wherever I 
might be, within hearing distance, I had 
only to call, *‘ Cedric! Cedric! Come to 
missus!” to have him scuttle, half flying, 
half walking, swiftly where I was. He 
would follow us like a dog, eat out of our 
hands, fly on to our shoulders, and deport 
himself like any bird pet. And when, 
switch in hand, I would give him a spe- 
cial portion, he would eat composedly 
while I switched his greedy comrades 
away, sure that he was safe, and no doubt 
enjoying the discomfiture of his tyrants. 
But it was well that he had private meais, 
for whenever the flock gathered, poor 
Cedric’s bald head could be seen wistfully 


cocked on one side, on the very edge o 
the crowd, and usually flying before tli 
rush of a great hen or half-grown cock 
if he did secure a stray morsel. 

Finally, however, Cedric of himself se 
cured afriend. We sought him one night 
to coax him to his lonely but safe littl: 
home. He was not to be found. Then 
Jane called, and a chirp in Cedrie’s tones 
answered (he always chirped when called, 
he was so intelligent; it was as if he 
said ‘*‘ Here!”’), and she followed the sound 
to the chicken-house. Behold! there on 
the roosting-bar. close to the master cock 
of the walk, sat Cedric, blinking his bright 
little eyes and canting his bald little head 
with a complacent air. He cheeped, but 
he did not stir, except to snuggle closer to 
his powerful friend. As plainly as words 
he said tous: ‘*I’m allright. I’ve a push. 
See?” 

Often after that we noticed the dignified 
cock, a worthy fowl that always gal- 
lantly waited for the hens before he took 
his dinner, and allowed no pecking of 
little chickens and no fights between am 
bitious young cocks—we noticed his Lord- 
ship standing guard while Cedric ate his 
scanty gleanings from the common dish. 

Poor Cedrie died of cholera in our ab- 
sence. He was the only chicken that I 
ever loved. But I respected his Lord- 
ship; and I also respected a hen of the 
barn-yard species (his Lordship was nobly 
born, and came of high Cochin China 
ancestry, aud his grandfather took a 
prize); she was only a plain hen, but she 
was a faithful wife, a devoted mother, 
and a hen that never killed the chickens 
of others. In all the relations of life she 
showed such a gentle, benevolent nature, 
and she had so much sense, that we 
named her Marcia Aurelia, in compliment 
to the great and good emperor. 

Both Marcia and his Lordship died the 
same summer. 

3efore the summer we had made many 
steps forward in the raising of chickens 
—that is, Jane had. I had found it ne- 
cessary to learn the carpenter's trade, 
so many hen-coops, wire runs, feeding 
troughs and boxes, fattening-coops, and 
other mechanical Juxuries were required. 
By this time, also, we had bouglit so many 
machines—corn -sheller, green-bone cut- 
ter, meal and dry-bone mill, and tlie like, 
that if the Golden Fleece Poultry- Yards, 
Limited, expected to have any money 
left for its new houses, economy was de- 
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sanded, so the secretary and treasurer 
irned carpenter—and spent enough in 
ols to hire a small poultry-house built. 
[ do not grudge it. I feel that IJ 
But for them I 
might never have known the keen pleasure 


owe 


mueh to those fowls. 
that an artisan feels over a good job. It 
is more than satisfaction—any successful 
It is 
more than the joy of the artist in the first 


member of Congress can feel that. 


moments of creation, before the black fit 
comes. It is the artist’s joy combined 
with an indeseribable physical stimulus 
such as exercise of the muscles alone can 
with an edge to it 

There 
is, too, something very pleasant about all 
the 
shavings, the 


give. It is content 


and there is no black fitafterwards. 


the processes of the carpenter's trade 
smell of the fresh crisp 
lovely gloss that follows a sharp plane 
over a good bit of eyvpress or oak, even 
the ring of the hammer, and the drone of 
the saw eating steadily through the wood. 
And pleasantest of all is tle fitting the 
pieces, measured apart, together, and be 
holding each fall into its appointed place 
Ah, I 
an ingrate did I not give a pensive grati- 
tude to the chicken-yard to which I owe 
my initiation into the first mysteries of 


trig and square and snug. were 


an ancient and noble craft! 

The gratitude is pensive for reasons to 
be explained presently. 

We returned, then, to a mournful and 
silent chicken-yard. But 
willing to give up the battle with the 
first The only concession that 

she made to pesti- 
finan- 
cial depression was 


Jane was not 
defeat. 


lence and 
that she agreed to 
wait another year 
before trying to 
chickens or 
an incu- 
Beginning 
in December, by 
June the yard was 


sel] 
buying 
bator. 


swarming with 


plebeian mothers 
and lhigh-bred off- 
and the 
followed 
petticoat 
that appeared. That year elaborate ar- 
rangements for feeding the fowls were 


spring ; 
turkeys 
every 


CEDRIC 


made, and thanks to them or to the sea- 
son, although they had too mueli corn to 
eat, they weathered the summer. And 
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the 
proudly over the four yards, all full of 
eager young life, said, *‘ Don’t you think, 
now, we have 


president of the Golden Fleece, gazing 


could an incubator, and 


raise chickens for market?” 


aly 
ai} 


MARCIA AURELIA 


The other officers of the company said, 
‘Do you think it will pay?” 
dent said that we had the land and the 
buildings—didn't we 
The president was of the opinion that 
* And why,” 


reasoning 


The presi- 


mean to use them? 
there was money in broilers. 
demanded she, with 
“why are we a corporation, if not to 


cogent 


make money ?” 

The conservative secretary and trea 
surer was not proof against this, and the 
incubator was ordered. It was ‘‘so beau 
tiful in appearance that it would be an 
ornament to any parlor,” and ** 
ple in mechanism that a child could run 
ae 
ty per cent. of the eggs intrusted to its 
The boiler must be filled, the lamp 
trimmed and burning, a day the 
trays of eggs needed to be turned, and 


so sim 
and it was accustomed to hateli nine 


care, 


once 


later to be moistened to soften the shell; 
and really there was nothing for the hap- 
py possessor to do else, except to compose 
enthusiastic letters of gratitude to the 
firm. There thermostat 
which regulated the heat. It 


was a inside 
was made 
of rubber, and counected with an ingeni- 
ous little device outside which raised and 
lowered the flame of the lamp, according 
to the temperature. The 
was never allowed to go higher than 105°, 
and never to fall 101°, thus 
ensuring, as only machinery can ensure, 
an even and regular temperature. 

The ineubator came. We did not feel 
that its sphere was the parlor, but it cer- 
The substance 


thermometer 


lower than 


tainly was neatly made. 
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packed and the lamp was ligh 
ed and the entire dainty a) 
ingenious mechanism was 
vealed and conned over, book j 
hand, she needs must be mo) 
cheerful. She said that w: 
must fill the boiler, and hea 
the ineubator chamber to 

temperature of 104 Yo 


’ ad ee a? : 4 
ee _ see, this is a hot-water ma 


7 gies) SIT 


DO YOU THINK IT WILL PAY?” 


was polished cherry, and the appearance 
was in the likeness of a retired sewing- 
machine or a long-legged cabinet. 

Yet there was a cloudin the sky. The 
night before it came Jane dreamed a 
dream. She dreamed of a blazing hen- 
coop; and she was sure that it was a 
dream of baleful omen. ‘‘I think the 
incubator will probably burn up,” said 
she; ‘‘that is what is meant by the blaz- 
ing hen-coop.” 

‘*The incubator isn’t exactly a_ hen- 
coop,” suggested Jane’s mother, a sweet 
lady who always looks on the bright side. 

* You can’t expect dreams to be as exact 
as that,” said Jane; ‘‘they both hold 
chickens.” 

‘* Egos aren't exactly chickens,” said 
her mother. But Jane did not smile. 
Nevertheless, when the incubator was un 


chine,” said she: ‘** the hot-ai 
machines sometimes burn up 

We were heartily glad. that 
we did not have a hot-air inen 
bator. 

‘It will take two or tliree 
hours to heat the ineubator to 
104°,” Jane continued, ‘‘so | 
will begin in the morning, 
and we can put the eggs in at 
night.” 

She made this remark at 10 
A.M. At1P.M. she told us that 
the incubator thermometer had 
climbed up to 80°. Now in an 
incubator a temperature of 
80° represents a chill. Jane 
turned up the flame of the 
lamp. She said it was a beau 
tiful lamp. At 4 P.M. Jane 


reported, in answer to ques 
tions, that the thermometer 
had risen five degrees. At 
7 P.M. it was 90°. At nine 
o'clock I felt a delicacy about 
asking Jane, who was sure it 


was a good incubator; there 

fore I stole into the dining 

room, where the  ineubator 
stood. I opened the door and saw for 
myself that the temperature was receding ; 
the thermometer had fallen two degrees 
I called Jane; I told her something was 
wrong with the incubator. 

‘*It is because we have let the dining 
room fire go out,” said she. 

‘**Do you suppose we shall have to keep 
up a fire for it?” I asked, anxiously. °" 1 
understood it regulated itself.” 

Jane hoped that it would regulate itself, 
did we once get that bulb of mercury high 
enough to put the eggs in the trays. She 
said that the eggs were like little stoves, 
and would keep the temperature up to the 
required 103°. The fire was started, ard 
the maids were instructed to keep it going 
until they retired for the night. In con 
sequence, by ten o'clock. the weather out- 
side having moderated considerably, the 
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hermometer of the incubator marked 92°, 
But in the morning it had fallen to 75°. 
Seventy-five degrees represent an Alaskan 
We 
continued with abated hope but unabated 
that At 
six o'clock we had the thermometer up to 
101 Then put cos, Jane 
supposed they would be killed by the 
cold. We were clearly told that they must 
not be put in the chamber until the tem- 
perature was 105°, at 104 but 
she did not believe that they would be 
good for anything, anyhow, so if 1 want- 
ed to risk it, very well. 


itmosphere for chickens in the shell. 


determination to heat boiler. 


we in the ¢ 


or least 


Therefore the eggs went into the trays. 
Before we went to bed they were basking 
inasummer heat 
of. 102°. We 
thought that our 
troubles were 
over, and expect- 
ed the thermostat 
to attend to i 
part of the con- 
tract. The ther- 
mostat did 
thing of the sort. 
it 


ts 


hno- 


Apparently 
stirred a 

In the 
early morning we 
found the ther 
at 70 


and the eggs cold 


never 
finger. 


mometer 


to the touch. 

** What I 
like to 
ask about this in- 


should THE BLAZING 


cubator,” said the 
secretary, ‘is, does the lamp heat it, or do 
we have to heat it with a stove?” 

* There’s mistake,” 
‘write to the company.” 


some said Jane’s 
mother; 
I wrote 


write letters. 


it is a secretary’s business to 
I told him that their ther 
mostat did not seem to realize its respon 
sibility. As courteously as I could I 
begged them to tell what the 

The answer could not reach us 
a Meanwhile we to 
travel down stairs two or three times in 
the night to keep the fire going. There 
are pleasanter things than having a help- 
less incubator on your mind all night. I 
often used to wake up in a panic, sure 
that a hundred lives had been lost through 
my careless slumbers. I felt like a mur- 
derer with a job lot of victims. Then, 


me was 


matter, 
used 


inside week. 
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candle in hand, I would prowl] through 
an icy hall, down stairs to the dark bulk 
with its one red eye glowing, and hear 
Jane her 
** How you seared me! 


within : 
Didn't you know 


or mother exclaim 
I had come down?” 

At the week’s end we were so nearly 
certain that the voung lives in the shells 
had all gone out, frozen, that 
an egg or two to see how they looked. 
They 


said Jane; ** they're doomed. 


we broke 


‘Tt doesn’t matter,” 
You'll see ” 


L will not repeat what we said about that 


were alive. 


incubator company—really innocent peo 
ple, as we learned when their letter ar- 
rived. Itseemsthata wicked man in their 
employ, being angered with them, had re 

venged himself 
their 


and 


on good 


name their 
customers by not 
painting the tank 
and walls of the 
We 
were recommend 


chamber. 


ed to paint them 
ourselves with a 
mixture of lamp 
black and turpen 
tine. As to the 
thermostat, 
told 
were two possi 
it had 
the flame 


highest 


we 
were there 
bilities — 
lifted 
to its 
point and could 
do 

the 
had 


HEN-COOF no 


more, 
heat 
warped the 
rubber bar and destroyed its usefulness 
forever. In the latter case he should be 
willing to send 
tor. 

I may mention that this he did, in the 
most honorable manner. 

We have no fault to find with this in 
cubator. We painted the tank and the 
walls conscientiously, with the startling 
that the temperature promptly 
jumped up to 110°. We began to think 


or 


intense 


us another ineuba 


result 


we had only added another peril to those 
Be- 
fore, they had plenty of risks of freezing, 
but 


menacing the young lives within. 


there was no opportunity, day or 
night, for them to roast: now both heat 
and cold threatened them. 

In fact the conduct of that thermometer 
excited the worst feelings in our nature. 
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It was not only that it was hardened be 


yond belief and ran a dizzy career of 


which is sure death 
by cold, and 115°, where life is burned out 


of the egg 


crime between 70°, 


in addition, it was so marvel 
lously rapid in its changes that we had 
very little sleep at night. 

Many atime, with murder in my heart, 
have I prowled about the room, and had 
my candle blown out, and met all the fur- 
niture on the 
then found the thermometer peacefully 


my way to matches, and 


keeping watch over 102°; and yet when 
Jane, half an hour later, has sought it, it 
would be sinking past the 80's. 


Jane would 


turn up the lamp— not 
with the thermostat—with her finger and 
and if 
mother came down, she was as likely as 


thumb, and go Jane's 


away ; 


‘HOW YOU SCARED ME!” 


not to find that the industrious little lamp 
had flogged the mercury up to its old 
place of 110°. 

Of course these vicissitudes, Jane said, 
could have but one result—the chickens 
would all. die in the shell; if any of them 
escaped, they would be so feeble that the 
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first damp day would make an end , 
them. 

That is why we broke a number « 
shells to find out whether the chicks wer 
still alive. Thev were, in those that w: 
broke. 
sadder than 
the 


felt 


Jane was so agitated by 


Then we ever, ani 
reproaci 
es of her conscience that she tilted the 
tray, and rolled off. They to 
would have been promising chickens had 
they We 


when we 


two 


been allowed to see the sun. 
naturally broke a few more 
I confess that ] 
proposed that we should make anh omelet 
of the the river 
bank, since it was plain that we iad done 
everything fatal that was mentioned in 
the But 
counsels prevailed 

We watched the y 
towards which by this time 
1 felt a resent 
ment, night and day. Tlie 
last night of their imprison 
ment all three of 
up. It was as bad as hay- 
ing a baby with colic in the 
house. 

We had a brooder ready 
for them on the lawn, with 
its lamp trimmed and ready 
to burn. And to our amaze 
ment about fifty of those 
creatures had the audacity 
to live. These 
ferred to tlhe 
companion of 
tor. 

The from the 
incubator and the chickens 
with hen mothers were all 
raised in the brooder. This 
may seem cruel. Jane said 
that felt for the 
bereaved hens; but we had 

much suffering 
among the chickens in our 
poultry-yard other springs 
that for once we determined 
not to have their 
pecked out by pitiless hens 
while their mothers were scratching and 
I have calculated the hours a 
day which it took Jane and her mother, 
and I estimate that in the same time, had 
they chosen to hang wall- paper, they 
could have papered -the entire mansion 
instead of paying large sums to an artist 


came to test the eggs. 


whole hundred on 


any of books. Jane's calmer 


eo 


Ss 


personal 


us sat 


trans- 
the 
incuba- 


we 
brooder, 
the 


chickens 


she sorry 


seen sO 


brains 


gossiping. 
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rom aneighboring town. 


could, also, have 
ainted it from 
oof-tree. Were they in- 
clined to needle-work (in 


they 


They 


sills to 


both excel), 
time devoted to 
Brahma 
they could have embroid 


vhich 
in the 
tnose ehieckens 
ered thirty-seven and a 
half squares and disks of 
linen used for the deck- 
ing of the dining-table. 
And had they turned 
their attention to the 
cabinet-maker’s art, they 
could have made screen 
and for 
the house, or made four 
tables (one with 
three without drawers), 
three 

scatter 


doors windows 


and 
a chest, rustic 
benches to over 

the lawn, a wash-bench, 

and a for the 

laundry. These definite 

figures will show how ex- 

haustive have been my calculations. If 
any one is reading the advertisements of 
incubators with the fond notion that the 
business requires little time, let him or 
her listen to the warning of one who has 
been there. There is no business that re- 
quires little time and little brain in this 
battle-hour of the century. Raising 
chickens is like every other profession or 
occupation; he will succeed who spends 
the most care on details, and saves in the 
corners, and avoids mistakes. 

We watched our growing flock with an 
unremitting vigilance. We changed their 
food to suit their condition. We sorted 
out the weaklings, who might have been 
crushed in the struggle, and put them in 
separate homes. But still, although they 
thrived as I never knew chickens to 
thrive, and were the wonder of the neigh- 
borhood, Jane shook her head. ‘‘I can’t 
help thinking of that dream!” said she. 

It was Easter-Sunday that she ran into 
the house. She did not rush; she ran 
rapidly, but composedly —like a gentle- 
woman. She was not pale, she was not 
red; in Steven's graphic words, *‘ she jest 
looked natchell”; and her voice was not 
pitched one note above its usual soft mel- 
ody as she said: ‘‘ Bring out some water, 
won't you? The brooder lamp has set the 
brooder afire!” 
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window 
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HEN-COOP 


THE BROODER AFIRE. 


second 

The 

lamp was on the ground at a distance. 
‘‘T threw it there,” 


We the scene in a 
The brooder was merely scorched. 


were on 


explained Jane, 
ee It 
blazing up ready to explode, I 
thought, and so I threw it on the grass.” 

‘But didn’t you burn your hands ?” 

‘*T wrapped my skirt around them 
first,” said Jane. And she cannot under- 
stand my admiration to this day. 

** Jane,” I exclaimed, later, after we had 
discovered that none of the chickens were 
asphyxiated —in fact, none were in the 
brooder at the time— ‘‘don’t you see? 
This is the blazing hen-coop! Your dream 
has come true.” 

She shook her head. ‘* No,” she said, 
‘not vet. Those chickens are doomed.” 
I laughed then, so liglitly do we face the 
future. But this day Jane received a 
letter from the purchaser of the forlorn 
remnant of a noble race, remitting the 
purchase-money for those fowls. There 
were thirty-one fowls. They were all that 
this summer’s cholera had spared of hun- 
dreds. They sold for twenty-five cents 
apiece—those high-bred fowls! The total 
was $7 75. 

Under the circumstances, the Golden 
Fleece Poultry-Yards intend to go into 
voluntary liquidation. 


with her incomparable composure. 


was 














tie imperial castle of Runkelstein rises 


at the mouth of the ravinelike Sarn- 
thal, in the Tirol, a short walk from Bozen. 
It is a solemn complex of stone and mor- 
tar, topped by roofs of dull red tiles, the 
whole seated on a pedestal of porphyry, 
sheer and brown. From the west the 
castle looks like a giant crystal, weather- 
stained, springing from the living rock. 
Around its base the Talfer curls noisily, 
while the mountains start up sharply to 
right and left, sparsely covered with soft 
brush. At the gate a cypress points a 
black finger over the battlements, to show 
the nearness of Italy. 

By some strange fate the love-drama of 
Tristan and Isolde has found artistic ex- 
pression here, in a spot unknown to the 
world of tourists, on the southern slopes 
of the Alps, in the borderland where the 
advance-guard of Teutonism has lain in- 
trenched for centuries against the north- 
ward trend of Latin influences. Nowhere 
else (to my knowledge) will you find the 
theme of the master-musician treated by 
a medizval painter. 

You mount to the castle by a steep little 
path, cross a bridge that was once a draw, 
enter a gate surmounted by a half-effaced 
coat of arms, and stand within the castle 


court, that distils feudai flavor on every 
hand. Just in front is the wing known 
as the Summer-House, where the priceless 
with the 
kind permission of the Ferdinandeum at 
Innsbruck, the national museum of tlie 
Tirol, that the copies made by Ignaz Seelos 
in 1857 are here reproduced. 

The outside walls are decorated with 
figures in groups, but the series of which 
we are in search will be found within 
the Summer-House. They cover the walls 
of one of the two rooms into which the 
house is divided. The,outlines of the fig- 
ures are painted in black on a greenish 
ground. Judging by the drawing and 
the fashions of the clothes, as well as by 
the history of the castle itself, we may say 
that the frescoes were done soon after 1385, 
an age when art, even in next-door Italy, 
was still in its infaney, and was marked by 
the stiffest of drawing and the most help- 
less perspective. The name of the paint- 
er is unknown. 

Here the story of Tristan and Isolde is 
depicted according to the fragmentary 
version of Gottfried of Strasburg, whicl 
varies not a little from the more familiar 
one contained in Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Le Morte Darthur. 


frescoes are preserved. It is 
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Young Tristan (Tristram in the fres- 
oes), an orphan, grows up at the 
f his unele, King Mark of Cornwall. 
Morold (Makolt), brother of Isolde, 
f Ireland, comes to takea tribute of thir 
ty youths from Cornwi all: but Tristan, 


gered at the cowardice of tle lords of 


court 


Queen 


single com 


the land, engages Morold in 
bat, and slays him (first fresco). 
\ splinter from Tristan’s sword remains 


in Morold’s skull, and when the body is 


taken to Ireland it is discovered by King 
Gurmun, his wife Isolde, and their daugh- 
name. Now Tristan, 


ter of the same 
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sails for 
in to be 
who is skilled in 


himself wounded, likewise 
Ireland 


healed by Queen Isolde, 


badly 
(second fresco). order 
medicine. 

He disguises himself as a minstrel, 
takes the name of Tantris He is healed 
by Queen Isolde, and his playing on the 
harp gives so much pleasure that he is 
laughter Isolde. 
returns to Corn- 


and 


engaged to teach her « 

After a while Tristan 
wall. The lords of the land are envious 
of him, King Mark makes him 
his heir, and refuses to marry. But Tris- 
tan, in order to allay this ill feeling, per- 


because 


} 


ships 
pity eS ai 


Saas 


> SUMMER-HOUSE, 


FROM THE CASTLE COURT. 








THE DEATH OF MOROLD 


suades Mark to select young Isolde for 
wife, and offers to go in quest of the bride 
himself. For the second time Tristan 
sails for Ireland (third fresco). 

At that time there dwelt a dragon in 
Treland which did so much harm to land 
and people that King Gurmun had sworn 
to give his daughter as wife to him who 
should kill it. Tristan goes to the lair of 
the monster, and from afar sees some 
knights fleeing on horseback. He over- 
comes the dragon, and cuts out its tongue 
(fourth fresco); but then, exhausted by 
his exertions, falls in a deep faint. 


Now one of the knights who had fled 
returns, finds the monster dead, and, not 
seeing Tristan, thrusts his spear into its 
jaws, and, going to the King’s court, 


claims Isolde for wife. She, disconsolate 
thereat, goes next morning to the place of 
battle with her mother, her cousin Bra- 
gene, and a servant, finds Tristan there, 
still lying in a swoon, and calls him back 
to life (fifth fresco). 

While Tristan is being refreshed by a 
bath in the King’s castle, Isolde, the 
daughter, discovers that the splinter found 
in the skull of her uncle Morold fits into 
a notch in Tristan’s sword (sixth fresco). 
Then Tristan states the object of his mis- 
sion to Ireland: to secure young Isolde as 
bride for King Mark of Cornwall, and 
thus causes his slaying of Morold to be 
forgiven. 

Before Isolde leaves home, her mother 
gives Bragene, who is to be her compan- 
ion, a love-potion, which she is to hand 
to the bridal pair at the wedding: feast. 
But one day on the voyage Tristan, sit- 
ting by Isolde, asks for something to 
drink, and a little maid-servant brings 
him the love-potion, not knowing.  Tris- 


TRISTAN’S TWO JOURNEYS TO IRELAND 


THE SLAYING OF THE DRAGON. 


tan and Isolde both drink (seventh fresco). 
and love takes violent possession of them. 
When Tristan leads forth the bride to his 
uncle Mark (eighth fresco), on their arriva| 
in Cornwall, she is no longer innocent. 

Now Isolde, as Queen of Cornwall, fears 
that Bragene, who knows all, may betray 
her secret. So she sends her into the for 
est with two henchmen, who have orders 
to murder her. But the men take pity on 
their victim, and Isolde welcomes Bra 
gene back (ninth fresco). 

It may be of interest here to recall that 
in Le Morte Darthur Tristan’s name is 
written Tristram or Trystram, and when 
the knight is in disguise, the syllables are 
reversed to make Tramtryst. Isolde ap 
pears as la beale Isoud or Isoulde; Br: 
gene as Bragwayne or Brangwayne; and 
Morold or Makolt seems to be the same 
personage as Knight Marhaus of the 
Round Table. 

At this point in the narrative two fres- 
coes are missing, which were lost in 1868, 
when a part of the wall of the Summer 
House broke away and fell into the depths 
below. Fortunately, however, they have 
been preserved in the copies made by 
Seelos in 1857. They and the following 
two depict the efforts made by King Mark, 
with the help of a knight, Marjodo, and a 
dwarf, Melot, to surprise the lovers at their 
stolen meetings. 

Finally, Mark determines to prove the 
innocence or guilt of his wife by the or 
deal of fire, and the last two frescoes show 
how Isolde contrives to undergo this test 
unscathed, and by a subterfuge is able to 
take hold of the red-hot iron without 
burning herself. With this the story 
comes to an end. 

It is not exactly suited to warm the 
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heart of a Wagnerite. There is nothing 
of the glories of the death-scene, of that 
Liebestod, whieh 


ean reconcile us to the lovers as heroic 


overwhelming alone 
figures. 

The painter evidently held himself very 
closely to the version which he took as 
model, and in a truly naive, literal, and 
medizeval fashion he sought to tell the 
truth about this pair of lovers, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, without 
wincing or mincing. 
ualized this same theme into a tragedy 
of stupendous sadness, whose burden is 


Wagner has spirit- 


almost past endurance. 

The second room in the Summer- House 
contains nothing less than the complete 
legend of Garel, of the Blooming Valley, 
according to the version of acertain Pleier, 
a poet from Styria or Salzburg, who wrote 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and whose manuscript is said to be pre- 
served at Linz, in Austria. 

Garel is probably the Gareth of Le 
Morte Darthur, there surnamed Beau- 
mayns, or Fair Hands. 

Towards the end of the in a 
fresco of surpassing interest, we see the 


series, 





TRISTAN RECOVERING FROM HIS SWOON 


THE DISCOVERY OF THK NOTCH IN TRISTAN’S SWORD. 


RUNKELSTEIN. 
ogy, filtered through French and Eng- 
lish sources, have found a German abid- 
ing-place. 

On the outside walls of the Summer- 
House Tristan and Isolde are to be seen 
holding hands, and with them other fig- 
ures of great value. These are arranged 
in groups of three, forming triads, which 
were a favorite subject for artists of the 
time. 

First, the three greatest pagan heroes: 
Hector, Alexander the Great, and Julius 
Ceesar, clad in medizwval accoutrements. 
Then the three greatest heroes of Jewish 
history: Joshua, David, and Judas Mac- 
cabzeus; the best Cliristian kings: Arthur 
of England, Charlemagne, and Godfrey 
of Bouillon. 

Curiously enough, William Caxton, in 
the Introduction to his first edition of 
Malory’s Le Morte Darthur, enumerates 
these same groups of heroes as worthy of 
a writer's pen. 

After this, the best knights of the Round 
Table: Parcival, bearing a shield with 


white anchor on red ground, Gawein, and 
Iwein (Pereyual, Gawayn, and Ewayne). 
The three noblest pairs of lovers are rep- 


THE DRINKING 


OF THE LOVE-POTION. 


victorious Knights of the Round Table 
sitting at meat— King Arthur, Queen 
Guinevere, Sir Launcelot, and many an- 
other of the far-famed company. 

In truth, Runkelstein is like an illus- 
trated text-book of Le Morte Darthur. 
Here themes from a dim Celtic mythol- 


resented by Duke William of Austria and 
his Aglei, Tristan and Isolde, and Wil- 
liam of Orleans and Amelie. 

To the right of the portal follow the 
three best swordsmen and their swords. 
The inscriptions read: Ditterich vo Pern 
treit sachs (Theodoric of Verona, sur- 
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WELCOMES HIS BRIDE. ISOLDE WELCOMES 
BRAGENE BACK 


named the Great, bears Sachs, his favorite 
weapon). Sivreit treit er palmung (Sieg- 
fried bears the Balmung). Déietleib von 
steyer treit belsung (Dietlieb of Steier, a 
knight connected with the Rosengarten 
legend, bears Belsung or Welsung). 

The triads are closed by three groups 
of the strougest giants, the most terrible 
giantesses, and the best dwarfs, whose 
names were doubtless familiar enough to 
the little boys of the fourteenth century, 
but need hardly be inflicted on the mod- 
ern reader. 

The main body of the castle, called the 
Pallas, can boast of five further rooms 
with frescoed walls; and the question 
naturally arises how came this extraor- 


MARK’'S EFFORTS TO SURPRISE THE LOVERS. 
ESCAPES THE ORDEAL OF FIRE. 


ISOLDE 


dinary, and possibly unique, collection of 
frescoes to be painted at all, in a region 
now so remote from the great centres of 
the pulsing world? 

The history of Runkelstein can be told 
in a few words. 

In a document, dated February 10, 
1237, Ulrich, Bishop of Trent, granted per- 
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mission to a certain Tirolese family, 
the Lords of Wanga, to build a castle 
upon the site of a former rude keep 
After the extinction of the house of 
Wanga, the castle passed through the 
hands of many families of the local] 
nobility, until, in 1385, it was bought 
by two merchants of Bozen, Nicholas 
and Franz Vintler. 

It was Nicholas by whose orders the 
frescoes were painted and the castle 
His rule marks the golden 
age of Runkelstein. His coat of arms, 
white bears’ paws, appears most fre 


enlarged. 


He gath 
ered about himself a group of artists, 
poets, and singers. <A cousin of his, 

Hans Vintler, here laboriously turned into 

rhyme a work of the Italian Tommaso 

Leone, which, 10,172 verses 

printed in 1486, under the title of ** Plue 

men derTugent”’ (Flowers of Virtue). Here 

Heinz Sentlinger, the chaplain of Nicho 

las, wrote a marvellous chronicle, now 

much prized by antiquarians. Many val 
iant knights held their jousts in the castle 
court, and not a few Minnesinger sighed 
their couplets from the battlements. 
Nicholas Vintler himself was a suffi- 
ciently curious character among tlie men 
of lis day to deserve a few lines in the 
history of his castle. 
As early as 1000 the family of Vintler 
made its appearance in Bozen, which was 
at that time an important trade sta 
tion for the traffic passing between 
Verona and Innsbruck, over the Bren 
ner Pass. The Vintlers of Bozen rose 
to be merchant princes, like others 
in Augsburg and Nuremberg. Even 
when ennobled, an unduly commercial 
trait clung to the family, which exposed 
its various members to many a sneer 
from contemporary critics. A Count 
of Wolkenstein intimated his opinion 
that ‘‘ where no money is, there no 
Vintler may be found.” 

Acting always according to proved 
business methods, Nicholas, master of 
Runkelstein, became financial adviser 
to the Austrian Archduke of his day. 

court banker, general farmer of taxes, and 

holder of mortgages on many castles and 
estates. In fact, he grew to be the money- 
bags of the Tirol. Especially did he hold 
the purse-strings of that spendthrift Fred- 
erick of Austria, who went by the name of 

Fritz ‘‘ with the empty pocket.” 

The rooms in the main body of the 


quently over the doorways. 


strong, was 
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castle are now dismantled as far as fur- 
niture is concerned, but their decorations 
are so remarkable that the Vintler period 
looms up as one of lavish luxury and as- 
tonishing magnificence. 

On the first floor is an apartment with 
the original wainscoting still preserved. 


THE 


On the second floor is situated a richly 
painted bathing-room. Figures of men 
and women, in alcoves, lean over a bal- 
ustrade hung with Above 
them a row of smaller figures makes the 
round of the room. In the embrasure of 
a window a young woman and a youth 
with a faleon on his wrist face each other 
—the latter a work of singular beauty. 

The pictures on the third floor are per- 
haps the most valuable of all in Runkel- 
stein, at least to students of the fashions 
and social customs of Vintler’s period. 

Upon entering the antechamber a large 
fresco is observed on the left hand, show- 
ing a court dance. 

The knights and ladies move hand in 
hand, a crowned princess in front and at 
the rear two musicians, one playing the 
mandolin and the other a violin. The 
step appears stately and gliding, a sort of 
walk-around, and the figures are in af- 
fected stained-glass attitudes; the faces 
simper; the bodies are attenuated, after 
the fashion of that day. Everything is 
exaggerated and runs to a point: the 


draperies. 
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beak-shaped shoes of the men and their 
beards; the sleeves and enormously long 
braids of the \vvomen. 
ever, the rich 


One admires, how- 
flowered designs of the 
To the right of the chamber 
door a game of ball is being played, ap- 
parently with apples for missiles. 


d resses. 


TRIADS OF LOVERS AND SWORDSMEN. 


The lady who is about to throw is said 
to be Margaretha Maultasch, while the 
man standing in front of her is Henry of 
Bohemia, her first husband. It is inter- 
esting to note that the artist has given 
the lady’s arm that peculiarly helpless 
and ineffective position which even mod- 
ern women’s arms assume when they try 
to throw anything. 

The line of the Counts of the Tirol ter- 
minated in this lady, about whom there 
are current may unsavory, but entirely 
unauthenticated, stories. In 1330 she 
married Prince Henry of Bohemia, who 
succeeded in making himself so obnox- 
ious to her that one fine day she barred 
the doors of Castle Tirol against him, and 
as the people sided with Margaretha, he 
found himself obliged to go back to his 
native land. In 1342 she married, for a 
second husband, Louis of Bavaria; but the 
children sprung from this union died 
one by one. Margaretha outlived Louis, 
and bequeathed the Tirol to the Dukes 
of Habsburg. who hold it to this day, as 
Emperors of Austria. 
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THE TRIADS OF GIANTS AND OF GIANTESSES. 


Other frescoes in this antechamber de- 
pict a tournament wherein Vintler him- 
self, judging by his coat of arms, is break- 
ing a lance; or hunting scenes, showing 
the slaying of deer, bears, and wolves ; 
here a party starts out from a castle of 
many towers towards the mountains in 
quest of chamois; there ladies and gen- 
tlemen are amusing themselves by the 
water-side, fishing with rod and net. 

The rich decorations of the hall of 
armor resemble somewhat those of the 
bathing -room below, to which it corre- 
sponds. 

As Nicholas Vintler died without direct 
issue, Runkelstein, after its golden age, 
passed from family to family, until it 
came into the possession of the imperial 
house of Austria itself. 

Emperor Maximilian I. loved the place 
well, and had a wing built for his pri- 
vate use. More than all, he commission- 
ed the painter Friedrich Lebenbacher, of 
Brixen, to touch up the frescoes, which 
was done between the years 1504 and 
1508. 

For the most part, however, the castle 
was placed in the charge of military care- 
takers, who prized it only for its strong 
position. The passing centuries left their 
mark. In 1520 a powder-magazine ex- 
ploded in the cellar, destroying the whole 
of the southeastern corner of the castle. 
The frescoes were also scratched and scrib- 
bled upon by mischievous persons. As 
recently as 1868 the rock forming the 
foundation for the northern side sudden- 
ly collapsed, and carried down with it the 


frescoes of the Tristan and Isolde 
legend referred to before, as well as some 
of the Garel series. 

It was not till 1884 that the thorough 
restoration of Runkelstein was begun, by 
order of the present Emperor. In 1893 
he presented it in free gift to the citizens 
of Bozen, to have and to hold in safe- 
keeping for future generations, as a mon- 
ument of Tirolese art and history. 

The space under the arches of the Sum 
mer - House, decorated with portraits of 
German emperors, has been fitted up with 
little tables and chairs, where the care- 
taker dispenses the best vintages from the 
surrounding region. 

‘* Ah,” says the professor in the Loden 
mantle, ‘‘ the view is so fine, let us have 
something to drink.” 

That is the last Teutonic touch. 

Over a glass of the famous wine of Ter- 
Jan or Kaltern, or, better still, over some 
rich red St. Magdalena, the talk hovers 
on the outskirts of King Arthur’s realm; 
it returns again and again to the Tristan 
and Isolde of the frescoes and of Wagner's 
version; it hobnops with the Kniglits of 
the Round Table, Parcival, the Quest of 
the Holy Grail, Launcelot, and Queen 
Guinevere; it has a word for the statue 
of King Arthur‘in the court chureh at 
Innsbruck, watching beside the tomb of 
that Maximilian who loved Runkelstein 
and had the good taste to live there. 

Tennyson, too, is remembered ; and 
finally a toast of thanks is drunk to dear 
Victor Scheffel, who not only gave the 
world the Trompeter von Sétikkingen, 


two 





THE GAME 


but also, during his restless rovings in 
this border-land, once mounted to the cas- 
tle and sang a bacchanalian song of Run- 
kelstein that has made the Germans love 
the place. 

If the wine is too fiery, open the glazed 
window, set in lead, for the garden plain 


of Bozen lies to the south; over there, 


MARGRAVE, 
BY 


ANY of the qualities which unite to 

form the proverbial bachelor, that 
profile, met in 
partly by inheritance, partly from envi- 
Numerous instances .in his 
family history were to be found showing 
a matrimonial avoidance of the eternal 
feminine; indeed, on both sides of his 
house, as though Nature herself were in- 
sidiously arranging to keep Margrave 
from existing at all. 

On second thoughts, however, she 
craved him the boon, handicapped by 
this doubly inherited instinct against 
matrimony. 

The instinct was helped to survive by 
the unselfish devotion of his mother, who, 
marrying late in life and losing her hus- 
band soon after, centred her every thouglit 
and act about her boy. From his earli- 
est childhood she had interposed between 
his mind and the possibility of its per- 
sonal interpretation of the world a men- 
tal presence, a narrowing, obscuring con- 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 572.30 
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character 


in Margrave, 


ronment, 


OF BALL. 


beyond the blank blue Mendel Mountain, 
men speak Italian; the hot mountain 
sides are terraced and trellised; the Adige 
flows towards Trent and Verona. 

Surely there never was such a land of 
castles, and such a setting for the mystic 
whose W agner’s 
genius has made 


romances personages 


real to us. 
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dition, which gave a certain obliqueness 
to his sight forever afterwards. 

She never intended he should marry; 
he never intended to marry. Upon this 
point they were instinctively agreed. But 
in the divine economy of human nature, 
as no one character is ever quite allowed 
to appropriate and completely compre- 
hend another, there were undiscovered 
countries of sensibility and possibility in 
Margrave never suspected by his doting 
mother. 

These spots grew a rank vegetation of 
fantasy,through whose marvellous jungle 
of kinds and colors flocked singing-bird 
thouglits of the opposite sex with healing 
in their wings for this lonely man. Some- 
times one thought more vibrant than its 
mates would radiate its heat in a telltale 
smile of such glowing effulgence that an 
observer might say of the thinker, as of 
a fire-fly, ‘* Lo! he is here!” or, ‘‘ Lo! he 
is there!” but Margrave took care to be 
alone in his woods when this special form 
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of molecular vibration was likely to ap- 
pear on the surface. 

Margrave was something over forty 
years of age when his mother died. The 
clear-cut beardless face, with its dark shy 
eyes, might have suggested a younger 
man, but the suspicion of stoop that the 
shoulders had, and a certain gravity of 
manner and carriage, made him appear 
older and tall than he was. His 
dress was always scrupulously neat, and 
generally black, except for the vaguest 
encroachment upon the spectrum in the 
presence of a thread of dark blue or green 
in his trousers and cravat. This conces- 
sion to outward expression and general 
taste would indicate, on Margrave’s ba- 
rometer of social sensibility, mere ami- 
ability; a thread of yellow or red, famil- 
iarity; a polka dot on his cravat, a loud 
guffaw or a rude clap of the hand on a 
neighbor's back. 

After the death of his mother, finding 
himself alone in a large house, its owner 
concluded to rent or sell it. Never ac- 
customed to use more of anything than 
he actually required, he arranged to ad- 
just his conditions to this modicum of 
necessity. He needed a dining-room and 
kitchen, for he ate; he needed a bedroom, 
for he slept; he needed a living-room for 


less 


his books, his pictures, his few objects of 
beauty, which le possessed from a neces- 
sity almost as strong as that from which 


he breathed, ate, or slept. Soasmall but 
convenient apartment became his home. 
Although Margrave was terribly afraid 
of the actual woman, his respect for her 
showed itself in pretty ways. He would 
step down off the platform of a street car, 
for instance, that she might more easily 
effect an entrance, and if it rained, he 
would unobtrusively secure her umbrella, 
and raise it or close it as the emergency 
demanded. If he happened to be in a 
downtown elevator, used for the most 
part by men, and a chance woman en- 
tered, one hat would be removed. There 
were countless little favors bestowed un- 
observed which resulted in comfort to the 
receiver, if not always in her clear under- 
standing of just what caused the sudden 
absence of a too strong draught of air, the 
better ventilation of a room,or the handy 
proximity of a street-car strap. Whether 
he allowed himself these little acts de- 
liberately, or whether they were the un- 
guarded expression of a chivalric spirit, 
cannot be known. It is observable in 
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such constitutions as Margrave repr 

sented that a lionlike quality of wilful a 

termination can lie down in the midst o 
those traits usually symbolized by lambs 
It might be that his spirit, living so muc} 
in the abstract, in ideal attitudes of his 
own creation, craved actual embodiment 
and hovered earthward in these littl 
shapes of courtesy in search of reality. 

It seemed to him that a child’s ways 
meant the very key to everything worth 
possessing on earth, and he had been told 
that of such were the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven. His ways turned no locks. If his 
charity elicited a ** thank you,” he did not 
often hear it. Perhaps, under the man 
agement of the contrariety in his nature, 
he preferred not to hear his own keys 
turning locks, and for this reason sent his 
contributions anonymously to charities. 

A child’s touch or smile can do so 
much. One day in a street car the bach 
elor sat facing a small boy and his mo 
ther. The mother was instantly classed 
with the type of women he most revered. 
It was a strong, sweet face; the manner 
quiet, sympathetic, and painstaking as it 
expressed itself towards the child. Her 
dress was fine in every particular—to the 
gold bonnet-comb, the dainty silver fili 
gree of the purse, the handle of the um 
brella. All the points over which Mar 
grave instinctively cast his critical search 
light reflected the possession of an instinct 
for form and quality as exacting as his 
own. 

The child might have been three or five 
years of age, and was kneeling looking 
out of the window. He wore leather leg- 
gings. The heels of the shoes at the back 
were worn down. ‘‘A sturdy little man- 
ikin,” was Margrave’s summing up. 

A moment later the boy bent his firm 
little body backward, flung an arm around 
the neck of his mother, and abruptly im- 
printed a loud kiss on her cheek. The 
business done, the privileged purloiner 
pressed his face against.the glass window 
once more, leaving his hand in caressing 
possession of the field of his late opera- 
tion. 

Margave found himself three blocks be- 
yond his destination. These were mar- 
gins he allowed himself. He stopped the 
car and walked slowly back to his street, 
used the wrong key to the door, with 
philosophic patience found the right one, 
and ascended the stairs to his rooms. 

Excursions into his unsuspected coun- 


























‘*STRANGE THESE WHEELS DO NOT GO ROUND.” 


try of love of childhood he made quite 
He left the 


speak, provided there was no intimidat- 


openly. bars down, so to 


ing live-stock happening around by way 


of mothers and sisters. He would spend 
afternoons in the Park, sitting on the end 
of a bench near the swan-pond, conscious 
He 
would pretend to be oblivious of the shy 
little men and 
sight of a quiet gentleman studying his 
watch, would draw up quite close to his 
knees after the manner of boldish spar- 
rows after crumbs. Then he would say 
aloud, but softly, to‘ himself, holding the 
bothersome watch to his ear, ‘‘ Strange 
these wheels do not go round.” 

‘*Mebbe they do,” chirped a venture- 
some sparrow close to his elbow; then, 


that he was a species of decoy-duck. 


maidens, who, eatehing 


emboldened by a leader, three or four more 
sparrows would flutter close to him, and 
verily crowd between his knees in their 
greed for crumbs. 

His pockets held many queer things, 
whose stories had to be told fast between 
the calls of the impatient French nurses, 
and the waiting relays of littler brothers 
and sisters, who, in the struggle ‘‘to see,” 
were surviving as the non-fittest on the 
outside row, not to mention those out of 


the race in baby-carriages, who intimated 
by ingratiating cooes and futile jumps 
rudimentary symptoms of coming pro 
ficiency in the art of social competition. 
There had been a hiatus in Margrave’s 
own order of mental development, an ab- 
sence of middle ground. The moral of 
Silverhair of the fairy-book had not been 
realized in his ease. Life had been pre- 
sented the form of a “little 
wee bear” of motherly indulgence and 
pettings, followed by a ** 


to him in 


great big bear” of 
personal loneliness and intellectual and 
abstract musings, but the ‘‘ middle-sized 
bear” of comfortable and adjustable com- 
monplace, se called, had been denied him. 
The first acquaintance he had made with 
its special bow] and chair, suited to the 
human, was in this touch with childhood, 
and he was beginning to think that some 
thing on earth fitted him, and he it. 

Margrave took infinite delight in bring- 
ing his words and entertainment within 
the comprehension of his youthful audi- 
ence. He had seen life as a child under 
some form of telescope, his foreground 
made up of distant objects too big for him 
to digest; here there should be perfect 
adjustment, perfect proportion. 

The objects he showed them were in 
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miniature. The small magnifying-glass 
revealed a little city carved on a surface 
not larger than a silver dollar. It hada 
cathedral with a bell-tower close by, and 
there were pigeons in the square. 

In a back pocket, off by himself, lived a 
hermit in monk’s clothes. He worea rope 
around his waist, and his head was bald. 
He was brown, and was two inches high. 
One day the monk had a little bronze re- 
lief of adog with him. He said Giotto, a 
friend of his, gave it to him; that his 
friend had carved one like it on the tower 
in the square where the pigeons were. 

One thing always sent shivers of delight 
to all those fortunately near enough to 
see it, and those who could not see it got 
a shock of something pleasant in the air. 

In alittle silver ease, which, closed, had 
the appearance of two silver fifty -cent 
pieces laid together, was a little lady the 
size of a small steel pen. She was dressed 
in green — shining green. Her clothes 
shivered; she shivered all over when her 
house was touched ever so lightly; and, 
sad as it was, she had her head shaken 
off, and new ones shaken on. Some- 
times she wore curls, and again she ap- 
peared suddenly in a bonnet. 

She lived in a vest pocket, with a small 


shell paper-cutter whose edges were sup- 
ported by a row of Grecian columns with 


varying capitals. Out of her case on a 
moonlight night she could have leaned 
on it as on a balustrade and watched the 
stars, the showman said. The reason 
she didn’t was because she was afraid of 
somebody in the next pocket. 

‘* What is in the next pocket?” 

“Oh, nothing much; just a man with 
red eyes and long black hair. He hasa 
sword, and his slippers turn up in sharp 
points.” 

**T wouldn't be afraid of him!” 

‘*Norl.” ‘ NorL.” ‘Nor I wouldn't.” 

Another good place for sparrows and 
crumbs was the toy-shop windows before 
Christmas. Toys were a source of great 
pleasure to Margrave. They gave him 
the most delightful sense of reality. 
Nothing seemed truer outside the world 
of animate nature than a tin express- 
wagon, painted red, with a white horse. 
Why, he could not have told you. The 
figures ‘‘ forever fair” on Keats’s Grecian 
urn had no more immediate joy for the 
poet than this white horse forever run- 
ning had for the simple consciousness of 
this child-lover. Rocking-horses with 
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real hair, go-carts, drays heavily lad 

with methodically shaped packages, woo 

ly sheep, and frightful bears snappi: 

white teeth and showing blood-red jaws 
gray donkeys nodding approval of an 

opinions one might express, always, fo 
some unaccountable reason, made melod 

in the bachelor’s heart, and once loud 
enough to be overheard; and 
hangs our tale. 

It was late one afternoon, a few days 
before Christmas. The bachelor found 
himself in a toy-shop, surrounded by 
everything that would gladden the 
thoughts of the best of mankind. It was, 
indeed, a veritable world in itself. How 
familiar its objects were! He heard the 
children’s exclamations of delight; he 
saw the happy young fathers and mothers 
furtively consulting; the musie - boxes 
were purling their miniature tunes; over 
all, through all, some universal impetus 
of love and charity was making its way. 
In a wave of indiscriminate self-indul 
gence, or pity, Margrave ordered one of 
the largest rocking- horses sent home, 
together with a box of good-sized wooden 
soldiers, and a cannon of robust propor 
tions. 

He stood by his guns bravely, and re 
peated the address to the dull clerk de- 
liberately and very clearly, finally spell- 
ing his name for him—‘*' Hubert Mar 
grave.” 

It was not till he got well out of the 
neighborhood of the shops, into the qui 
eter streets, that the grotesque side of his 
purchase occurred to him. He became 
nervously possessed with the idea that he 
was being pursued by the red-coated sol- 
diers, the rocking-horse, and the cannon. 
He could almost lear the tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the progressive rocking of thie 
horse, the booming of cannon at” his 
heels. But there was a curtain between 
his inward dramas and the publie. An 
even, cold manner, like the light fall of 
snow in one of Verestchagin’s battle- 
pieces, did duty in allaying suspicion of 
the havoe beneath. An observer might 
note a familiar figure on the Avenue has- 
tening a trifle more than was its wont, 
an acquaintance passing him might say 
that that man Margrave didn’t grow more 
sociable with his years; but beyond this 
his manner gave no cause for speculation. 

Hubert reached his apartment outward- 
ly intact. By the time he had finished 
dressing for dinner, and recovered a nor- 


thereby 
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mal mood by the perusal of a column of 
lis evening paper, he was prepared to say 
to colored Anna, his faithful old family 
servant, that should a rocking-horse as 
jig as a small pony arrive, she could tie 

to the knob of the front door, or stand 
ton the dining-room table, or hang it out 
§ the window, only taking care to give 

a conspicuous place until further no- 

It was to arrive by the two-o'clock de- 
iverv the next day by agreement. Mar- 
crave made it convenient to be away from 
home. When he returned, later in the 
ifternoon, he was met by Anna at the 
door with a wonderful story on her lips. 
‘Ror-de Lawd’s sake, Massa Hub't, de 
curostest mistake But the most curi- 
ous mistake was made by Anna, for her 
master, quietly ignoring her presence, 
strode past the open door of the dining- 
room without glancing to the right or 
left. 

Anna made no mistake after this one. 
The rocking-horse, the object whose irrel- 
evant entrance into the house had caused 
so much dismay and confusion in her 
mind, stood for many days where it had 
been first deposited, between the dining- 
room table and the window, its loose pa- 
per wrappings undisturbed. 

It was a very inconvenient place, as 
Anna obtrusively indicated by noisily 
wedging her way past it to place the 
coffee-cup at her master’s right hand. It 
was patent to both of them that the 
shorter way was by the left side of the 
table, but if she had seen fit to crawl un- 
der the obstacle or over it with a cup of 
coffee in each hand, to all appearances 
Margrave would not have noticed the 
process. 

Cliristmas came and passed; the horse 
remained.- Apparently its owner had 
forgotten it. Anna began to chuckle 
over the animal and to grow pleasantly 
familiar with it. ‘*’Pears to me, honey, 
it looks like you come to stay, and stay 
right dar, jess where you is, trippin’ up 
‘spectable colored folks.” She gradually 
took off its wrappings, until one morning 
the magnificent charger stood with all his 
charms revealed. 

Margrave made no comment, but after 
breakfast, when Anna had left the dining- 
room, he bestowed on the animal a pro- 
longed bold stare, which gradually melted 
into a softer radiance of expression, and 
Margrave had withdrawn from the world 
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of sense into that dream-country from 
whose bourn no sane man, he thouglit, 
need wish to return. 

Margrave’s escapes into liis dream-coun- 
try were not always indicative of bravery 
or poetic inspiration. This time he need- 
ed more room for the horse, a rider, some 
few conditions which were missing in the 
reality. The situation also was lacking 
in logical cohesiveness, which bored him 
to the point where one generally throws 
the blame neighbor. Here there 
was no neighbor, not the slightest motive 
for this extraordinary departure into 
must he confess it?—the ridiculous. He 
could connect the object with no thought 
or fact which would help his mind to 
digest it. His few relatives had no ehil- 
dreu; he knew no small boy well enough 
to present him with a present of such 
magnitude. He certainly could not class 
it with bric-a-brac. It would be no object 
to amuseum. As it was, he had no room 
for it in the apartment; there was abso- 
lutely no place to put it,except on the top 
of an unused refrigerator in the small 
back hall. How would he get it up 
there? Fancy himself and Anna hoisting 
a prancing wooden horse, five feet long 
and three or four high, a distance of six 
or seven feet in the air! It could lie on 
its side under the dining-room table, and 
a long cover could be provided for the 
table. It would be pointless to hang it 
on the wall. 
thing with it! 


on a 


If he could only do some- 


Make a fanciful cupboard 


of it, for instance, a unique receptacle for 
books, pamphlets, or even overshoes; call 


it a ** Canterbury.” 

As it was, it seemed only fit for Anna 
to talk to, and it was fast making a gib- 
bering idiot of her, this toy—this one ut- 
terly unrelated object in the universe. 

The cold perspiration broke out on the 
man’s brow-—he took these baths niglitly 
now—and wearily closing the covers of 
the unread periodical lying on his lap, he 
went to bed. 

With Margrave the matter was getting 
serious. It was beginning to tell on his 
nerves, to some extent on his appetite. 
He wanted to order Anna to serve. his 
dinner, at least his breakfast and lunch- 
eon, in another room. This he could not 
do. He dreaded now to turn the corner 
of his street. To-day it had amounted 
almost to pain, the inserting of his key 
into the lock of the door. As he did so a 
thought suddenly flashed a liberating pos- 
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sibility through his mind. ‘‘Go abroad 
for a while,” it said. Closing the door 
with a frank click that Anna was wel- 
come to hear, he took half a dozen buoyant 
steps along the hall—and a Europe lay 
before him! 

Astride the rocking-horse, swinging at 
the rate of sixty rocks a minute, sat a 
rider of most daring intrepidity. Such 
breathless energy, such simple, absolute 
control of a spirited animal, Margrave 
had never witnessed. The easy appro- 
priation by a four-year-old of the latent 
possibilities of an object about to wreck 
the comfort of a man caused one of Hu 
bert’s smiles. The boy saw it and began 
riding all the faster. 

The rider must have foreseen this rough 
ride, for he wore leather leggings. These, 
with his black velvet cap, produced a fa- 
miliar impression on the bachelor’s mind; 
and that sturdy square back, where had 
he seen it?) The horse was suddenly 
brought to a standstill. 

**P’r’aps I oughtn’t to be riding your 
horse. Is this your horse, sir? Mebbe 
it’s your little boy’s. Have you a little 
boy? Mebbe he wouldn't like me to be 
riding his horse. If you had a little boy, 
and this was his horse, would he let me 
ride it all the same?” 


‘**T think he would,” Margrave quietly 
replied, stepping into the dining-room as 
Anna made her exit by another door. 
He sat down near the table and slowly 


drew off his gloves. Suddenly he began 
to examine the ends-of their fingers as 
though he saw something he did not alto- 
gether like. 

The stratagem succeeded. The bird con- 
fidently hopped down from its perch and 
lit at the man’s side. Instantly absorbed 
in the situation, he thrust his small nose 
physically into the object of investiga- 
tion, to the total extinction of Margrave’s 
chance to see anything but the back of a 
small head ‘*‘ running over with curls.” 

‘Yes, sir! there’s a hole coming, sure 
pop! You'll have to turn it wrong side 
out when you mend it—like this; this is 
the way my mother does.” 

The process of turning the long finger 
of the glove wrong side out to its tip took 
some time, and was not so easy as the 
boy supposed. Margrave did not inter- 
fere with the process; he preferred to de- 
lay the restless pressure of the warm lit- 
tle form against his own—this live bit of 
hard-breathing humanity. What a vital 
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summing up of world forces the tiny 
creature represented! and how simply and 
spontaneously the eternal messages wer 
announcing themselves in these minia 
ture ways, ‘‘as if his whole vocation wer: 
endless imitation ” of ‘‘ those truths which 
we are toiling all our lives to find”! How 
immediate his sympathy was! How trust 
ful his spirit showed itself in an unfa 
miliar presence! How prodigal with his 
strength and service, even to 
breath! But 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as life! 


his last 


Margrave roused himself from his rey 
ery to find himself in turn an object of 
quiet, respectful observation. 

‘**T think I must go. 
know where I am.” 

‘**Did they send you out on some er 
rand?” 

The boy looked up quickly from the 
gloves which he was pensively stroking 
as they lay on Margrave’s knee, but en- 
countering nothing suspicious in his 
host’s expression, gave his attention again 
to the gloves, stealing a glance at the 
horse. 

‘‘No. You see, they don’t send me out 
that way—yet.” A long pause, in which 
mysterious underground currents were 
uniting these two, was broken by the 
boy’s sudden question. ‘‘Do you want 
to see me just jump on that horse while 
it’s going fast?” 

‘IT should like to see you very much 
indeed.” . 

A second’s hesitation, and two arms 
were flung around Margrave's neck. <A 
flash of memory, and the scene in the 
car made him understand the sense of 
familiarity with which he had been re- 
garding his new friend. 

Hubert took care not to extract all the 
sweets from the half-timid impulse, lest he 
visit its*spirit too roughly and lose there- 
by the ground he had gained. He sup- 
pressed the longing to fold tle boy close 
to his heart. 

The scene that followed was certainly 
one to be viewed with bated breath. 

The dining-room table stood against 
the wall of the room, leaving free space 
for the rider’s venturesome spring. Mar- 
grave held the horse by the head, vainly 
trying to quiet him. His efforts only 
exasperated the animal, inciting him to 
madder and madder resistance. The 


You see, they don't 
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mighty form, with eyes glaring, mane 
streaming, tail flying, rears its length 
‘in and again in the air, only to dash 
ts feet in unspent energy to the floor. 
\ moment of preparation—and 
I saw young Harry... 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
{nd vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
4s if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
lo turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 


‘Bravo, sir! bravo! bravo! well done! 
I believe you are the only man I know 
vho eould control a horse like that. 
How should you like to own him?” 

The boy slipped suddenly from the 
horse and tugged at his cap. 

‘T think I must go now. You know, 
they don’t know zactly where I am. I 
mamma thinks I went out with 
Sarah, or Sarah thinks lam with mamma. 
You see, I wanted to see how high this 
house was. I saw your Anna—I asked 
what her name hanging up 
clothes on the roof, and she said she would 


ouess 


her was 
show me something nice. 
We live right under you. 
**One moment. 
my question. 


I must go now. 
Now I must 
You have not answered 
Will you not let me give 
you this horse?” 

‘“Then what will your own little boy 


Oh, there's 
She's ringing your 
bell—it sounds just like ours. She'll be 
awful worrited about me. Can I run 
and call to her, and open the door? Yes! 
yes! Mamma, I’m in here!” 

Margrave followed the boy quickly to 
the door, with no time for uneasy mis- 
givings over the possible awkwardness of 
the coming encounter. 

A low, anxious voice addressed him 
simply and immediately, “ I beg pardon, 
but has my little boy strayed in here?” 

At present there was nothing to 
meet but the anxious question of a 
mother, and to witness something in 
the nature of the street-car episode. 

“Oh, can my mamma see that 
horse—your horse, I mean?” 

Was it the simple directness of the 
child’s insistence that made what fol- 
lowed so simple an affair? Can a 
child, by the mere pulling at a skirt, 
drag two people into a perfectly un- 
heard-of social relation, and make it 
appear as natural and spontaneous as 
a family gathering? It might be the 
native simplicity of the woman, or 


have? I wishI could bring— 


my mamma now ! 
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was it her perfect breeding that caused 
Margrave to feel so at his ease? He had 
no philosophy to account for the influ 
ence that fast converting the ocea- 
sion and the horse into soothing relations 


was 


with his past and present. 

They were standing close to the object 
of his recent misgivings, which might be 
construed now as an altar, so peaceful, 
Margrave's 
Under its sway he was ready to kneel 
and lay upon the saddle, as upon a holy 
place, a flower, a blooming bough, a 
golden fruit, in recognition of the divine 
favor he felt descending upon him. 

Under the magic of the boy priest's 
prattle every tiniest buckle and strap was 
made to connect and fasten a set of spir- 
itual forces which bade fair to make this 


SO elevated was new sense. 


‘‘“THERE’S MY MAMMA NOW.” 
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‘*‘one utterly unrelated object in the uni- 
verse’ the connecting link between earth 
and a possible heaven; but of this Mar- 
grave was not aware. His immediate 
concern was with the boy, who, reassured 
by the familiar presence of his mother, 
was making up for lost time by a bevy 
of questions which, sparrowlike, would 
alight on an object to leave it, retiring 
only to come again. This movement 
without progress affected Margrave plea- 
santly. The secret response of his soul 
to the repressing touch of the mother's 
hand as it laid its dainty whiteness on the 
boy’s shoulder was the wish that the in- 
vestigation might extend itself to each 
hair in the mane and tail. 

Once, as Margrave stooped down to 
show the real nails in the horse’s shoes, 
the boy’s mother asked herself why the 
profile was so familiar at this particular 
angle, and why it was associated with a 
feeling of admiration and confidence. 

The impression ripened into a defined 
memory of a stormy evening in the late 
autumn when the rain, freezing as it fell, 
made it difficult for the pedestrian to keep 
his footing. She remembered that just as 
she was about to enter her door she heard 
an exclamation of alarm. Turning in 
its direction, she saw the form of a woman 
fall heavily to the pavement. 

The street light revealed the face of 
one past middle age and belonging to 
the working class. Instantly a gentle- 
man reached the side of the unfortunate 
soul and gently raised her to her feet. 
He listened patiently to what she was 
sobbingly trying to explain, and then 
stooped down and began to grope about 
the pavement, searching for the pennies 
that she had dropped. Securing them 
finally, he restored them to her benumbed 
fingers tied up in a fresh handkerchief. 
He hailed a passing cab, and helped her 
with some difficulty into it; a little more 
conversation, a direction given to the cab- 
man, and the gentleman took the empty 
seat next to his charge, closed the door, 
and the cab drove away. 

The knight-errant was Margrave. 

He rose from his stooping posture, and 
confronted a face consciously blushing. 

He took the hand that she frankly ex- 
tended to him, and at her request to know 
to whom she was indebted for the pleasure 
her boy had received, gave his name. 

‘*T hope that you will permit him to 
give me the pleasure again,” Margrave 
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answered. ‘‘I can assure you nothing 
so simply delightful has happened to m 
for many years. The boy for whom th: 
toy was bougit I found had outgrow: 
such things, and what was to have been 4 
fine horse for him seems to have resolved 
into a white elephant for me.” 

“Yes, Tll come again. Won't 
mamma? Lots and lots of times!” 

The boy kept his word. 

Anna learned to know ‘‘ Massa 
Sunshine’s tappin’s on de do’ like dey wuz 
de sun a-crackin’ de winter's ice.” Her 
visitor usually came late in the afternoon 
when she was to be found in the dining 
room, seated on a low Quaker chair, sew- 
ing. 
her trips, for she never travelled so far 
without leaving her seat, nor in so many 
different ways. Sometimes the rocking- 
chair was a carriage, and she was driven 
to a party, but only when she had on a 
bandanna. Once she wore a black turban, 
and in consequence was driven. around 
the back streets in a wagon. 

‘‘T make no inquirements, honey, but 
dese hansom trips wid de reins comin’ up 
behind, liftin’ off folk’s spees and kerchiefs, 
I ‘low’s a little restless.” One day, when 


we, 


soon 


She would continue to sew between 


the rocking-chair did duty as a train 
pushed from behind by the extemporized 


engine, she came very near going over on 
her face. ‘‘’Pears to me dat’s mighty 
dangerous kind o’ travellin’, honey. I's 
too ole for dose elevatin’ trips from be- 
hind.” 

In time the sunshine was to meet Mar- 
grave, and soon his days were all aflower. 
The light had lingered longer than usual 
one afternoon. It had flickered its pretty 
ways and joyous distraction over Anna's 
spare hour, and now stole across the 
threshold of the study door. 

‘**Come in, my little man.” 

The boy ran up to the bachelor’s knee 
and stood there. ‘‘ You are good to let 
me come and play with your horse just 
whenever I like. Don’t I?” 

‘* Yes, dear boy,” and Margrave lifted 
him to his knee. ‘‘How long do you 
suppose you could sit like that?” and 
Margrave took from the depths of his 
pocket a little ivory Hindoo god who had 
his legs crossed. ‘‘It is rather odd, you 
know, this little chap has a favorite tree 
named the Bo-tree. He likes to sit un- 
der that, but here he has been sitting for 
years under my bunch of keys. I sup- 
pose he has been wondering what has 
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een rubbing and jingling around his 
head in the dark.” 

‘‘T bet he thinks it is the leaves rus- 
tling. W hat does he do under his tree?” 

‘“Oh. he likes to think and think and 
think. I'll put him on the table. Waita 
moment; we will twist a little tree for him 
out of this bit of paper—so! Now we will 
vateh him think. Do you think he looks 
Perhaps he will stretch his legs 


sleepy? 


out 

The room was very quiet. The little 
Ruddha began stretching his legs out, first 
only a little way, and then farther and 
farther, until his feet were lost to view. 
The boy was asleep. From his relaxed 
hand fell a crumpled ecard, **‘ Mrs. Horace 
Prescott, Wednesdays in * This 
is a part of my dream, too,” thought 
Margrave, as he realized the boy’s errand. 

Gathering his burden more carefully 
in his arms, he passed with it out of the 
room, descended the stairs, rang the bell 
at the hall door beneath his own, and 
eave the child to the maid. 

A week after, Margrave received the 
following note: 


‘Dear Mr. MARGRAVE,—Will 
you be so good as to come and 
see my little boy? Since he last 
saw you he has been confined to 
his bed, and after an anxious 
week for me has become reas- 
suringly exacting in hisdemands, 
and insists upon seeing you. If 
you can find it conven- 
ient to between 
four and o'clock 
this afternoon, we shall 
be glad to see you. 

Sincerely yours, 

MARY PRESCOTT.” 


come 
five 


After this Margrave 
took no more walks 
alone in the Park. It 
was spring-time when 
the boy first began to 
be his daily companion ; 
it was early summer 
when the mother joined 
them. 

All the fine conscious- 
ness of this new experi- 
ence, this sense of per- 
fect living, might have 
impressed Margrave as 
unfamiliar, had the re- 
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ality not corresponded with one of his 
manhood’s earliest and most persistent 
There natural- 
ness in finding himself strolling quietly 
through wooded vistas in the early even- 
ings of June with this woman, and the 
child playing about their footsteps was 
simply a part of the old picture. As he 
could talk to the companion of his dreams, 
so in time could he talk to this one. 
Margrave’s mental habit of escaping 
from a fact into the idea it might symbol- 
ize had free play in the intercourse, but 
was attended with widely different re- 
sults for himself. His Pegasus, instead 
of soaring off into the air with its rider, 
suffered itself to be bridled by the practi- 
cal interpretation of the woman’s mind. 
Perhaps if the winged steed had caught 
sight of the golden bridle of Minerva ear- 


dreams. was a strange 


‘‘ SHE WAS DRIVEN TO A PARTY WHEN SHE HAD ON A BANDANNA.” 
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lier in its career, Margrave might never 
have had to return to his native element 
on the back of a rocking-horse. 

Intellectually, the new direction given 
to his thoughts, this sense of a presence 
at his head, gave him vivid delight. He 
had so long detached himself from per- 
sons, life had so long worn a dream aspect 
to him, that there was a pleasure almost 
physical in the exchange of ideas with 
another. He found himself wilfully 
plunging into the speculative empyrean 
in order to realize anew the pull of the 
imagined hand at the bridle. With the 
historical lover, he would ‘‘ be plucked 
back again, so loving-jealous of his lib- 
erty” was he becoming. 

Appreciating perfectly the unusual cir- 
cumstances attending their intercourse, it 
distressed his sense of delicate chivalry to 
find himself speculating as to her possible 
personal feeling for him. He meant to 
appropriate what the companionship held 
for him disinterestedly, keeping it high 
in the air; the impression that he was 
feeling after it with both hands was not 
agreeable to him. The hand she had laid 
for a second on his arm yesterday was 
only to attract his attention hastily to a 
passing object she wanted him to see; this 
he knew: but it lay there yet, radiating a 


bright light—a warm, living thing. It 
was not so much the thoughts that she 
expressed as the warm little facts in 
which they clothed themselves, that staid 


by him—a certain smile; a tormenting 
far-off expression that the eyes wore at 
times; then a loving, sympathetic ex- 
pression of the face—why need it include 
the whole race in its solicitude? 

It was natural that the sunlight of his 
new experience should touch the land of 
his personal needs first. Their coast-line 
extended farther into the unexplored sea 
of the life about him than Margrave sus- 
pected. He had no idea of the extent of 
the exposure of his port of human sym- 
pathy, or of its harboring capacity. If 
his mother knew, she had kept him in ig- 
norance regarding it, perhaps had hung 
out the danger-signal, to be seen from the 
sea as well as shore, and so prevented the 
landing of stray passengers with incon- 
venient tidings of the beauty and variety 
of the world outside. 

Margrave, however, was approaching 
his new birth in many directions; his 
circuit was to be as comprehensive as it 
was personal, The light which began by 
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closing around himself gradually ex pand- 
ed its beneficent, illuminating power unti| 
all humanity came under its protection. 
as if it, like the sun, owed a fulfilment 
of a promise to every living thing. 

They were standing late one afternoon 
before the beauty and luxuriant growth 
of a wistaria-vine, which, empurpling the 
broad spaces beneath two tall trees, as 
cended with its pendulous glories higher 
and higher to the heights beyond, like a 
voice that soars and will not be stilled. 

‘How perfectly that vine tells me the 
difference between us!” Margrave said to 
her. ‘Before you soar you enrich the 
spaces below; your sense of debt to man- 
kind and to yourself began duty the mo- 
ment it saw the light; whereas I must 
have been selfishly flowering in mid-air. 
The world of the human, you know, prac- 
tically has never existed for me.” 

‘*T am not so sure of thai,” she replied, 
recalling the incident she had witnessed 
on the rainy cold night when he had 
cared for the poor old woman. 

‘“That case was sporadic. She existed 
for me a half-hour, and then did not ex- 
ist. No; every living thing seems to 
have more life for me than individuals. 
I am amazed, in acrowd of people, to find 
how instinctively they resolve into autom- 
atons, mere walking machines. I always 
feel if I could reach half a dozen bottom 
motives, and press them as one does an 
electric button, all these people would do 
exactly the same thing; and the one 
spring actuating all is self-interest.” 

They walked on in silence for a little 
while after this. 

‘* When you have been up in the air, 
what have you made of the earth be- 
neath?” she asked. 

‘‘Imagined outlines and figures which 
you are gradually teaching me to believe 
conform to nothing in any known ter- 
restrial or psychical geograpliy. My de- 
scents to earth, I must allow, have not 
been attended with comfort, except as 
children, animals, and flowers have beck- 
oned me. I seem to become perfectly 
direct, simple, and normal at such times, 
and live a kind of sublimated existence, 
purely objective; purely delightful. I 
shall talk too much, too far, unless you 
interrupt me.” 

“*T shall not interrupt you.’ 

‘** Well, then, I have been living on the 
heights, or in these dear, simple valleys, 
in a pure state of starvation. I starve 


’ 
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en I am too high; 
starve when I come 
\wn to earth; each 
ate emphasizes a void 
mv heart,a void that 
ives me helpless and 
I seemed a 
eature made for nei- 
er land nor sky 
me, for you think 
illshows weakness— 
intil Il met you; when 

met you—you see, I 
taik far —I— you 

light as well know 

e shabby truth—I 

inted rest, 

livion, and I was be- 
vinning to think there 
vere but two ways of 
reaching them — with 
Buddha, to think my- 
self into them, become 
more isolated and use- 
less than ever; or with 
Hamlet, to take arms 
against the sea of trou- 
bles and end them! 

‘‘Knowing you, learning new values 
from you, restored to life by you, I real- 
ized that the presence of death in my life 
was caused by the absence of the human 
interest in it. For the last month, for the 
first time in my life, I live. I think you 
will realize the fulness of the vitality 
your thought and influence have for me, 
and appreciate the quality of it, when I 
confess to you that despite the fact that I 
see but one door of happiness for me— 
the abiding presence of yourself in my 
life—I would forego realizing this price- 
less boon sooner than the desire and de- 
termination you have formed within me, 
to consecrate the remainder of my life to 
the cause of humanity. I awake, but as 
a statue might awake, knowing not how 
to adapt itself to the new reality. 

‘“Thave eyes now thatcan see. I have 
ears that hear. My heart yearns, but how 
to make these heart-beats tell, how to be- 
gin living from this new-found centre, I 
know not. I only know there must be no 
more cloud-land—no more of that fatal 
self-distrust.” 

They had reached the bridge, and stood 
overlooking the pond and the western 
heavens. A broad belt of clear sky lay 
like a placid brow over the horizon and 
the irregular features of the landscape. 


pDeLeSssS. 


too 


or — ob- 


‘THEY STOOD OVERLOOKING THE 
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WESTERN HEAVENS.” 


Above it, as though banished from a 
paradise, soft dark clouds were drawing 
themselves reluctantly away, leaving great 
reaches of peaceful space on every side. 

If the man felt his heart expanding to 
admit all humanity into its love and care, 
the woman, as she regarded the thought- 
ful face above her illuminated into pos- 
itive beauty by the humanized spiritual 
light that possessed it, felt hers contract 
to the point of pain around the realization 
of what this one life and its happiness had 
become to her. 

‘He has gained the impersonal peace,” 
she thought; ‘‘the spaces of his future 
life await the dawn of new interests; while 
I, like the clouds, am banished. The very 
light I longed to have him see has be- 
come my night.” 

Vowed to his new purpose, his spirit 
free at last to hear other calls than those 
of his own heart, Margrave turns with ra- 
diant, far-seeing eyes to look into those he 
loves, to seek there a no more personal 
assurance than that of interested sympa- 
thy in the work of the new life about 
to open before him. He would take her 
hands to find in their answering pressure 
only an expression of faith in him. He 
takes them to find but a listless response 
to his hope; the eyes reflect poorly the 
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white light of general sympathy his ask. 
The woman heart, before so brave, so ca- 
pable of leading and sustaining, succumbs 
openly to the conflicting fovces suddenly 
raging within its walls. West her trem- 
bling hands betray her,she would with- 
draw them from the tightening grasp; 
the sweet face averted would hide its tell- 
tale color. 

‘‘Mary!” He fastens her hands in a 
close grasp, and gently draws her figure 
around to face his. ‘* What is this you 
have for me in your heart, dear—look me 
in the eyes, nay, give them to me brave- 
ly—is it more or less than I ask?” 

‘‘Oh, Hubert, more—you must know! 
How foolish, how weak Iam!” The eyes 
lower their glance, but the hands lie qui- 
etly in his. 

Margrave lifted the lovely face up be- 
tween his hands, while the soul in his 
eyes visited slowly every line of its sweet 
make. 


[ASSATS CROOKED 


BY 


T is a bold person 


who will dare to 

say that a wilder 

savage ever lived 

than an Apache 

Indian, and in this 

respect no Apache 

can rival Massai. 

He wasa bronco 

Chiricahua whose 

tequa tracks were 

so long and devious that all of 

them can never be accounted for. 

Three regiments of cavalry, all 

the scouts—both white and black 

—and Mexicans galore had their hack, but 

the ghostly presence appeared and disap- 

peared from the Colorado to the Yaqui. 

No one can tell how Massai’s face looks, 

or dooked, though hundreds know the 
shape of his footprint. 

The Seventh made some little killings, 
but they fear that Massai was not among 
the game. There surely is or was sucha 
person as Massai. He developed himself 
slowly, as I will show by the Sherlock 
Holmes methods of the chief of scouts, 
though even he only got so far, after all. 
Massai manifested himself like the dust- 
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‘**Must know,” he mused, repeating he 
words, ** how long I’ve prayed for one lit 
tle sign of that weakness which meant 
it seemed to me, the one vivifying spark 
of life by which I was to live! But you 
gave me not the slightest assurance of any 
more personal salvation at your hands 
than you had for tle rest of the race of 
mankind. Mary, Mary, how could you 
lead me so far afield when I was so tired. 
longed so to stop just once, to have one 
little draught of personal tenderness at 
your hands? Now, dear soul, tell me 
all this time how has it fared with your 
wings? Did they never tire of their end 
less flight? Not once asked to be folded 
down like this?” 

‘* Ah, Hubert,” she replied, ‘‘ sometimes 
a lonely woman's surest peace is in sus 
tained flight. It keeps the hunger out, 
I could not rest except—” 

He finished the sentence 
way. 


for her his 


TRAIL. 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


storm or the morning mist—a shiver in 
the air, and gone. The chief walked his 
horse slowly back on the lost trail in dis 
gust, while the scouts bobbed along behind 
perplexed. It was always so. Time has 
passed, and Massai, indeed, seems gone, 
since he appears no more. The hope in 
the breasts of countless men is nearly 
blighted; they no longer expect to see 
Massai’s head brought into camp done up 
in an old shirt and dropped triumphantly 
on the ground in front of the chief of 
scouts’ tent, so it is time to preserve what 
trail we can, 

Three troops of the Tenth had gone 
into camp for the night, and the ghost- 
ly Montana landscape hummed with the 
murmur of many men. Supper was 
over, and I got the old Apache chief of 
scouts behind his own ducking, and de- 
manded what he knew of an Apache Ind- 
ian down in Arizona named Massai. He 
knew all or néarly all that any white 
man will ever know. 

* All right,” said the chief, as he lit a 
cigar and tipped his sombrero over his 
left eye, ‘‘ but Jet me get it straight. 
Massai’s trail was so crooked, I lad to 
study nights to keep it arranged in my 
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head. He didn’t leave much more trail 
than a buzzard, anyhow, and it took years 
to unravel it. ButI am anticipating. 

**T was chief of scouts at Apache in the 
fall of ‘90, when word was brought in 
that an Indian girl named Natastale had 
disappeared, and that her mother was 
found under a walnut-tree with a bullet 
through her body. I immediately sent 
Indian scouts to take the trail. They 
found the tracks of a mare and colt going 
by the spot, and thinking it would bring 
them to the girl, they followed it. Short- 
ly they found a moceasin track where a 
man had dismounted from the mare, and 
without paying more attention to the 
horse track, they followed it. They ran 
down one of my own scouts in a tiswin* 
camp, Where he was carousing with oth- 
er drinkers. They sprang on him, got 
him by the hair, disarmed and bound 


* An intoxicating beverage made of corn. 
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him. Then they asked him what he ha 
done with the girl, and why he had kille 
the mother, to which he replied tha 
‘he did not know.’ When he was 
brought to me, about dark, there was 
intense excitement among the Indians 
who crowded around demanding India: 
justice on the head of the murder 

and ravisher of the women. In orde 
to save his life I took him from th: 
Indians and lodged him in the post 
guard-house. On the following morn 
ing, in order to satisfy myself positively 
that this man had committed the murder, 
I sent my first sergeant, the famous 
Mickey Free, with a picked party of trail 
ers, back to the walnut-tree, with orders 
to go carefully over the trail and run 
down the mare and colt. or find the girl, 
dead or alive, wherever they might. 

In two hours word was sent to me that 
the trail was running to the north. They 
had found the body of the colt with its 
throat cut, and were following the mare 
The trail showed that a man afoot was 
driving the mare, and the scouts thought 
the girl was on the mare. This proved 
that we had the wrong man in custody 
I therefore turned him loose, telling him 
he was all right. In return he told me 
that he: owned the mare and colt, and 
that when he passed the tree the girl 
was up in its branches, shaking down 
nuts which her old mother was gather 
ing. He had ridden along, and about an 
hour afterwards had heard a shot. He 
turned his mare loose, and proceeded on 
foot to the tiswin camp, where he heard 
later that the old woman had been shot 
and the girl ‘lifted.’ When arrested, 
he knew that the other scouts had trailed 
him from the walnut-tree; he saw the 
circumstances against him, and was 
afraid. 

‘*On the night of the second day Mickey 
Free’s party returned, having run the trail 
to within a few hundred yards of the camp 
of Aleashay in the Forestdale country, 
between whose band and the band to 
which the girl belonged there was a 
blood feud. They concluded that the 
murderer belonged to Alcashay’s camp, 
and were afraid to engage him. + 

‘*T sent for Aleashay to come in imme- 
diately, which he did, and I demanded 
that he trail the man and deliver him up 
to me, or I would take my scout corps, 
go to his camp, and arrest all suspicious 
characters. He stoutly denied that the 
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un was in his camp. 
ymised to do as I 
ected, and, to fur 
ier allay any suspi- 
nS, he asked for 
pieked trailers to 

» run the trail. 
With this body of 
nen he proceeded on 

track, and they 
ound that it ran 
right around his 
camp, then turned 
sharply to the east, 
ran within two hun 
dred yards of a stage 
ranch, thence into 
some rough moun 
tain country, where 
it twisted and turned 
for forty miles. At 
this point they found 
the first camp the 
man had made. He 
had tied the girl to 
a tree by the feet, 
which permitted her to sleep on her 
back; the mare had been killed, some 
steaks taken out, and some meat ‘jerked.’ 
From thence on they could find no trail 
which they could follow. At long in 
tervals they found his moccasin mark 
between rocks, but after circling for 
miles they gave it up. In this camp 
they found and brought to me a fire 
stick—the first and only one I had ever 
seen—and they told me that the fire 
stick had not been used by Apaciies for 
mauy years. There were only a few old 
men in my camp who were familiar with 
its use, though one managed to light his 
cigarette with it. They reasoned from 
this that the man was a bronco Indian 
who had been so long‘ out’ that he could 
not procure matches, and also that he was 
a much wilder one than any of the Ind- 
ians then known to be outlawed. 

‘In about a week there was another Ind- 
ian girl stolen from one of my hay-camps, 
and many scouts thought it was the same 
Indian, who they decided was one of 
the well-known outlaws; but older and 
better men did not agree with them; so 
there the matter rested for some montlis. 

‘In the spring the first missing girl rode 
into Fort Apache on a fine horse, which 
was loaded down with buckskins and 
other Indian finery. Two cowboys fol- 
lowed her shortly and claimed the pony, 
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which bore aC C C brand, and I gave it 

uptothem. I took the girl into my of 

fice, for she was so tired that she could 
hardly stand up, while she was haggard 
and worn to the last degree. When she 
had sufficiently recovered she told me her 
story. She said she was up in the wal 

nut-tree when an Indian shot her mother, 
and coming up, forced her to go with 
him. He trailed and picked up the mare, 
bound her on its back, and drove it along. 
The colt whinnied, whereupon he cut its 
throat. He made straight for Aleashay’s 
camp, which he circled, and then turned 
sharply to the east, where he made the 
big twisting through the mountains which 
my scouts found. After going all night 
and the next day, he made the first 
camp. After killing and cooking the 
mare, he gave her something to eat, tied 
her up by the feet, and standing over 
her, told her that he was getting to be 
an old man, was tired of making his own 
fires, and wanted a woman. If she was 
a good girl he would not kill her, but 
would treat her well and always have 
venison hanging up. He continued that 
he was going away for a few hours, and 
would come back and kill her if she tried 
to undo the cords; but she fell asleep while 
he was talking. After daylight he re- 
turned, untied ler, made her climb on 
his back, and thus carried her for a long 
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distance. Occasionally he made her 
Jight where the ground was hard, tell- 
a her if she made any ‘sign’ he would 
ill her, which made her careful of her 
steps. 

“After some miles of this blinding of 
the trail they came upon a white horse 
that was tied to a tree. They mounted 
double, and rode all day as fast as he 
could lash the pony, until, near nightfall, 

fell from exhaustion, whereupon lie 
illed it and cooked some of the carcass. 
[he bronco Indian took himself off for a 
couple of hours, and when he returned, 
brought another horse, which they 
mounted, and sped onward through the 
moonlight all night long. On that morn- 


ing they were in the high mountains, the 
poor pony suffering the same fate as the 


others. 

“They staid here two days, he tying 
her up whenever he went hunting, she 
being so exhausted after the long flight 
that she lay comatose in her bonds. 
From thence they journeyed south slow- 
ly, keeping to the high mountains, and 
only once did he speak, when he told her 
that a certain mountain pass was the 
home of the Chiricahuas. From the 
girl’s account she must have gone far 
south into the Sierra Madre of Old Mex- 
ico, though of course she was long since 
lost. 

‘‘He killed game easily, she tanned the 
hides, and they lived as man and wife. 
Day by day they threaded their way 
through the deep canyons and over the 
Blue Mountain ranges. By this time he 
had become fond of the White Mountain 
girl, and told her that he was Massai, a 
Chiricahua warrior; that he had been ar- 
rested after the Geronimo war and sent 
East on the railroad over two years 
since, but. had escaped one night from 
the train, and had made his way alone 
back to his native deserts. Since then it 
is known that an Indian did turn up 
missing, but it was a big band of prison- 
ers, and some births had occurred, which 
made the checking off come straight. He 
was not missed at the time. From what 
the girl said, he must have got off east 
of Kansas City and travelled south and 
then west, till at last he came to the 
lands of the Mescalero Apaches, where 
he staid for some time. He was over a 
year making this journey, and told the 
girl that no human eye ever saw him 
once in that time. 
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This is all he ever 
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told the girl Natastale, and she was 
afraid to ask him more. Beyond these 
mere facts, it is still a midnight prowl 
of a human coyote through a settled 
country for twelve hundred miles, the 
hardihood of the undertaking being 
equalled only by the instinct which took 
him home. 

‘*Once only while the girl was with 
him did they see sign of other Indians, 
and straightway Massai turned away— 
his wild nature shunning even the so- 
ciety of his kind. 

‘**At times ‘his heart was bad,’ and 
once he sat brooding for a whole day, 
finally telling her that he was going into 
a bad country to kill Mexicans, that wo- 
men were « burden on a warrior, and 
that he had made up his mind to kill her. 
All through her narrative he seemed at 
times to be overcome with this blood- 
thirst, which took the form of a homi- 
cidal melancholia. She begged so hard 
for her life that he relented; so he left 
her in the wild tangle of mountains while 
he raided on the Mexican settlements. 
He came back with horses and powder 
and lead. This last was in Winchester 
bullets, which he melted up and recast 
into .50-calibre balls made in moulds of 
cactus sticks. He did not tell how many 
murders he had committed during these 
raids, but doubtless many. 

** They lived that winter through in the 
Sierras, and in the spring started north, 
crossing the railroad twice, which meant 
the Guaymas and the Southern Pacific. 
They sat all one day on a high mountain 
and watched the trains of cars go by; but 
‘his heart got bad’ at the sight of them, 
and again he concluded to kill the girl. 
Again she begged off, and they contin- 
ued up the range of the Mogollons. He 
was unhappy in his mind during all this 
journey, saying men were scarce up here, 
that he must go back to Mexico and kill 
some one. 

‘*He was tired of the woman, and did 
not want her to go back with him, so, 
after sitting all day on a rock while 
she besougit him, the old wolf told 
her to go home in peace. But the girl 
was lost, and told him that either the 
Mexicans or Americans would kill her if 
she departed from him; so his mood soft- 
ened, and telling her to come on, he be- 
gan the homeward journey. They passed 
through a small American town in the 
middle of the night—he having previous- 
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ly taken off the Indian rawhide shoes 
from the ponies. They crossed the Gila 
near the Nau Taw Mountains. Here he 
stole two fresh horses, and loading one 
with all the buckskins, he put her on and 
headed her down the Eagle Trail to Black 
River. She now knew where she was, 
but was nearly dying from the exhaustion 
of his fly-by-night expeditions. He halt- 
ed her, told her to ‘tell the white officer 
that she was a pretty good girl, better 
than San Carlos woman, and that he 
would come again and get another.’ He 
struck her horse and was gone. 

‘**Massai then became a problem to suc- 
cessive chiefs of scouts, a bugbear to the 
reservation Indians, and a terror to Ari- 
zona. If a man was killed or a woman 
missed, the Indians came galloping and 
the scouts lay on his trail. If he meta 
woman in the defiles, he stretched her 
dead if she did not please his errant fancy. 
He took pot-shots at the men ploughing in 
their little fields, and knocked the Mexican 
bull-drivers on the head as they plodded 
through the blinding dust of the Globe 
Road. He even sat like a vulture on the 
rim rock and signalled the Indians to 
come out and talk. When two Indians 
thus accosted did go out, they found them- 
selves looking down Massai’s .50-calibre, 
and were tempted to do his bidding. He 
sent one in for sugar and coffee, holding 
the brother, for such he happened to be, 
as a hostage till the sugar and coffee 
came. Then he told them that he was 
going behind a rock to lie down, caution- 
ing them not to move for an hour. That 
was an unnecessary bluff, for they did 
not wink an eye till sundown. Later than 
this he stole a girl in broad daylight in the 
face of a San Carlos camp and dragged 
her up the rocks. Here he was attacked 
by fifteen or twenty bucks, whom he stood 
off until darkness, When they reached 


his lair in the morning, there lay th: 
dead girl, but Massai was gone. 

‘‘_never saw Massai but once, and then 
it was only a piece of his G string flicke: 
ing in the brush. We had followed lis 
trail half the night, and just at daylight 
as we ascended a steep part of the moun 
tains, I caught sight of a pony’s hea 
looking over a bush. We advanced rap 
idly, only to find the horse grunting from 
a stab wound in the belly, and the littl 
camp scattered around about him. The 
shirt tail flickering in the brush was a 
of Massai. We followed on, but he had 
gone down a steep bluff. We went down 
too, thus exposing ourselves to draw his 
fire so that we could loeate him, but lhe 
was not tempted. 

‘** The late Lieutenant Clark had mucl 
the same view of this mountain outlaw 
and since those days two young men of 
the Seventh Cavalry, Rice and Averil! 
have on separate occasions crawled on his 
camp at the break of day, only to se: 
Massai go out of sight in the brush lik: 
a blue quail. 

‘*Lieutenant Averill, after a forced 
march of eighty-six miles, reached a hos 
tile camp near morning, after climbing his 
detachment, since midnight, up the al 
most inaccessible rocks, in hopes of su: 
prising the camp. He divided his fore 
into three parts, and tried, as well as pos 
sible, to close every avenue of escape, b 
as the camp was on a high rocky hill «1 
the junction of four deep canyons, tliis 
was found impracticable. At daylight tli 
savages came out together, running ]ik 
deer, and making for the canyons = Thi 
soldiers fired, killing a buck and acc 
dentally wounded a squaw, but Massai 
simply disappeared. 

‘*That's the story of Massai. It is not 
as long as his trail,” said the chief of 
scouts. 
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BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 


| ER woman’s eyes are keen to see 


A man’s dull ways in luckless me: 


Luckless—till her woman's heart, 


All-forgiving, takes my part. 
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ON’T take it so, Helen. You were 
| ) prepared for this, my dear; it might 
. so much worse.” 
‘Worse! Oh, 
yorst ig 
‘Oh. no, no, dear—no! You aren'ta 
other yourself, or you'd feel at once 
hat I mean. The last six months of 
oubts nearly maddened me. Now that 


mother, this is the 


ve know that he is dead, it is we only 


ho suffer; but alive—he might be en- 

ving everything.” 

Helen shuddered rebelliously, lifting 
ey head from her mother’s knee and 

iping away her tears. 

‘‘Mamma, I can’t look at things the 
vay you do. You only allow a choice 
between Jack horribly maimed or dead. 
I can’t think of him as anything but 
ilive and well, and so strong and big, and 
loving us so.” 

‘Don’t, don’t, dear,” cried the mother, 
sharply. She broke into sudden violent 
weeping. ‘I can't stand this. Let me 
bear it my Own way.” 

The two women clung together again, 
the ruthless young lips that had beaten 
down the mother’s hard-won philosophy 
showering repentant kisses. 

“Do you think,” Helen whispered, 
softly, “that it would hurt you too much 
to tell me a little more now?” 

‘““T should like to,” said Mrs. 
simply. 


Duain, 
‘‘It always helps me, to talk 
thingsover. The young fellow was very 
He said he would have come to 
see us befove, but he was wounded him- 
self at Gettysburg — not an hour after 
ie left our boy dead on the field—and ill 
in hospital for a long time. And then 
he didn’t know that we had no news of 
Jack. It was the merest chance good- 
ness of heart, a kindness for a dead com- 
rade, that made him come to us. He 
thought we might like to know what 
Jack’s last words were. He saw the last 
breath leave his lips; his knee was under 
Jack’s head as he passed away, just as 
mine is under yours, Helen.” 

‘‘Oh, mamma!” groaned the girl, pro- 
testing involuntarily. 

‘IT won't tell you more if it distresses 
you, dear. I preferred to hear all my- 


kind. 
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self, though I felt it impossible to bear 
at first, just as you do.” 

** Don't tell any more, mamma— 
later perhaps. But just one thing—what 
were his last words?” 

‘*Of us, dear: ‘Mother — Helen — my 
love.’ That was what his comrade came 
to bring us.’ 


me 


The mother’s lips quivered as she gave 
the message, but she would not give way. 
Helen sobbed uncontrollably. 

‘“Oh, Jack! Dear, dearest Jack! To 
remember me too—to send us his loye—" 

Mrs. Duain laid her hand comfortingly 
on the bowed head. 

‘*T have something more to tell you, 
something that ought to comfort you. 
It has me,” she said, softly. ‘* Those last 
words were not all for youand me. They 
seemed to be only a message to us; even 
his messenger thought they were; but it 
was not just your nameand mine and his 
love to us that Jack meant, Helen. Those 
last two words, ‘My Love,’ were not as 
a message to us at all, but as a name to 
him. He has left us a legacy.” 

Helen sat upright on the floor at her 
mother’s feet, pushing back the hair from 
her wet face and looking up in wonder. 

‘‘Something very extraordinary and 
very beautiful has happened. I have lost 
a son and gained a daughter in the same 
hour. Did you know that Jack was en- 
gaged to be married?” 

Helen did not reply in words. Mo- 
tionless lisvening answered for her igno- 
rance. 

‘* It’s quite true, dear; she has just told 
me herself. She came in to call formally 
—a formal call from her seems strange to 
think of now; she was shown into this 
room just as Jack’s comrade left me. I 
was utterly overcome. You were away, 
and I needed some one. Poor child! she 
was needing herself. And there 
was I, blind thing, crying and sobbing 
and blurting out the news of my loss to 
her. I might have gone on forever if 
I hadn't heard something in her voice 
that made me look up suddenly, and then 
I saw her poor face; but the voice was 
enough. Do you remember the story of 
the old friend who wrote to a widow 


‘are 
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when her husband died just two words 

-*Oh, Madam! That story always 
touched me so. All this poor child said 
was, ‘Oh, Mrs. Duain!’ and it was likea 
tortured ery.” 

Helen caught her mother’s hands eager- 
ly—so much hung on a word, a name. 

‘*But, mamma, you haven't told me— 
you haven't once said—” 

‘*Hush!” whispered Mrs. Duain, quick- 
ly; ‘here sheis. Did you suppose J could 
part with her at once? Don’t let her know 
that I have told you, Helen. It is impor- 
tant, remember.” 

She had as well spoken warningly to 
the shifting winds. Every line of her 
daughter's expressive face was always as 
speakingly telltale as the mother’s. As 
she now turned with intense eagerness 
toward the opening door, the woman who 
appeared on the threshold had only to 
give one glance at her before she paused, 
shrinking into the sheltering curtain and 
crying out, in a breathless reproach, 

**Oh, Mrs. Duain, you said you would 
tell no one!” 

Mrs. Duain hurried forward, but not so 
quickly as Helen. The young girl, with 
charming impulsiveness, sprang to the 
doorway and twined her arms about the 
reluctant figure thus hovering as it were 
on the outskirts of their family life. She 
drew her into the room with a large and 
generous motion of her strong young 
arms, that seemed to say this was but a 
symbol of what her heart was doing. 

‘**Mamma couldn't help telling me. 
Wouldn't it have been cruel not to tell 
I shall love you so dearly. And 
you will love me, won't you, An—An- 
nita’’ She stumbled a little over the 
name, and laughed, half embarrassed, half 
tearful. ‘* That’s your name, isn’t it? It 
seems absurd that I shouldn't be quite 
sure, but, you see, I haven't known you so 
very well—though I always liked you; 
and now shall you be able to love me?” 

Annita Andrews —for that was her 
name—looked silently and wistfully from 
one to the other, her eyes lingering last 
on the eager young face pressing near 
hers. In appearance she was as untike 
the mother and daughter, with their 
clever irregular features and vivid faces, 
as it was possible to be. There could never 
have been a woman born into the Duain 
family with so delicately regular or so 
sealed a face. Beauty of feature and a 
certain charm of contrasting coloring she 
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had, for the brown eyes were clear and 
soft, the contour of the face was beau! 
ful and finely cut, the brow under the { 
hair was sHapely and low; but, with « 
much said, there was still to be ardent! 
desired something that was missing. ') 
face was uninteresting, lacking who 
change and charm of expression. The) 
was no proof of that delightful perceptiv. 
ness and receptiveness which can rend: 
the plainest face womanly and attraetiy. 
An occasional wistfulness in the too shia 
low brown of the eyes, a slightly appealin: 
droop of the mouth, were the only clains 
to expression made by features that mig), 
have been extremely lovely if but a litt) 
less sealed. This was the woman who was 
vainly striving to reply to Helen Duai: 
impetuous approach, vainly ‘seeking 
voice which it seemed she could not fore 
to obey her. Twice she tried to answer 
but her words died away as they can 
and at last, with a glance of appealing 
reproach toward Mrs. Duain, she turned 
aside, burying her face in her hands. 

‘*You have frightened her, dear. Giv: 
her to me,” said Mrs. Duain, compassioi 
ately; but Helén, with a stir at her breas 
thought she felt the girl she still held in 
her arms move toward her, though ever so 
slightly, and drew her closer possessive] 
To take one to her, Mrs. Duain had to ta 
both; but of this her motherly arms wer 
capable. 

‘‘T'm a hopelessly leaky old womai 
my dear,” she said. ** You must try to 
forgive me, Annita. But, you see, Hele: 
came in just after you had told me, and 
it seemed as if I had to tell her. If you 
hadn't just told me—” 

She broke off with the implication that 
under other circumstances she would 
surely have guarded the secret jealous 
ly, which she doubtless believed, but 
none the less it was far from the truth. 
for Mrs. Duain was quite right when slie 
described herself as hopelessly leaky. He: 
sympathy was too sweet and real to los: 
at any price, so her friends went on co:: 
fiding in her, even though knowing in the 
very moments of confidence that the price 
must be betrayal at some date, late or 
early, and betrayal at onee so naive and 
imevitable that no one could complain 
very bitterly. Nor did Annita complain 
now, beyond that first reproachful glance. 

‘*My two daughters!” said Mrs. Duain, 
with feeling, drawing the two heads down, 
one on either shoulder. 
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‘Of course I love you, because you're a 
art of Jack,” whispered Helen, across her 


nother’s bosom. ‘‘If only Jack could 


is now E 
‘‘He does!” cried Mrs. Duain, fervent 
glaneing up; ‘‘ he does!” 
Quick tears fell from her lashes down 
, the face of the girl she held so closely 
» that son’s sake; and as they fell, An 
ta looked up with a struggling, gasping 


weath. She spoke as if with an agony 
of effort. 
‘T—I ean’t stand this. I—" 
‘What are we thinking of?” cried Mrs. 
Duain. ‘Of course this is too much for 
er.” With her usual quickness of motion 
she thrust Helen from her and passed lier 
hand over the new daughter's quivering 
down the evelids sooth- 
there, my dear child. 
a moment. No, don’t 
try to talk.” She stopped the quivering 
lips with her soft motherly toueh. The 
girl's face lay heavily on her shoulder. 
Helen,” eried Mrs. Duain, suddenly, 
‘come quickly; she has fainted. Help 
me to the couch. Oh, poor, poor child!” 
If Annita Andrews had been capable 
of thinking out a deliberate plan by which 
to steal her way most quickly into the 
hearts of Jack Duain’s mother and sister, 
could have fallen on no more subtle 
and instant method than this very real ill- 
It seemed at once to differentiate 
er grief from theirs, and set it apart as 
something more peculiarly sacred. Mrs. 
Duain knew that she still had one child, 
ind Helen that she still had her mother; 
sat both knew that Annita Andrews had 
nothing more of a home and family life 
than a room in an aunt’s house—a home 
ilready complete in family and interests 
ng before her entrance. In a vague, 
motherly way Mrs. Duain had often 
pitied the shy, undemonstrative girl, 
though that pity had never gone so far 
as to reach the point of interest. Annita 
\ndrews had always seemed to her to 
ack place and background as a personal 
inheritanee, and had never been able to 
conquer these for herself. Something of 
all this Mrs. Duain murmured in pitying 
accents to Helen across the unconscious 
tigure, and Helen was thinking it all over 
as she sat by the side of the couch, gently 
chafing Annita’s hands, and applying such 
home remedies as her mother’s experience 
supplied. When the physician they had 
summoned came hurrying in he made no 


features, closing 
ngly ** Rest 
op thinking for 
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ness. 
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change in the treatment, pronouncing 
the attack harmless. It was, in fact, al- 
ready beginning to yield. It seemed to 
Helen that she could see the swoon break 
ing under their efforts as still water breaks 
when a stone is flung into it. 
of consciousness formed and broke and 
formed again in the white face, always 
in wider and wider circles. Now the eye- 
lids quivered, and again the lips moved. 

‘* Had she a fall?” the physician asked. 
He was an old family friend as well. 
‘* Did she have a fall or a blow?” 

And Mrs. Duain assented: ‘*A very 
heavy blow. My dear friend, we have 
just heard with certainty of my boy’s 
death.” 

The physician forgot his patient and 
looked up quickly. ‘At last! And what 
we all feared. Any news is better than 
none, dear madam, believe me. So he is 
really gone, and only last night we were 
talking of him.” 

** Where?” asked Mrs. Duain, with that 
eagerness for hearing praise of the dead 
which belongs to ali who have lost by 
death —as our one poor hope of their 
earthly immortality. The old friend 
understood and humored the mother’s 
wish. 

‘** At a little dinner party. I wish you 
could have been there, only no ladies were 
present. Some oue chanced to speak your 
boy’s name, and there was instant silence. 
Then some one else said, out loud, ‘ How 
that man is remembered!’ I sat next our 
host. I could see the water rise in his 
eyes as he got to his feet. *Jack Duain, 
was all he said. We rose up to drink 
without another word. Nobody wanted 
to speak. That’s the man he was. A 
son to miss indeed; a friend to lament. 
Do you mean me to understand that my 
patient here—"” He paused. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Duain, choking and 
wiping her eyes. ‘‘Oh yes, poor child. 
If he had lived she would have been his 
wife.” 

‘*Poor child indeed?” said the physi- 
cian, with more than professional pity. 

“Be quiet,” cried Helen; ‘she hears 
us. I think she has heard you both all 
the time.” 

She had seen the last confining circle 
breaking. The color was rising in An- 
nita’s face; she opened her eyes and look- 
ed upat them. The physician approach- 
ed gently, but his patient turned away 
sharply from his pitying gaze and again 
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closed her eyes. 
plied wish. 

‘* Her pulse is stronger,” he said to Mrs. 
Duain. ‘She will do very well now, 
only I should advise entire quiet for a 
week at least. There has been a severe 
shock. I wish her aunt’s house were a 


He respected her im- 


little less gay, a little less full of young 
Hers is anything but a quiet 


people. 
home.” 

‘‘How much quieter could ours be !” 
said Mrs. Duain, quickly—‘‘only Helen 
and me, and our house now one of mourn- 
ing.” 

** Ah!” said the physician, bowing him- 
self out from the room and from this 
story; ‘‘I understand. She is safer with 
you than with me, I see. You are still a 
good mother to your son, my dear Mrs 
Duain.” 

Mrs. Duain sat down by the other side 
of the couch from Helen. ‘* You heard, 
my dear,” she said, quietly; ‘‘ will you 
stay with us for a time and let us care 
for you?” 

Annita looked up at her with a dazed 
expression. She struggled to sit up on 
the couch. ‘Let you care for me?” she 
repeated. ‘‘Oh, yes, yes; but I can’t stay 
here. I can't stay here.” 

Both words and manner were feverish- 
ly distressed. 

‘“Why not?’ said Mrs. Duain, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ Now, my child, be reasonable. 
You are ill, but not too ill for me to talk 
a little plain sense to you. You know, 
we all know, that your aunt’s house is not 
exactly a home to you. Indeed, it is not 
a home to any of them. They have never 
seemed to me to pause long enough to 
know each other—to love each other and 
show it. Whiy, caresses are as natural to 
Helen and me as breathing and living. 
Oh yes, I know they are all kind to you, 
but—is it like this?” And she stooped 
and gathered the girl into her arms. 

‘**Don’t refuse us,” pleaded Helen, on 
the other side. ‘Don't, dear Annita. 
Pray, pray stay with us.” 

‘*Let us say only for this one week, 
then,” urged Mrs. Duain, quick to yield 
part where she saw it wise. 

Annita, her head languidly resting on 
Mrs. Duain’s motherly shoulder, looked 
still, as if dazzled, from one eloquent face 
to the other, each saying quite as much 
in silence as when their lips spoke. 

‘*T never saw love like this before,” 
she faltered. Her lips quivered, her face 
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flushed, and her eves and mouth grew as 
self-pitiful as a lost child’s. Mrs. Duai, 
thought she had never seen her so ne.) 
great beauty. 

“TIT can only just remember my pa: 
ents,” the girl went on, brokenly, ‘an: 
then came boarding-school, and then 1) 
aunt’s home, and — yes, they are kind 
there, but it’s not like this. No, I nev 
saw love like this.” 

‘Except from Jack,” corrected Hele: 

The crimson shot up over the whit 
face in a blush so painful that Mrs 
Duain, startled by the change, laid 1 
iinger on her lips, glancing silencing)\ 
at Helen. But in her heart she was e) 
ulting in the sight of a love that held its 
privacy so sacred. Death seemed less a 
separation when a girl’s cheek blushed 
hotly for him who was gone from then 
forever. With a quick womanly motion 
she stooped and hid the flushed fac 
against her own protectingly. She could 
feel that Annita lay more and more clos 
ly in her warm embrace; her hand w 
timidly returning the clasp of Hele 
hand Suddenly she lifted her hea 
strongly and withdrew from them bot! 
but it was only to hold out her hands 
anew, With a motion as if offering hers: 
freely to each of them. There was x 
little of native impulsiveness about he: 
that the gesture carried more meaning 
than from another less reserved and shi) 

‘You will stay !” cried Helen, jo, 
fully. 

‘*T must,” she answered. ‘‘I can’t—no 
I can’t turn away love like this. I mus! 
take it, if only for this week.” She pause 
to steady her voice. When she spok: 
again the effort made it seem almost 
hard. ‘Only for this week,” she repeat 
ed, firmly. 

It was rather an anxious week the, 
spent together, as it could hardly fail to 
be with the conditions given. In thie 
first place, little complications began’ at 
once to arise that ought to have been 
readily foretold, but that were evident], 
unforeseen by Annita, whose shrinking 
wish to keep her secret was the cause of 
trouble. -The mere fact of her presence 
in the house at this time was, as Mrs 
Duain well knew it must be, fair ground 
for comment; and there, too, were tlie 
girl's relations to be considered. After 
due thought, Mrs. Duain, who had her 
own rather imperial methods of adjust 
ing affairs, made up her mind as to her 
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and Annita’s as well. 
engagement was to be announced, 
formally, but by a word spoken here 

i there. She meant to take no action 
out Annita’s permission, but that 
nission she intended to have. 

\nnita Andrews, and indeed all of her 
ily. though with as desirable a social 
ding as her own, had never interested 

Duain particularly, and therefore 
had never been allowed to know her 
ept as an impersonal and delightful 
taintanee. She knew now with shrewd 
tition that through her cirele of per- 
nal friends, a rather unconventional 

d wholly delightful coterie that haunt- 
her house familiarly, Annita An- 
vs would learn to know her far bet- 
and more rapidly than by the most 
mate personal relations. For this rea- 
among others, she would not wholly 

se her home as one of mourning. Out- 
with its folded shutters and storm- 

vs bowed, the house wore that strange 
human look of sad dignity which be- 
es to a closed home when death has 
iched the lintel; but within life went 
almost as it had before the coming of 

It had been a house 

f doubt and semi-mourning for months. 
vy it only certainty of grief. 
iends came and went, bringing their 
ssages of affection and sympathy. and 
were received by Mrs. Duain, and to 
all she presented Annita Andrews with 

i quiet dignity which forbade questions, 

ind yet with so careful recognition of her 
ace as a member of the family that her 

nanner could not fail to make its due im- 

Very evidently what the girl 

herself longed for was to be let alone and 
owed to look on in silence at this re- 
ealed family life, full of love and real 

friendships—plainly very different from 
inything to which she was aceustomed. 

She tried always to sit a little apart, rath- 
pale and with puzzled eyes, looking out 
rom over her clasped hands, which she 

constantly held against her face, hiding 
ps that seemed to Helen's pitying eyes 

) be always quivering slightly. But this 

remoteness and silence was what Mrs. 

Duain would not allow. No one could 

iave doubted her adoration of her son, 

jut an unwholesome mourning in her 
house by herself or any one else was 
vhat she would not tolerate. She talked 
of her son constantly and to every one, 
as often with Jaughter as with tears; for 


rse of action, 


finite news of loss. 


was 
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there was much in Jack Duain’s short 
and merry life to reeall with laughter. 
Helen expostulated with her mother in 
vain. To the younger woman there was 
a species of cruelty in the constant rous 
ing of Annita from her dazed and dream 
like condition, in the foreing her to meet 
new friends at this time. But Mrs. Duain 
had deeided otherwise. 

‘““We must insisted 
‘Don't you our chance to 
reach her now, while she is stirred? It’s 
just as important for us to know her as 
for her to know us; and do you know her 
at all? I don't, yet half our week has 
gone. Hers is avery sealed nature. No, 
you must let me follow my own instinct.” 

But despite her theories, Mrs. Duain be- 
gan to yield to an uncomfortable wonder 
if they ever could know Annita Andrews 
much better. She knew that some wo 
men were born to blow open wide as 
she herself was one of these—while 
others were born to live tightly closed as 
button - flowers, and with the latter she 
began toclassify Annita Andrews. There 
was something baffling, something inex 
pressibly trying,to her in the very docility 
and gentleness of this intimate yet stran 
ger guest. Even the meeting-ground of 
a common grief had been practically 
closed from the first, for each effort to 
draw Annita to speech concerning her 
lover caused such evident suffering that 
Mrs Duain had not the heart to persist 
too far in that direction. 


her,” she 


this is 


rouse 


see 


roses 


Yet something, 


she felt, must be done, for the girl's shy- 


ness and silence seemed to be increasing 
rather than decreasing, and the week of 
her promised stay was passing. It was 
then that the elder woman decided on a 
serious step, and only waited for the best 
opportunity to take it safely. That chance 
seemed to her to open most fairly on the 
night when the mourning-bonnets came 
home—those last details of costume. On 
that evening Mrs. Duain, more full of 
thought than she showed, walked up the 
stairs to bed, a veil-draped bonnet in either 
hand, and another on her head. Having 
no free hand with which to hold her 
skirts away from her feet, she walked up 
the stairs with extreme difficulty, escap- 
ing her petticoats only by stepping in a 
pigeon-toed way, as do all women caught 
in like case. She was laughing like a 
girl at her own awkwardness, but seemed 
to be enjoying the exercise, for she re 
fused aid, and at the upper landing 
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turned to 100k smilingly down on the 
two girls following her. 

‘*T did it,” she said, merrily. 
look up at me, girls! 
Milliner going to bed?” 

Helen, her hand still on the balustrade, 
stopped, and laughing naturally, looked 
up at the black-draped figure; but the 
mother glanced beyond her and keenly at 
Annita. As the light from the high hall 
lamp fell full upon the girl’s upraised 
face, Mrs. Duain thought she found there 
a fresher look and a less forced smile 
than had before met her jesting on such 
subjects—appropriate or inappropriate, as 
one received it. Most of us talk of our 
weeds and try them on with faces in ac- 
cord with their coloring. Mrs. Duain did 
neither. As her eyes now met Annita’s, 
the girl’s lips parted in a distinct smile, 
sweet and natural and shyly affectionate. 
Her brown eyes (so pretty in color, but 
monotonous somehow to Mrs. Duain, used 
to her daughter's vivid face, and indeed to 
her own changing features as shown in 
her mirror) were shining a little. The 
light lair, too, seemed to lie more loosely, 
and therefore more acceptably to the old- 
er woman, who in her rich ripeness hated 
sleekness of any kind. They had passed 


“And 
Isn’t this Madame 


a long evening alone together family- 


wise, and after it as Annita stood there 
on the stair she seemed more one of them. 
There was a subtle loosening, not of the 
hair only, but of her whole being. Mrs. 
Duain decided quickly that the hour for 
action had at last come. 

** We don’t want to go to bed yet, do 
we, Helen?” she said. ‘‘Come in here 
with us, my dear; let’s have a real hair- 
brushing talk. I never feel that I know 
a woman until I once brush my hair with 
her.” 

‘* But ought I to keep you, Mrs. Duain? 
Look at the cloek.” 

The old hall timepiece was pointing to 
a late hour, yet Annita’s hesitation was 
plainly more wistful than real. 

‘*Oh,I did look at that old thing, and 
I looked right away again,” said Mrs. 
Duain, waving both time and the rever- 
end clock aside. ‘‘I don’t want to re- 
member how late it is. Go get your brush 
and combs and wrapper and slippers, and 
we will have a real old-fashioned hair- 
brushing.” 

But with all her perfectly spontaneous 
and almost girlish charm of manner, Mrs. 
Duain was a determined woman of the 
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world, with an object in view to att: 
and a resolute will to attain it within 1 
hour. She was not thinking serious], 
clocks, nor of dressing-gowns and slippe: 
and she showed that she was not wl 
Annita returned burdened with toilet ; 
ticles. 

‘*“Come here, my dear,” she sa 
“Throw those things down on the |. 
and come here. Do you mind trying t! 
on for me? I don’t seem to be able to 
it on my own head ”—which was not wW 
natural, as it was not for her head t 
Mrs. Duain had ordered the veiled bo 
net. It fitted Annita admirably, as i! 
had been made for her, as indeed it | 
been, with her own stolen bonnet 
model. 

‘And now,” went on Mrs. Duain, «s 
one absorbed in her subject, ‘' will yo 
mind slipping this on?” 

This was one of Helen’s gowns, | 
which Annita had once stood as blo 
the girls’ figures being sufficiently alik. 
to allow this saving of Helen’s overtaxe 
strength. A few moments later the cli 
al-glass reflected Annita’s figure dresse 
in a full costume of perfectly fitting 
mourning, at which Mrs. Duain gaze 
with affectionate approval, half sad, hs 
satisfied. Helen stood by, looking o: 
with eyes wherein some mischief lurke: 
Her mother’s careful schemes always 
amused the daughter. The two faces 
were reflected in the glass, one ove: 
each of Annita’s shoulders, and as sli 
chanced to glance from one to the otli 
she stared for a moment, started, ai 
then wheeled around with a little cry 
half dismay, half question. 

‘**My dear,” said Mrs. Duain, soothin,: 
ly—‘‘my dear, why shouldn't you? Di 
you suppose I was ordering all these 
gowns and all these bonnets just for 
Helen and me? Aren’t you my daug! 
ter too? Won't you be one of us, dea 
We were a little family of three. Let 
keep that number.” 

But Annita had sunk down on the sid« 
of the bed, leaning against the foot-boar 
for support, her eyes dilating and fixe: 
on Mrs. Duain, who went on with an ui 
wonted nervousness under that insiste.! 
questioning look. She had not believe: 
those light brown eyes capable of express 
ing such demand. 

‘*T think it really best, really wisest 
Annita, as—as you have already sta 
with us this week. Of course it is fo. 
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ou to decide, but I think it far wisest.” 
\nnita looked down at the black gown, 
and her face seemed to close with a seal. 
Whether she wished to throw the gown 
hy or not, Mrs. Duain could not at the 
moment tell, and for the thousandth time 
she wished the girl’s face were more flex- 
ible. If it had been Jack or Helen, she 
could have unerringly read their inmost 
feelings ina moment. ‘* Of course it is 
she repeated. 

to decide ?” 


for vou to decide,” 

“Ts it left for The 
suestion, the glance that went with it, 
were quick, almost stern, and Mrs. Duain, 
inaccustomed to sternness from any one, 
was too surprised to reply. Annita went 
on in set tones: ** I heard you tell the doc- 
tor everything. I supposed you had to 
tell him, but have you told any one else?” 

Mrs. Duain actually stammered a little 
as she tried toreply. She was thinking 
that this was not in the least what she 
had expected of the passive girl she had 
been watching through the week. What- 
ever else she lacked, there was plainly no 
shortage of courage. When cornered she 
would fight. But Mrs. Duain herself was 
a brave woman, and when she finally rose 
to the occasion it was to face fully the 
consequences of her acts. 

‘I am afraid I have made a dreadful 
mistake,” she said, gravely. ‘'My dear 
Aunita, I am not, and I never have been, 
a very trustworthy woman in keeping a 
secret. I don’t mean to break confidence, 
but I know I do. Now I shall have to 
ask a great faith of you when I say that 
until this moment I honestly did not 
know I was telling your secret. I meant 
to gain your permission first, bui as I sit 
here and see you look at me in this way, 
[ know that I have done and said things 
that were just the same as speaking out- 
right. I am so distressed. I ask your 
forgiveness most humbly. I am shamed 
to the quick; but that doesn’t undo any- 


thing.” 


me 


Helen’s daughterly impulse was to run 
to her mother and forcibly stop her hu- 
miliating herself before Annita Andrews. 
And yet, except for that intense gaze, 
Annita was not accepting the confession 


offensively. She seemed, in fact, to be 
scarcely hearing it. She was now look- 
ing down and stroking the folds of crape 
on the wrist of the unfortunate gown. 

‘**Mrs. Duain,” she said, more gently, 
‘did the woman who made this dress 
know?” 
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Mrs. Duain flushed. ‘‘I—I am afraid 
so. I should have said ‘no, of course not.’ 
an hour ago, but now—yes, my dear, I do 
remember intimating that you might be 
the one to wear it.” 

‘Then that was why she told me her 
lover was killed in the war?” 

‘I suppose so,” said Mrs. Duain, mis- 
erably. ‘‘I suppose she thought you 
could understand better than any one 
She didn’t mean to be impertinent, 
I am sure.” 

*Oh no, I didn’t think so. But she 
must have thought me very cold. [never 
dreamed she knew, and people haven't 
told me such things as a rule.” She 
paused again in the same absent way, 
stroking the crape. ‘*‘And my aunt?” 
she asked, finally, with another searching 
glance. 

Mrs. Duain flushed at the question. 
Her lip quivered. She was not used to 
being catechised, but she still answered 
with a meekness that flushed her daugh- 
ter’s face: *‘ Yes, my dear, there I did 
speak almost openly. You must have 
known I would have to give her some ex- 
planation of your staying here.” 

‘Then, I suppose, that was why she 
tald me all about losing her first lover. 
I knew my grandfather sent some one 
away before my uncle came. And when 
my uncle came he told me all about his 
first wife’s death. I wondered why at the 
time. I never was told these things be- 
fore. Do you suppose it’s because I ”— 
she looked up questioning] y—‘‘ because 
they think I'll understand now?” 

‘*Oh yes, dear,” cried Mrs. Duain, eager- 
ly—‘‘ yes: that’s one of tle compensations 
for letting others know of our sufferings. 
Nobody wants to tell anything to happy 
young things who can't really under- 
stand. You'll find all the suffering world 
open to you if you will only let it know 
that you have suffered.” 

Annita sat gazing intospace. Hereyes 
had lost the stern look that questioned 
Mrs. Duain, and seemed to be ardently 
questioning all life. 

‘*As I think of it, it seems to me every- 
body I have seen this week has told me 
something. Isthatasign they all knew?” 
She turned her eyes full on Mrs. Duain 
again. ‘‘Even your friends, people I 
never knew before, have talked with me. 
They wouldn't if they hadn’t known all. 
I feel they wouldn't. Has every one who 
came near me been told—every one in tlie 


else. 
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house, even the servants?) Susan told me 
yesterday she was soon to marry the coach- 
man.” 

‘*Oh, Annita,” cried Helen, with deep 
offence, ‘‘how can you berate mamma 
so? I won't allow it. If she has done 
wrong, she’s told you she’s sorry.” 

‘** Being sorry doesn’t put the wine back 
in the bottle, Helen,” said Mrs. Duain, her 
voice quivering. ‘‘I have spilled Auni- 
ta’s secret, and she has the right to be 
angry.” 

Annita 
dream. 

‘Angry! But I'm not angry.” Her 
eyes filled with quick tears; her face 
flushed distressfully ; she spoke hurriedly, 
with the pain of one utterly misunderstood. 
**Sometimes I think I must have frozen 
water in my veins instead of blood. I 
can't thaw quickly. I don’t know how. 
I don’t know what to say now—only—I 
do know I want to wear this 
if you'll both let me.” 

She rose, trembling with excitement, 
and with both hands appealingly out- 
stretched. Her changed attitude, the in- 
fluence of the accepted mourning garb 
that draped her standing figure, the timid 
entreaty of her hands and voice, all drew 
Mrs. Duain and Helen fluttering to her 


started as if waking from a 


this dress, 


with an entirely new sense of womanly 


relation. The breath of a strengthening 
sentiment blew them together as the little 
whirlwinds draw up feathers; and like 
soft feathered things, and with the pret- 
tiest nestlings, the two women, to whom 
caresses were the natural expression of 
feeling, drew near the one they were 
teaching to be like themselves. It seemed 
to Mrs. Duain that she could actually feel 
the girl changing and softening in her 
hands. She had atheory of her own that 
all womankind properly belonged to the 
dove-cote, and should wear their softness 
outside; and though some, by a mischance, 
might come to wear their feathers inside, 
as a heavy casing confines a soft pillow, 
a little slit in the cover or a hard thrust 
would invariably discover that there were 
normal contents enclosed. Annita had 
received both slits and thrusts in this 
week, and the last experience of the hour 
had been a hard one. While she clung 
to them with a shy happiness and timidly 
gave loving touch for touch, she showed 
the strain she had suffered in the pallor 
that followed her excitement; and Mrs. 
Duain, with tenderest motherly solici- 
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tude, carried her off to her room at las 
not leaving her until she had seen her laid 
in her bed with her weary head on th, 
pillow. As she bent over the girl for 
last kiss, Annita flung her arm sudden), 
around her neck, drawing the kind fac 
down to hers. 

‘*Oh,” she whispered, softly, ‘you 
don’t know what you have done for mn: 
I only began to live one week ago to-day 
when you first took me in your arms.” 


It was more than a year and a hia 
after Gettysburg, and therefore afte: 
peace was declared, when a warm sun 
mer morning found Jack Duain, as on: 
risen from the dead, entering his nativ: 
town. He walked slowly and nervous 
down the well-known platform, wavi: 
aside the whips of the same old drivers he 
had left there when he went away wit! 
his regiment. He knew every one of 
them, but not one recognized him, and, a 
little dazed at their blindness, he walked, 
still as if disguised, into the streets, with 
feet familiar to every stone that had 
stubbed his bare toes when, as an obsti 
nate and hardy boy, he would distress his 
motiner by running barefooted through 
the town. There was something uncann\ 
to him in the way those he knew as he 
knew himself looked him over careless! 
as a passing stranger; but after the first 
shock of surprise what he began to dread 
was that he should at last meet some one 
who would know him and tell him news 
that he longed for yet feared to learn 
When at last he reached his own house 
his courage failed utterly on the door 
step, and he turned off without ringing 
the bell, but only to make his way to the 
wicket-gate that closed in the garden at 
the side of the house. Once in the garden, 
he slipped from bush to bush as cautiousl y 
as when he and Helen had played hide 
and-seek there together as children, steal- 
ing from behind the tulip-tree to the snow 
ball-bush, from the swéet-smelling shrub 
bush to the sweeter magnolia-tree. Tliese 
old familiar odors spoke to him of the 
past, and the old childish haunts pulled 
at his heart-strings. Even the air, kind 
and sunny, seemed the weather he best 
remembered, and all combined to quicken 
his imagination and make his heart beat 
with foreboding. Human changes might 
be waiting for him beyond this unaltered 
nature and within the unehanged stone 
and mortar of the old house that rose be- 
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tore him. Were strangers in the home? 

\t last he paused under the jutting bay- 

ndow of the low room where in the old 

s he knew his mother and Helen would 

ive been sitting at this hour. Here, 

ruched down like a thief, he listened, 
iding his breath. 

‘My dear,” came a clear rich voice 
loating out from the open window above 

m into the warm air, ‘‘I beg of you, 
on't open that umbrella in the house. 
I'm not exactly superstitious, but then 

‘‘Everybody knows it’s too unlucky 
to open umbrellas in the house,” said a 
iohter, because younger, laughing voice, 

-e an echo of the older one. 

‘Open the umbrella out of the win- 
dow, Annita, and mend it that way.” 

There was girlish laughter within, and 
then out eame the closed umbrella from 
smilax-eovered window-frame. A 
white hand followed, pressing 
the eateh open and shaking and unfur'l- 
the silk. It was all so foolish, so 
simple and homelike and sweet, to the 
hungry ears outside. A great thanks- 
giving swelled in Jack Duain’s heart. 
They were not gone, not dead, nor even 
changed. How often had he been warned 
»y that same loved voice as to the un- 
necessary reeklessness of opening an um- 
brella in the house! It was the old house, 
the old habits, the dear old superstitions. 
He had come back from the dead to find 
them all,unchanged—all just as he left 
them, those he loved and those who loved 
him. They were not too broken either 
by his supposed loss, for they could still 
laugh and jest as of old. For this last 
he had no resentment. Hé was in a mo- 
ment like a boy again, and moved to sur- 
prise thera as a thoughtless boy might. 
He rose softly to his feet, shielded ty the 
wide-open ‘umbrella. The waving fer- 
rule seemed to him to be poking at him 
jocosely as the mender jerked it awk ward- 
ly back and forth. He caught it, and 
thrusting his shield above his head, was 
face to face with Annita Andrews. 

There was an instant outery in the 
room, a rushing to and fro, a tumultuous 
excitement, .but the mother’s voice was 
piercing to his ears through and above 
all. The appealing ery of a child on the 
mother’s ear is most insisted upon, but 
there is a mother’s cry as well, and 
whether he was dragged into the room 
or somehow scrambled in to where he 
might fall at his mother’s feet and 


the 


womans 
} 


ing 


reach the mother’s arms, the son could 
not have told. He only knew that he 
was there, and the long days and suffer- 
ing nights were now as far in the past 
as all troubles had seemed when as a 
child he had cried out in the dark and 
waked to feel those warm arms 
about him. He opened his eyes after a 
little and looked up to laugh at himself 
and at her, but tenderly. 

** Don't down on me like that, 
mammy dear; I’mall right now, and I was 
all right weeks ago, only I was afraid to 
come home. I didn’t know what I might 
find here. When I stood outside there 
and heard your voices — well, I always 
thought they were sweet voices, but I 
didn’t know how sweet. Don’t you want 
to know where I’ve been and what I’ve 
been doing? I've died twice since I saw 
you, mammy dear.” 

He showed it all, Mrs. Duain thought, 
toucliing his face with gentle finger-tips, 
as if she scarcely believed it real. It 
was Helen who listened to the quick, 
dramatic account of the awakening 
from that first death on the battle-field, 
the chance succor by the enemy, the 
unconscious days, the months in a 
prison - hospital, the half- recovery, and 
then the long, hopeless days of prison 
life that followed. On these last he would 
not dwell. Through all ran the strain of 
a desperate, unremitting effort to get news 
of home, to send home news of himself 
efforts which they knew too well had all 
miscarried. Last of all, half due to the 
prison life, half to his own beating at the 
bars, came a fever that seemed to kill 
again. Waking to life for the second 
time, it was to ask his own name. and as 
memory came slowly back he learned that 
the war was over, peace declared, and he 
himself, though free to go where he 
would, had been only a_ troublesome 
prisoner and a hospital number for so 
long a space of time that after these 
troubled days a return to life and home 
and family needed first the question asked 
and answered, Is: there home and family 
left to receive the lost one? This ques 
tion he had come himself to ask, waiting 
beyond the time when his bodily strength 
was sufficient, because he dreaded the 
possible test on sick brain and weakened 
nerve if the answers were fatally wrong. 
All this Helen learned, partly with tender 
questioning, partly by listening with lov- 
ing interruptions and. exclamations of 


same 


look 
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sympathy; but Mrs. Duain could only 
listen vaguely, having actual brain-room 
for no more than this joy of restitution. 
Yet, being above all a practical woman, if 
a mother, she began gradually to grasp 
the wonderful fact that her son had come 
back to her,even more, not less, than when 
he left. By the time her knees had ceased 
to tremble under the sweet pressure of his 
head, her keen eyes had noted the stronger 
and nobler lines of the irregular features. 
the firmer fold of the lips, and the quiet 
strength of the steady hands that had 
been so restless with life. He was thin, 
he was worn and weak, but the vigorous 
life was all there yet—there was nothing 
lost of the Jack Duain that had been, and 
much gained. He had left her a jocund 
boyish man, and he had come back jo- 
cund still, she hoped, but with a developed 
manhood. Her motherly pride swelled 
her heart. She had mourned him bravely 
asa hero dying for his country; there was 
a stifling joy in having him a herostill, yet 
alive, grown into this ripe manhodd, and 
more than ever all her own. Then she 
was suddenly and for a moment sicken- 
ingly reminded that there were more ways 
of losing a son than those supplied by 
battle and sudden death. 

‘* Didn't I see some one else here when 
I broke in?” asked Duain, and after a 
shock of quick recollection and a little 
struggle with herself, his mother stooped 
and kissed him, whispering: 

‘‘How seifish I have been! 
could only think of you at first. 
must have run away. Helen—” 

‘* Just one moment, mamma,” begged 
‘just one moment more all to 
ourselves. I want to tell Jack something, 
myself.” She was standing before her 
brother with her hands clasped tightly, 
and with the prettiest air of embarrass- 
ment, both mother and brother thought. 

‘*Don’t you remember, when you 
thought vou were dying on that dreadful 
field and you sent us that dear message 
by one of your comrades—Mr. Griffin?” 

‘*Griffin, was it? I didn’t remember 
which one I sent.” 

‘* Well—well—” Helen halted, plain- 
ly dashed by this extraordinary forgetful- 
ness. Mrs. Duain assisted her, smiling: 

‘The message was four words in all, 
wasn't it, and one to Helen? It’s taken 
Mr. Griffin a great many hours to deliver 
Helen's part of it to her, Jack. Yes, he’s 
taking her away from us.” 


But I 
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‘*He’s doing no such thing, mamma 
He will settle here; near you; he said so 
And, besides— 

“A son’s a son till he gets him a wife; 

But a daughter’s a daughter all the days of 

life.” 

She smiled significantly at her broth: 
whose surprised and sincere pleasure i) 
her news flushed her face happily. Shy 
listened greedily to all he could say j, 
praise of the lover, whom he now vowed 
he had sent to her for no other purpos: 
than the one he had accomplished. 

‘*You didn’t!” asserted Helen. ‘* You 
said just now you'd forgotten whom you 
sent; and they wrangled over the matte: 
as they had always laughingly wrangle 
together. It was all so natural, all musi: 
to Mrs. Duain. She could have listene: 
for hours, but her conscience was 110\\ 
awake, and her duty to another pressed 
upon her. 

‘* Helen, you are not beiag kind, dear,” 
said. ‘‘ You, of all people, ouglit 
to remember that some one wants Jack 
now, and Jack must be eraving the sight 
of some one more than he wants us.” 

Jack Duain wheeled round from 
sister's side, facing his mother. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed. 

Helen shook her finger at him with a 
little moue. ‘*Oh, you needn't pretend 
any longer; and as I told you my secret 
I do think it’s mean of you—” 

‘* Helen,” broke in Mrs. Duain, ‘ o% 
and order some luncheon for your bro 
ther. He must need it.” 

‘I don’t,” said the son, laughing 
‘But, if you want, Helen will go and 
look for that white horse you used to 
send us to look for when you wanted to 
talk with father. Won’t you, Helen 
That's what mother means. How good 
it is to be home and hear all the old 
songs!” 

He was laughing, and so was Helen 
but Mrs. Duain could only force a smil: 
She might have agreed with Helen i: 
thinking Jack only desirous of concea! 
ing his love-affair from them, but that 
her quick ear had caught a sincerity of 
surprise in his hasty exclamation. 
gave an earnest signal to Helen, who left 
them, at once sobered by the gravity of 
her mother’s face. Mrs. Duain joined 
her son at the window towards which 
he had moved. He was looking down 
the street in a direction which a little 
relieved her anxious forebodings. It 


she 
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ple 
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seemed to her as if one finger loosened 
of a hand that was clutching her heart. 
Yes.” she said, softly, almost plead- 
ly. ‘‘that is where you used to find 
oy But now, dear, she is here more 
Don’t try te keep anything 
I know it all—and from 


ol 


than there. 
hack from me. 
herself.” 

She looked into her son’s face as he 
tnyned it to her, and the finger that had 

osened closed down again and tiglit- 
on her heart. They stood gaz- 
at each other until the mounting 
terror in her mind spoke in Mrs. Duain’s 
eyes so plainly that her son answered it. 
'**Now look here, mother; I’m not 
crazy. 1 didn’tcome home,and I wouldn't, 
intil I was sure I was all right, after the 
But there’s something all wrong 
I pledge you my honor 
I haven't the least idea of what you are 
talking about; but I don’t think you are 
crazy for that reason, and you mustn't 
think I am.” 

He looked at her with a frank eye as 
sane as herown. Though he spoke hu- 
morously, the new and more serious 
strength of manhood which she had reec- 
ognized in his face was in his manner, 
and so convineingly that Mrs. Duain put 
her hands to her head, distrusting her 
own senses. 

“Then who is crazy,” 
spairingly—‘‘ you, or I, or 
drews ?” 

‘“Annita Andrews!” repeated Duain. 
‘‘Annita Andrews!” There was now not 
so much bewilderment in his tone as in- 
dignation at the name suggested. ‘* Why, 
[ never so much as looked at herseriously. 
She never interested me in the slightest 
degree.” 

Mrs. Duain deliberately turned and sat 
down again-in her chair before she could 
reply. There was something here for 
discussion that could not be entered into 
in any casual way. Her son drew nearer 
to her and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

‘“ What is it, mother?” he said, kindly. 
‘Why are you so troubled?” In his 
voice and touch Mrs. Duain felt instantly 
that there was something stronger than 
either death or marriage which might 
again take her son from her— his indi- 
viduality. Before he left her he had 
been charmingly independent of all but 
herself, manly and original to q fault, 
but the last word of influence had always 
lain with her. That, she now knew, was 
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over forever. He had never been kind 
to her before. It had been his to be de- 
voted, hers to be kind. As her quick 
brain leaped to these conclusions, she 
knew at the same time that, whatever 
fatal mistake lay behind this complica- 
tion, it was too late for her to give up the 
girl who seemed to be its victim. 

“What is it, mother?’ said Duain, 
again. 

And then, in a kind of despair, she 
opened her lips and told him everything, 
from the day of Annita’s entrance into 
the house to the moment when he saw 
her under the umbrella at the window. 
As the threads of the story reeled off, 
Duain listened at first with evident as- 
tonishment, then more and more blank- 
ly. At last he rose, brushing his hands 
across his face as if wiping away cobwebs 
of belief that clung despite him. 

‘Wearing mourning for me! Living 
as my widow! Upon my word, I never 
heard of such a thing in my life! Don’t 
tell me any more, mother. I shall begin 
to believe in it all myself. It’s the most 
curious sensation! My widow! Can she 
be deranged?” 

‘*No, she is not. None of us is de- 
ranged,” said Mrs. Duain. A theory was 
forming in her own mind, which she 
not yet prepared to advance, but 
every moment she believed in it the more. 
‘*There is a horrible mistake somewhere. 
What can vou do?” 

‘““Do! There is nothing for me to do 
that I can see. It’s a most terrible com- 
plication, and the publicity makes it 
doubly hard to with. Of course 
I'll do all I can to make it easy for her; 
but, after all, the mistake-—if we choose 
to call it so—has been entirely hers. I 
think the undoing ought to be hers also, 
don’t you?) What could have been her 
motive?” 

Mrs. Duain’s reply was 
“Then wouldn't consider 
things stand as they are?’ 
wistful. 

** Marry 
ther 


was 


deal 


indirect: 
letting 
Her tone was 


you 


her! Why, my dear mo- 
Duain checked his amazement 


at the suggestion, evidently preposterous 
to him, and went on more quietly, half 
smiling: ‘‘ I eonfess that solution had not 


for an instant occurred to me. The af- 
fair is befuddling- enough for a man of 
any imagination, but I never cared any- 
thing for the girl. Until now I never 
had any reason whatever to think she 
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cared for me.” He blushed as he spoke, 
then laughed at himself. ‘‘I’m sure I 
don’t see why I should blush over 
it. Annita Andrews was not the kind 
of girl to stir my blood, as I remem- 
ber her; but, as I say, it’s a_ befud- 
dling affair.” 

‘She has changed very mucli,” said 
Mrs. Duain, quickly. ‘‘ And you didn't 
dislike her before. You visited there con- 
stantly.” 

‘** As every one visits everywhere con- 
stantly in a little place like this. But 
none of us were ever in love with Annita 
Andrews. You know that.” 

‘*T don’t know why you shouldn't have 
been,” Mrs. Duain replied, warmly. 

‘*Neither do I. But none of us ever 
were. I don’t believe she ever had a lover. 
For myself, I never cared to be with any 
girl in my salad days (they seem years 
back), unless I was sure several other 
men wanted to get her away from me. I 
don’t think I was a very nice boy. And 
there was nothing of the siren about An- 
nita Andrews. That at once prevented 
her being my type of woman. Why, 
mother, you know the girl was dry and 
silent as—not a mouse: mousy women 
have their attraction—she was more like 
an oyster. She was monotonous in her 
very good looks.” 

‘*She’s more than good-looking. 
has a lovely face.” 

‘*Oh no, she hasn’t, mother dear; you 
are looking at her now with your own 
reflection thrown on her. She never had 
a lovely face at all. It was a handsome 
and totally blank countenance, and that’s 
all. I’ve stood on her door-step time and 
again bored to death at the thought that 
I knew just how pretty she was going to 
be when I got in. There’s no variety 
about her. I don’t mind a w-man being 
downright ugly, if only she'll look hand- 
some at times. There’s some excitement 
about her then. You can stand on thie 
door-step and wonder whether shes to 
look a fright or a brilliant beauty. ‘here 
are girls like that.” 

‘*T shouldn't say your salad days were 
entirely over,” said Mrs. Duain, dryly. 
‘You've been dropping very naturally 
into the present tense.” 

Duain laughed. 

** Well, all the old blood didn’t run out 
on the field, I suppose. I thought it had. 
But, you know yourself, if a girl has the 
looks and the position in life that Annita 
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Andrews had, and still never a lover. 
there must be something extremely wrong 
with her.” 

‘* No, there is nothing wrong with her 
said Mrs. Duain, rising to the challence 
‘*She was wrong without something, | 
admit. But, Jack, you may not beli: 


me until you see her again, yet slie’s 
gained that—that something—whatevyey 
How do you vr 


it was that you missed. 
member her?” 

‘Oh, very well indeed—as a girl whio 
ought to have been extremely beautiful! 
and charming, and who wasn’t éither in 
the slightest degree. She missed both }) 
an inch, for some queer reason. She 1 
minded me of an Indian baby, somehoy 
I always believed she could swim if an, 
body would throw her into the wate: 
but nobody wanted to take that troub| 

Mrs. Duain’s eyes shone; she leaned 
forward in her chair. 

‘**That’s just what has happened. She 
has been thrown into the water, and she 
canswim now. You call itswimming: | 
callit gaining the sixth sense. Annita has 
been here constantly with us, and I have 
introduced her into the heart of our own 
little circle of friends. You know what 
they are—very different from anything 
she was accustomed to, and caleulated to 
develop any girl. She has been a great 
favorite with them, very much admired, 
and brought out of herself. 1 can see al! 
the time that she grows more and more 
attractive; and not to men only.” 

‘* Men!” repeated Duain, with a laugh 
‘*Then my widow is not inconsolable.” 

‘She has been carefulness itself,” cor 
rected Mrs. Duain, instantly. ‘I never 
saw any young woman in her position 
more delicate or showing more feeling.” 

Duain looked at his mother, half laugh 
ing, half horrified. 

‘* Mother! You are speaking exactly 
as if she had a real position to maintain 
and be careful of. Has the girl bewitched 
you? What do you expect me to do 
How can I possibly think anything of 
the delicacy of a woman who comes to 
my mother and pretends I am engaged to 
lev after I am supposed to be incapable of 
contradicting the story? I let you run on 
because I could hardly collect my own 
senses before this and think it all over. 
But I must tell you now, nothing would 
induce me to marry any woman, no mat 
ter what endearing qualities she has since 
shown, who could have once had tlie 
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amazing effrontery to claim me as her 
»yomised husband, when I never prom- 
‘ail her anything of the kind. I can 
colemnly swear to you that there was 
pene any engagement whatever between 
\nnita Andrews and me, and I think I 

, safely add that there never will be.” 

But Mrs. Duain shook her head slight- 

1s one not utterly convinced. 

‘‘T have seen the girl day in and day 
out for more than a year now,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘andI have never discovered this 
indelicacy and effrontery you talk about. 
She has matured and ripened into lovely 

omanhood, and she has endeared herself 
to me—-cndeared herself very tenderly, 
Jack—and I tell you plainly it hurts me 
nd makes me indignant to hear you 
speak of her in this way, exactly as it 
vould to hear one of my own children 
falsely accused. As you say yourself, 
vou were not a very nice boy. I never 
thought you were, in those matters, and if 
vou remember, I often told you so. And 
t's all very easy for you now to speak of 
yourself as a boy when you went away; 
but you weren't a boy. You were, or 
ought to have been, as much a man in 
a responsible sense as you are to-day, 
though you were not the fine, developed, 
self-contained man I see in you now.” 

The mother’s pride rose above all other 
ind newer ties, and perhaps her courage 
failed a little. ‘*Oh, my dear, I am so 
proud of you; so proud of your cour- 
age, your sufferings, and the way you have 
risen upon them to be what you are!” 

‘‘T am a very unhappy man at the 
present moment, mother,” said Duain, 
‘* Won't you go on and tell me 
what you mean when you say I was not 
a nice boy?” 

“Those were your own words,” said 
Mrs. Duain, evasively. 

‘They sounded stronger in my mo- 
ther’s mouth. Iknow you can’t think me 
capable of having been engaged to Annita 
Andrews and now denying it to you, but 
you must be thinking something not very 
different, unless I entirely misunderstand 


you. 


gravely. 


‘I never said she spoke to me of a 
formal engagement,” replied Mrs. Duain, 


half reluctantly. ‘‘I said she confessed 
to me that you had told her you loved 
her, and that she loved you.” 

She bent her eyes on her son’s face; but 
it was not her questioning gaze alone 
that sent the blood flying up over his fore- 
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head. After that first flush and the start 
that accompanied it, Duain sat quiet, with 
knitted brows, thinking deeply, and evi- 
dently self-questioning. He turned a 
grave face to Mrs. Duain at last, and met 
her still questioning gaze with a shake of 
his head and a worried shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 

‘You are entirely right, mother. If I 
were on the to-morrow I 
could not possibly swear that I never told 
Annita Andrews I loved and the 
fact that I couldn’t swear I hadn't said 
it as amorously to every other woman 
with whom I spent a considerable time 
wouldn't help me, I suppose. When a 
man's saying good-by and thinking he 
may never come back, he says a great 
deal he would never say under any other 
less melting and irresponsible conditions. 
Not that I mean to excuse myself. Do 
you suppose she could have been so inno- 
cent as to take some such foolish trifling 
in earnest?” 

He was speaking whimsically, but there 
could be no doubt of his sincerity; and 
when he added, ‘‘ Of course if that has 
been the case, there is but one course open 
to me,” Mrs. Duain’s courage suddenly 
and wholly failed her 

Her son was her son,after all,and there 
is nothing the natural mother craves 
more for her children than that they 
shall have whatever they want. 

‘We Annita never had any 
serious lovers to teach her what serious 
love - making was,” she said, ‘‘and we 
know you generally do pretty thoroughly 
whatever you do at all. But I don’t real- 
ly see that we are called upon to totally 
sacrifice you to Annita Andrews’s igno- 
rance of the amenities that pass between 
young men and maidens.” 

Jack Duain sat looking at his mother 
with amused eyes. She reddened under 
his look. 

‘* Amenities is a neat word,” he said. 
‘*No, mother mine, it do. You 
know as well as I all that rings with hol- 
low sophistries. You could hardly get 
through it. If I said enough to an inno- 
cent girl to let her think of herself as my 
widow all this time, she ought to have 
the fair chance of being my widow in 
earnest. If she’s grown as attractive as 
you say, I suppose-I can stand it; and it 
isn't as if I cared for any one else—that I 
can have.” 

Mrs. Duain sank slowly back in her 
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chair, her face growing white. Her eyes 
were full of a frightened consternation, 
and her lips set in a distressed curve. Her 
son looked at her and smiled. 

‘Did you think getting new wounds 
was a sure cure for old ones, mother?” 

‘*T thought,” stammered the unhappy 
mother—‘‘Ithought— Oh, Jack! Idon’t 
know what I was about to say I thought. 
I only wanted to gain time. This is all 
growing too tragic. I had forgotten all 
about her. I ought to tell you she is free 
again. Her husband died not long after 
you left us.” 

Jack Duain’s face had turned suddenly 
as white as his mother’s. He rose quickly 
and walked away from her to the window, 
where he stood looking out. His mother 
watched him miserably. When he came 
back to her she tried to read his face, but 
his quieted expression and manner were 
impenetrable. 

‘You never liked her, mother,” he 
said, calmly—‘‘ chiefly because she had 
the shocking taste to prefer a better man 
to me, I think. I faney her choice jus- 
tified itself. But all this is apart just 
now. We won't speak of it again. I 
must find out, if I can, how much I am 
responsible for Annita Andrews’s posi- 
tion, and pay what Lowe her. That's task 
enough for the time. I can’t arouse her 
suspicions and—” He laughed as if he 
could not help himself, not because he 
was amused. 

‘* How on earth am I to meet her? If 
I remembered how I parted with her it 
would be easier, wouldn’t it? But there 
were so many partings, variously harrow- 
ing. Iam afraid you and I were right, 
mother: I was not anice boy. Isn't this 
a commentary on me as I was, and a les- 
son for the bachelor future, if I am to 
have one?) Now, mammy, cheer up. 
You can’t look tragics into this, or dignify 
my end of it. You have a sense of hu- 
mor, even if you are my mother. On my 
side it’s only utterly ridiculous. And I 
am certainly deserving any suffering or 
deprivations I may get out of it. Any 
and all—I am not excepting anything.” 

He spoke the last word significantly, 
and Mrs. Duain understood him. 

‘‘And then remember,” he added, ‘‘I 
don’t intend to accept any consequences 
that I didn’t bring on myself. I shall 
test that fact somehow, and very thor- 
oughly. I don’t know how—but I shall 
doit. It seems to me now that Iam not 


playing the very ardent lover. Didn't 
you say Miss Andrews was in the house?” 

Mrs. Duain rose with a sigh. 

‘**T suppose I ought to go and prepare 
Annita for something—I don't know 
what,” she said, with a tearful lauch 
** Oh, Jack, isn’t all this dreadful? You've 
just come back to me, and we've done 
nothing but talk of some one else.” 

Then they laid their necessarily imper 
fect plans. Mrs. Duain was to find A) 
nita, and in half an hour send her to Jack. 
who would wait for her where he was. 
alone, and thinking out his best course of 
action. 

‘*Go say your prayers for me, mam 
my,” said Jack, opening the door for lier 
‘**Gettysburg was play to this.” 

** 1 don’t know what to pray for,” re 
turned Mrs. Duain from the doorway, 
with that touch of naive humor which 
nothing could quite subdue. ‘I don't 
know what I want for you or anybody 
else, now. Iam so confused.” 

And then she left him alone. 

Confused! If she was confused, it was 
nothing to his mental state, her son 
thought, as he tried to decide what line of 
action he should take. Half an hour be 
came as a thin thread of time between 
him and the necessity for a decision. In 
a kind of nervous despair he resolved 
that he would best economize moments 
by considering one possibility at a time, 
and the first episode must be, of course, 
the meeting. How was he to meet her? 

A door at the distant end ef the room 
opened, the curtain before it lifted, and 
there under the lifted curtain stood An- 
nita Andrews looking in at him. 

Duain’s first thoughts, passing like 
lightning in his brain, were as purpose- 
less and weak as our impulsive thoug)its 
are humiliatingly prone to be. Yes, it 
was just as he had said. She stood there 
looking as handsome as he had known 
she must look, impassive as she always 
had looked, and the half-hour which lhe 
was to have had was unfairly denied to 
him. 

Whether he or she moved first he did 
not know. He only knew that the cur 
tain fell at last over the door, closing 
them in together; that they met near tlie 
centre of the room, and he was holding 
her hand as an acquaintance might—as |e 
then felt morally assured he must have 
held it in their parting—no more, no les. 
Something outside of himself checked 
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: from going further, and as she spoke 
knew it was she that held him back, 
his own indecision. 
‘Then you don't know? 

t told you?” 

Her eyes, with a quick glance, had ques- 
med his face before she spoke, and she 

vas already breathing deeply, as if with 
ef. before his slow reply came in words. 

“Told me what?” asked Duain, with 

t curious reluctance of an honorable 

n to tell in exact words the lie which 

is fully prepared to act to the limit. 

seemed to accept ‘this question as 
ial, as he meant she should. 

‘Then I have the chance to tell you 
vself first—and explain—no, I can’t ever 
spe to explain it.” 

She was trembling so violently that 
common humanity alone might have 
noved him to support her with his arm, 
sit he could only stand motionless and 
silent, waiting for her to speak further. 
Her hand still rested in his, but he knew 

at she left it there for needed support, 
nd for no other reason. He felt him- 
self brutally judicial, thus waiting for 
er defence. Yet there was nothing else 
for him to do. As her attitude seemed 
to ask physical support of him, that he 
cave her, strongly and kindly, as his 
nature would have prompted him to give 

to any woman. He even shifted his 
um a little, so that her weight hung upon 
lis hand more heavily, and he saw that 
she felt the kindly motion, for her face 
tlished hotly. 

‘Don’t be kind,” she cried, sharply; 
“vou don’t know what I have done.” 
Her voice broke off as if it were impos- 
sible to say more; but after an effort she 
veut on, in low, rapid tones, which he had 
to bend his head to hear. ‘‘ First—may I 
see you alone, quite alone, for a few mo- 
ments? I have been hiding in there, in 
the next room, like the thief I am. I 
hoped you would all forget me. I crept 
in here to see you as soon as I[ heard them 
oth go. Can you Spare me ten minutes 
iow—and alone?’ She glanced back 
again at the door of the room, as if dread- 
ing mterruption. 

‘We are quite alone,” said Duain, 
gravely. ‘‘No one will interrupt us. 
What have you to say to me?” 

He saw her lips move, but not a word 
came. Her face flushed from brow to 
chin; her eyelids lay heavily over her 
eves. Duain had not seen her eyes fair- 
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ly since she entered the room. He look- 
ed now at the curved lashes lying on her 
flushed cheeks, and wondered how it was 
possible that overwhelming shame could 
so find expression in two slender lines. 
Her eyelids fluttered painfully, as if try- 
ing vainly to rise. The words came at 
last with a quick rush; but they came, and 
the courage of the effort, the set will be- 
hind it, appealed powerfully to the young 
soldier. He remembered Gettysburg again, 
and thought this girl's white face might 
have been that of some stripling near him 
in the last forlorn charge. That silent 
appeal to his own soldierly instincts was 
the plea best fitted to soften Duain as a 
judge. 

‘I—I am wearing this mourning I have 
on for you—and—I have been letting ev- 
ery one think that you were my —my 
lover—you who never spoke a word of 
love to me in my life!” 

As she ended she drew away from him, as 
if a spasm of self-scorn gave her strength ; 
but still she could not face him; her face 
was buried in her shaking hands. Duain 
stood near her, as confused in- mind as 
before her entrance. His position, though 
entirely different, was scarcely less intol- 
erable. He felt, and gratefully, that a 
great weight was shifted from him. He 
had thought a delicate and difficult task, 
an almost impossible test of a woman and 
of himself, lay before him, and now he 
saw that none of all this was to be. He 
was fully exonerated. He had, after all, 
done nothing whatever to be ashamed of; 
but this shame under which another, and 
that a woman, cringed before him was 
almost as distressing to his generous 
nature. He was helpless to aid her. 
How could he, of all men, speak to her? 
What could he say? The burden he had 
lost was on the proper, if the weaker, 
shoulders, yet he somehow felt that he 
himself must have imposed it there. Now 
that he was in no way bound, he could 
afford to be generous, and surely there 
was nothing to hate or turn from in this 
stricken figure of humiliation hiding an 
ashamed woman's face from him. After 
all, she was a woman, and had proved her- 
self a brave woman; both facts meant 
much to Jack Duain. He forgot his own 
wrongs in his pity. That they had play- 
ed together as children added its argu- 
ment of mercy, and moved outside of 
personal feeling he did what was prob- 
ably the only possible thing to do under 
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the circumstances. With one step he 
moved back from the awkward present to 
the past, to the simple manner, even the 
name, of their childish days of play to- 


gether. 
‘‘Now don’t be foolish, Annita,” he 
said, practically; “‘ you never used to be 


acrying girl. Come, dry your eyes, and 
let’s talk it all over. Upon my honor, I 
can’t see what it’s all about, or how any 
of it happened; but I know you can ex- 
plain at least some of it. You must know 
I want to heip you—for old sake’s sake if 
nothing else.” He drew nearer, and tak- 
ing her hands as he might have taken 
Helen's, forced them gently from her 
face. ‘‘ What have you been up to?” he 
asked, kindly and quizzically. ‘‘I never 
have thought of you before as a tricky 
girl.” He looked down at her, smiling, 
and went yet a step further. ‘* Not that 
you weren't perfectly welcome to use me 
as you pleased, alive or dead; but why 
am I claimed when dead and so vigorous- 
ly repudiated when alive? That’s what 
rather offends me.” 

Then she looked up at him, but only as 
one too desperately degraded to hide long- 
er. The acute suffering that pinched her 
features made Duain catch his breath and 
look at her again, as the eye is sometimes 
caught by a look of suffering on a strange 
face held for a moment eye to eye in the 
accidental press of a crowded street. An- 
nita had been, in spirit at least, little more 
than a stranger to him in the casual in- 
timacy of their young past. She seemed 
to recognize his impulsive sympathy in 
his glance,and it braced her to self-control. 

‘**T was not crying,” she said, with a set 
quiet. ‘‘ When a woman is ashamed as 
I am she doesn't cry. This is all very 
good of you, Jack, very kind and very 
like you, but—no, you can’t help me. 
Nobody can. I havedonea terrible thing, 
and I’ve got to suffer for it all the rest of 
my life. I don’t want to shirk my pun- 
ishment, but I do want you to know how 
strong the temptation was, and that I nev- 
er, of course, never for a moment, dream- 
ed my fraud could involve you. It never 
occurred to me that you could possibly be 
alive.” 

Duain broke in, half laughing, half 
expostulating: ‘‘Are you sorry I am, 
then? Was that what you were thinking 
of an old friend as you looked out at me 
under that umbrella? Why, Annita, this 
is little less than brutal.” 
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Her eyes lifted reflectingly, and } 
them fully for the first time since 
meeting, and saw, too, that he had y 
one mistake. Either she had never 
so near to him in the past, or sh¢ 
changed from what he remembered, i; 
respect at least. When she looked 
the whole face was lighted by her « 
They were serious, thoughtful eyes, d. 
er and darker than he had recolle: 
them, and extremely beautiful. 1 
looked fully, yet as if unseeingly, 
his as she replied, with that direct 
which comes sometimes with distress: 

‘I don’t know. I think I hardly 


alize that you are really alive. | 
thinking of you as I have for the past 
year. You seem two people to m« ( 


dead and one alive.” 

There was the possibility of a con! 
sion in her words, and Duain was but 
man. What lay at the bottom of 
mystery he had not yet fathomed. 
a not illegitimate curiosity awoke, ure 
him on. 

‘‘How have you been thinking of m 
for the past year, Annita?” he asked, a 
then something of softness in his oy 
tone made him flush uncomfortably and 
filled him with dismay. As she saw his 
color rise, hers flooded her face in a blus 
of womanly resentment, so different fron 
the flush of self-seorn he had seen the 
when they first met that Duain eried out 
aloud, in self-abasement: 

‘‘No, no—don’t think that. I’m nota 
conceited ass. I never thought you—that 
you cared for me at all.” And yet li 
knew that he had been thinking son: 
thing not very different. 

‘You mustn't apologize for anything 
she said, with the dignity of real hum 
ity. ‘* You have a right to think an, 
thing of me, but that one thing wouldn't 
be true. No, I never cared in the leas! 
for you in the way you mean. I hadn't 
even that excuse.” 

‘I didn’t consciously mean anything 
of that sort,’ corrected Duain, hotly. 

He felt it a double grievance that li 
had let himself harbor sueh a self -con 
scious thought, and that it had been d: 
tected by Annita Andrews, who had no! 
been too quick to read subtle shadings 
in the past. He began to feel of her as 
she had spoken of feeling towards him 
as if she were two people — one, tl 
shy, silent girl he had known; and thi 
other, this new and inexplicable woman, 
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Ipitating, flushing, and quivering be- 
him, yet always self-controlled. She 
nt on with the same quiet dignity, 
ning away from that side of the sub- 

:. and forcing herself to tell the whole 

her story, though it could buy her no- 

ng. 

\nd then, too, I knew that I was only 
vronging you— the dead, as I thought; 
y doing this, I knew that—” Her voice 

ik. she looked down at her hands, twist- 

o her fingers together hesitatingly. ‘‘I 

ew that there was no other woman who 

cht be wronged by it, beeause—” 

Her soft voice broke off, she glanced 
» at him appealingly, and he finished 

» sentence for her with gravity and no 
svuise. 

‘Because you knew her well, and she 
told you that I had loved her?” 

Yes.” She did not look at him, and 
.oke in hushed tones, as if intruding on 
ye sanctuary. ‘* You mustn't think she 
ver told me anything more; you mustn't 

think that. She only told of the bare 
fact and her distress that it was so. Did 
you know—” She looked up again, 
quickly, and he read plainly her first 
impulse to be a messenger of new hopes 
to him, and then the more delicate im- 
pulse of present restraint. 

‘‘T knew that she was free again,” he 
said, with equal gravity. 

This seemed to him also no place or 
time for discussion of her. But was this 
the Annita Andrews he had known as 
utterly devoid of impulses of any kind? 
His mother had said she was changed, and 
she was right. Experience had greatly 
changed and softened her. He caught 
himself up with an effort, remembering 
that Annita Andrews had passed through 
no experience. The dead lover she had 
stolen, and mourned in pretence, now 
stood by her in the life, confessedly lov- 
ing another woman, and to that woman's 
side she was almost sending him, appar- 
ently without a pang, indeed with ill-con- 
cealed eagerness. Duain would stand it 
no longer. 

‘‘T know you will think me unkind,” 
he said, abruptly; ‘‘I don’t mean to be, 
and I can’t feel myself that I am; but we 
can’t goon in this way, Annita. I feel like 
amaninadream, and nothing is growing 
plain to me. I have been very ill, and 
perhaps that helps to confuse me, but I 
must ask of you some kind of explana- 
tion.” 
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He stooped and took one of her hands 
between both of his, with kindly rever- 
ence, but no gallantry. 

‘I want to tell you first,” he said, 
earnestly, ‘‘that I forgive you here and 
now everything, so fav as I am concerned, 
sins confessed and unconfessed. But I do 
want to understand it all. Do you call 
that unnatural, Annita? It will be bet- 
ter for us both as things are, it seems to 
me. Come, sit here and try to remember 
how long we have known each other 
forever. We went to school together, 
didn’t we?” He drew her to a chair as 
he spoke, and stood by her with his hand 
on the back of another, as if waiting her 
permission to sit near her; but seeing 
that, despite his gentleness, she was again 
too agitated to take the initiative, he sat 
opposite to her, now plainly determined 
to probe the matter to the bottom, yet 
not unkind in his manner of insistence. 

‘** You haven’t left me a chance to flat- 
ter myself in any regard, you know,” he 
said, encouragingly. ‘I begin to see that 


I was only a kind of peg for you to hang 
something on, and I want you to tell me 
what it was.” 

She looked up at him instantly, with a 
quick gleam of something like gratifica- 


tion in the dark eyes he found so wonder- 
fully changed and softened. 

“That was it,” she cried, more natu- 
rally than she had spoken. ‘‘ You have 
understood it yourself, as I didn’t think 
I should ever be able to make you under- 
stand it; but you don’t krow, and I can't 
ever hope to make you know, how much 
hung on all this for me. You have al- 
ways had affection, so you e*n’'t value it 
as I did. Every one cared for you. This 
whole town is mourning for you to-day 
as when you first—” 

‘First died,” suggested Duain, with a 
laugh. But it was a laugh that only 
served to show he was strongly moved. 
‘It’s worth having died twice to know 
that,” he added, with feeling. 

**Would you be willing to live and 
suffer all the rest of your life as I must 
for having had one year of something 
like it?” 

Duain turned sharply from his own 
emotion and faced the speaker, as if look- 
ing at some one never met before. Yet it 
was the same Annita Andrews. This wo- 
man too had monotonous fair hair, and 
features too regular for what he called 
beauty. She too was colorless, until she 
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raised her eyes; but those deepened, chan- 
ging eyes altered and illumined the whole 
face, and the quivering mouth was as sen- 
sitive asa lovely flower. Her low voice, 
vibrating with passion and womanly long- 
ing, fell on Duain’s amazed ears, stirring 
him profoundly. Bewildered, he looked 
once more for the brown eyes he remem- 
bered as shallow and uninteresting, and 
again he met something so different, so 
like a soul’s revelation, that his look fell 
before hers. He remembered suddenly, 
and with a strange vividness, how as a 
boy he had once wandered alone into an 
unlit church, and sat looking at the cold 
altar, at the rigid chancel outlines, won- 
dering with boyish intolerance at the rapt 
devotion of those who knelt about him, 
straying in to drop a prayer before this 
cold shrine. Then a little door in the 
chancel had opened, and a white -robed 
acolyte crept in with a lighted taper in 
his hand. He touched the little flame 
here and there about the altar, and in- 
stantly a soft radiance sprang into life. 
The rigid outlines grew into mystic holy 
places. The cold altar had a being of its 
own, a strange sweet power to call and 
claim, and, overtaken by the subtle spell 
of the transformation, the boy’s receptive 
spirit had grown awe-struck and melted. 
He remembered that he had involuntari- 
ly bent his knees for the moment; then, 
quickly ashamed of this act of worship, 
so apart from the faith of his own people, 
he had risen hurriedly and run from the 
chureh. This emotion of long ago was 
what he now recalled, as he saw the soul 
of a woman rise and light Annita An- 
drews’s eyes. In that moment he knew 
what the girl he had known had lacked, 
and what had been gained by this woman 
who now was. That indefinable some- 
thing, that flame of life which he could 
not name, but without which a woman 
was no woman to him, had, by some 
strange alchemy of life, been added to a 
seemingly sealed nature. The sixth sense 
of womanhood, his mother had called it, 
but the name mattered little to Duain. 
Whatever this gain was, with all its sub- 
tle charm and elusive beauty, he knew it 
was now Annita Andrews'’s possession, and 
he felt its power. As his quick imagina- 
tive brain worked to this end, Duain knew 
as instantly that a hitherto unsuspected 
danger lurked here for him. He was 
with a woman roused by himself, or at 
least through him, toa new and bewilder- 
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ing charm and claim of womanhood 
this bare fact lay enough to fire a eold, 
nature, and he knew where his own wea 
ness lay too well to trust himself. As 
his boyish rush from the church, so no 
he felt—safety for him lay in imme 
ate flight. He had stirred in his chai) 
rise and leave her, when Annita spo 
again, and what she said made Duain si) 
back quickly, with the boyish flush o| 
self- detected coxcombry again colori 
his cheek. Annita seemed either to ha 
forgotten his existence as a part of 
problem, or else she was speaking with «i 
liberate intent to reassure him. Her « 
citement had gone, and she was aga 
more like herself as he knew her first and 
best. 

‘*T have never cared at all, not at 
for any man in the world. Perhaps it 
because no man in the world ever cared 
forme. But how would you like to think 
and have all your world know, that no 
one had ever felt it would be a happiness 
to spend the rest of life with you?” 

She turned to him with the first smile 
of their interview, and for the first tin 
her manner became that of the old child 
ish familiarity, as his to her. 

‘You never suffered under anything 
like that. I always wondered why you 
weren't spoiled, Jack, but you never wer 
conceited about women.” 

She spoke appreciatively and simply 
and with a pretty grace of womanliness 
far removed from coquetry. Duain felt 
like hanging his head and confessing ho 
nearly spoiled he had been about to prov: 
himself regarding her. Plainly he need 
have no fear of capture here. 

‘* Annita,” he said, with a little laugh 
ing hesitation, ‘‘is it frue that no man 
ever spoke a word of love to you? Are 
you really so virgin a farest?” 

She laughed also, with no offence or 
embarrassment, but with little mirth. 

‘‘If any one had told me a half-hour 
ago that I could be laughing here wit) 
you, I couldn't have believed it. You 
must have been very kind indeed, and 
good. I don’t seem to be telling you al! 
you wanted me to tell you, but all we are 
saying is bearing on it more than you 
know. And perhaps this is the easiest 
way, after all. No, I have never had a 
lover, nor a word of real love spoken io 
me, and I don’t remember ever wanting 
either very much. Youcan’t understand 
that, can you ?” 
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clanced at him with a little smile 


her deep eyes, and, looking at her 
Lin, Duain repeated, with a wonder that 


pene 


is real: 
‘“You never had a lover? But why 


[hough the passing flame of passion 

t lit her face was gone, and with it the 

ensitvy which had startled him, he knew 

he could never again look at her 
thout a stir of memory, without seeing 

e possibility of that flame’s again light- 

io her features, just as the sight of a cold 

tar still invariably recalled to him the 

ing vision of the one he had seen light 
to sudden radiance. 

‘Why not?” he repeated, as she did not 
re ply. 

She shook her head, with the same haif- 
smile on her sensitive lips and in her eyes. 

‘“You wouldn’t have said ‘ why not?’ a 
I have changed in this year. 
[know it. I see it in the mirror of every 
one’s manner to me; even yours. I can’t 
explain it, but it is so, and—oh, it has 
been such a happy year! I never wanted 
lovers, but I always wanted, passionate- 
y, to have what I have now. I mean I 
vanted to be able to attract and to hold 
people the way other girls did; not to 
hold men only, but women. You don't 
snow what a shy, unattractive woman 
suffers, or how lonely it is, shut up in 
vourself. I was pitifully, desperately 
lonely. Not a soul ever cared to stay 

ith me. J shall be more than lonely 
That is the price I must pay for 
one year of this. The price I must pay!” 

Her voice broke sharply in a sudden 
sobbing breath. Her face flushed and her 
eyes lifted exactly as Duain had seen a 
sudden physical pang flush the face and 
lift the bravest eye. She struggled for 
self-control, but the sob in her throat was 
followed by another and another. With 
1 ery of helpless distress she broke down 
and covered her face with her hands. 
Duain bent forward and laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

‘Don't ery so, Annita—don’'t,” he said, 
helplessly. He had thought earlier it 
would have been easier for him if she had 
thus broken down. The courage and 
self-control he had admired had, he felt, 
hampered him, because it compelled his 
tolerance; but this was tenfold harder. 
He had no stand-point left of the past or 
present from which to comfort her. With 
an impulse which he could not deny and 


vear ago. 


now, 


did not stop to analyze, he bent nearer, 
and, with a quick motion, caught her and 
held her to him as if defending her. 

‘*There is no price,” he said, speaking 
rapidly. ‘*‘ Why should there be? Noone 
need ever knowanything. I don’t know 
all that has happened myself, and you 
need never tell me. I trust you. There 
has been some mistake somewhere, and I 
am willing to abide by it. Are you, An 
nita?” 

She raised her head and stared at him, 
her tears driven away by her amazement. 
Though she did not move to withdraw 
from his arms, he knew it was only be- 
cause speech and motion were alike par- 
alyzed. He spoke again, with more feel- 
ing, as his eyes met hers. ‘‘ The price is 
too heavy for you to bear, far too heavy. 
There will be none to pay if you marry 
me, Annita.” 

‘I? Don’t you understand anything 
I have said? There was no mistake. I 
can't pay too heavy a price for what I 
did. I went to your own mother and I 
lied to her.” She put her hand to her 
throat as if the words actually choked 
her, but went on firmly, her face set. 
‘*She thought I said you were my lover, 
and I Jet her think I did say so, and I let 
every one think the same. I’ve stolen all 
the sweets of a loved woman, reaped all 
her privileges. You have no reason to 
pity me, Jack, no reason to sacrifice your- 
self to me.” 

Despite the sternness of her effort, she 
spoke with a simpleness, a sweetness and 
gratitude, that touched Duain deeply, and 
the soldier in him stirred again at her 
courage. 

‘‘There would be no sacrifice. I can 
see that now very plainly, and I could 
make you happy, I think. If you love 
me—” 

She withdrew from him strongly, tak- 
ing the leadership for the first time. 

‘I do not,” she said, with spirit—‘‘ I do 
not love you. I thought I made that 
plain from the first. I tried to make it 
plain. I had no such excuse as loving 
you. And while I owe you a great deal of 
reparation, you owe me nothing—nothing 
at all—least of all yourself. Now I beg 
of you—won’t you listen to me a moment? 
I will try to speak firmly and as shortly 
as Lean, and then goaway forever. This 
talk has been too long already. I came 
in upon your mother just as she heard of 
your supposed death, when she was suf- 
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fering most. I don’t know what made 
me actas I did. I was not apt to do im- 
pulsive things then. Shé must have be- 
gun to influence me from that moment. 
I have never been so influenced by any 
one as by her. I never shall be again. 
I cried there with her tears, and I trembled 
as she trembled, until at last she turned 
on me suddenly and asked me if—if I had 
better and deeper reason for such grief 
than she. And she said itso searchingly, 
with such clinging caresses, such tender- 
ness, that—I can never explain it—but 
when I found my voice after the first 
shock, that did stun me, I could no more 
bring my tongue to say the word that 
would separate us than I could have 
struck her. Oh, you know how lovely 
she is!—what it means to be loved by 
her! While I waited—” She paused, 
the great pain and difficulty of speech 
returning. ‘‘It grew too late. Silence 
was consent to her. Before I knew it I 
was in her arms, on her heart. I have 
been there ever since. You are her son. 
You know all it means. At first I tried 


again and again to tell her, to confess to 
her, but that first day I was so frightened, 
so dismayed, at what I had done—I fainted; 
and before I could undo anything, she 
had told, not only dear Helen, but the 


doctor. You know she is not very secret. 
And then others knew it—and then—I— 
I quite gave up trying to alter anything. 
Sometimes I suffered horribly. I was 
always afraid, but I was happier than 
ever in my life. Feven let your mother 
think you had given me this ring—my 
grandmother's wedding-ring.” She flushed 
deeply as she touched a ring on her hand, 
and went on less fixedly, more restlessly, 
flushing and paling by turns. ‘‘I don’t 
know why these little lies humiliate me 
more than the great one, but they do, and 
that’s why I want to tell you of them. I 
loathed myself each time, but not for 
long—I was so happy. I had never 
been with loving people, you know, and 
somehow every one was at once different 
to me. Helen told me first of her love- 
story. I was her lover's confidante all 
through. No one ever told me anything 
before. They all seemed to feel that I 
would understand them because I had 
loved. And I did understand, but not 
for that reason. I could always have 
understood. It was what I was starving 
for, though I didn’t know it. It was like 
a beautiful new birth. I never lived at 
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all before this year. I was only a kind 
of sexless thing. You don’t know y 
being a woman may mean to a wom 
I never knew the privileges of real won 
hood. I can’t discuss or describe thx 
only they make a wonderful world t 
self—and I’m glad—yes, I am glad I | 
lived in it. I know my way to it was 
lie—and such a disgraceful lie!—and 
only opened the door to me for one yea 
but—” , 

She paused, her tense voice quiveri: 
and shivered slightly, as if in the chil 
a reaction. Her words came slowly; 
face was so white that Duain, wate): 
her intently, stirred and quivering hi 
self, was frightened at her pallor. 

‘‘T can never go back to just what | 
was. Noone will confide in me—or e 
respect me again—but I shall still be a \ 
man—a woman, and always ashamed. 

She rose and stood. Duain rose also 
standing and looking at her as speechless 
as when they first met. He knew she was 
right. There was no deeper shame in | 
world than that of a woman shamed 
her own sight and in the sight of othe: 
women. Men might forgive her this fa 
tal mistake—he himself saw her tempts 
tion, her great and peculiar gain, ill-go! 
ten though it was, and forgave her fre 
ly; but women, he knew, would nev 
again receive her on equal terms. 
seemed to have fully realized and face 
this fact, and accepted it as her just pun 
ishment. 

‘*I think I ought to give these to you. 
she said, quietly. ‘Your mother won't 
want to speak of them or to me when you 
tell her all I have told you. She has 
given me some things—-treasures to her 
that had belonged to you. Here the 
are. Will you take them to her?” 

She drew out from her bosom a thin 
gold chain that held a miniature painted 
on ivory, a boyish likeness of Duain 
Tied with it was a small gold penci! 
which Duain also reeognized as one lic 
had always worn on his watch -chain 
He still stood watching her, in a kind o! 
horrified dismay, as she detached bot): 
tokens from the chain about her neck 
and laid them on the table near his hand 
She seemed to attach no especial force to 
this part of her confession, though Duain 
did not move to take the tokens, but 
stood as before, his eyes intent upon her 
face. That afew moments back he should 
have gone so far as to be definitely de 


a 


She 
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i by her had filled him with amaze- 
‘t. He had been conscious of a sense 
leep gratitude to her for the generosity 
that denial. He had brushed near a 
iver, and escaped it by no good offices 
is own, and yet recognition of the 
ver escaped could not restrain in him 
inaccountable and overpowering de- 
. to right her in his own mind at any 
Something in the motion of her 
d as she laid the tokens down forced 
redeeming conviction upon him. 
You do care!” he cried, suddenly and 
-armly. ‘* You couldn't have worn those 


your heart for a year if you hadn't 


would have been 
Don’t you see, it would be 
worse than all! If you don’t 
for them, if you don’t care for me, 
y is your hand still lying there by 
them? Why don’t you turn them aside 
is if they were common things?” 

If he could have recalled the hasty 
vords he would have done so almost as 

ey were spoken, for she lifted her hand 
vith a start, as if the tokens scorched her, 
ind Jaid it on her heart. It was no mo- 
tion of melodrama. He could see her 
suffering, see her breast heaving under 
her palm as she pressed it down, as 
though trying to hold her body quiet by 
foree while she thought. Her dark eyes 
egan to stare at him pitifully, growing 
vider as with fright. At last, trembling 
ind weak, she made one faltering step to 
fly, but her strength failed, and, with a 
little moaning cry of helplessness, she 
sank on her knees by the table, dragging 
the tokens desperately towards her, and 

ding her face with them in her arms. 

Duain stood looking down at what he 
had done, aghast and frightened. He 
dared not touch her or speak to her. He 
could interpret her emotion but one way, 
‘ and he, and he alone, had done this much 
at least. But for him she would have 
cone out of his life quietly, and it might 
have been unconsciously as to her heart’s 
secret. He had betrayed her to herself 
and before him. 

How long he stood looking down at 
the motionless figure he never knew. If 
it were moments or if it were hours that 
framed his resolution he could not have 
told. He only knew at last that he blind- 
ly followed a struggling impulse, strong- 
er than he dared resist, when he knelt 
down by her side and touched her hair 
softly, rousing her. 


for them. It 


lh] ' 
orripie., 


ured 


orrible; 
ire 
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‘*Annita,” he asked, gently, ‘‘ was I 
right? You do care?” 

She raised the whitest face, the most 
wretched eyes, he had ever seen. Emo- 
tion seemed exhausted in her, but his 
heart beat fast and thick as he again saw 
her face lit with the repressed passion of 
despair, but even so lit again to a beauty 
that caught his breath. It was more than 
the siren charm he had demanded of all 
women in his past. It was the charm of 
a delicate womanhood matured by living, 
suffering, sinning perhaps, but growing 
always into something finer, more uplift- 
ed, more forceful and possessive of life— 
like the wind-flower that in the spring 
sends up its pure frail blossoms to be 
swayed by every wind of the earth, while 
below are the vivid time-colored leaves of 
last summer's growth. She had changed 
as he now knew he had changed, both wa- 
tered by tears of blood, but she had put 
forth delicate blossoms under that wintry 
rain. 

Had he? 

Another face before him — the 
sweet siren face that had gayly ruled his 
youth and haunted his soldier days, and 
with the rising vision a great tumult 
began for him, a great inward dismay 
and distress. Strive as he might, the 
light of that sweet, long-loved face was 
only as the petty candles of a gay booth 
by the deeper lights, the altarlike radi- 
ance, the white passion, of this despairing 
face, to which he had turned, he believed, 
only in pity and generous compassion. 
Was this new of reverence his 
blossom of new growth? 

He stood speechless, and she pushed 
the tokens from her, not looking again 
at them or at him. 

‘Oh, why did you teach me this? 
Wasn't my punishment enough? 1] 
might never have known!” 

‘You must have known it sooner or 
later; and isn’t it better to think that you 
were not playing a part all this year? 
Haven't you less shame, knowing that?” 

‘ Yes,” she answered. She rose, re 
fusing his aid. ‘‘ Yes, it is less ugly this 
way, and I don’t suppose I shall suffer 
much more than I must have suffered.” 

Again she paused, and again the low 
voice, deep with the effort of speech, 
painfully sweet with feeling, stirred his 
heart bewilderingly. 

‘*T would rather have you know that 
I never wore those on—on my heart un- 
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til I reit a real tenderness for them. 1 
thought I felt it because we talked of 
you so constantly, and I thought it was 
only a vague hero-worship. Oh, why 
should I try to make you understand, 
when I don’t understand myself! I only 
know that I never, never for one instant, 
wore them thinking of you as alive, or 
associated any such feeling with you as 
a living man, until— Oh, believe that 
much, won’t you?” 

She lifted her hand, which had fallen 
to the table, and without that support 
stood unsteadily. 

‘I don’t think I can talk any more, 
just yet. If you could get me to my 
room without seeing any one, and then 
—home. I want a place to hide. When 
T am a little stronger I will write to Mrs. 
Duain. I can never see your mother 
again.” 

Her mouth quivered with the last 
words. 

‘*You will see her often,” said Duain, 
gravely. He went on slowly, as if feel- 
ing for words, or letting that same sure 
slow-moving impulse prompt him: 
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“This can't end so, Annita. Don’ 
you see it is impossible? Can I foycos 
you after this? Can you forget » 
When I spoke before it was unde: 
citement. I know I only half meant 
But now—if you love me—as you |; 
me—” 

‘Don’t !” she cried, throwing out 
hands and shrinking back. ‘‘I can’t st: 
this. Not your pity — it stung befor 
and now—” 

She stood trembling from head to f; 
before him, and with a quick motion 
took her strongly, almost by force, 
his arms. He drew her head upon jis 
breast, holding it where he could Jook 
down on her face. In it, in the de 
startled eyes, in the quivering question 
her sensitive mouth, in the exquisite 
of her unbelief, he seemed to be reading 
the key to his own conduct, his own as 
sured impulse — explicable only in that 
moment to himself. 

‘*But now—” he repeated slowly, 
most as if thinking aloud. ‘‘ No, no, tliis 
is not pitv—not pity at all. It is rev: 
ence—love.” 


A REMINDER. 


BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS. 


O PLAINING heart! 
The balm was never grown to heal thy smart; 
But others sigh the same: up, sow for these, 
And grow the herb of grace to give them ease— 
‘* And heal my own wound also?” MHaply so; 
Or—haply never; that I do not know: 

Tis not for that we sow! 


O lonely soul! 


Perchance the other half that makes thy whole 
Was broken in the mould; but all around » 
Such maimed and useless fragments may be found. 
Go, show them how one grand mosaic plan 
May form itself of broken lives of man. 
‘‘And the One Friend among them find?” Perchance; 
Yet, whether Fate that gift denies or grants, 

Still look not thou askance. 


O dreaming brain! 
Thou never shalt possess thy plot in Spain; 
But in thy languid hand Jies power to do 
Deeds whereby dreams of others shall come true: 
‘*And see fulfilled my own fond visions?” Nay, 
It is not promised. Still—what seer can say? 


There lies no nearer way! 
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STUTTGART. 


BY ELISE 


I. 
THE ANCIENT CITY. 


Qoamas men develop the most sin- 
.) gular psychological phases, and the 
chronicles of Suabian villages reveal the 
most unexpected hereditary civie indi- 
vidualities. Among the mouldy records 
of Stuttgart, the heart of the fairest of 
Sunabian provinces, there are annals 
whieh read like continuous folk-songs. 
Except in its beauty and the tenacity 
with which it clings to long -trans- 
mitted customs, the present Stuttgart dif- 
fers little from the other capitals of 
modern Europe; but its history in the 
days of its armored knights and peruked 
clergy is full of a quaint and half- pathetic 
interest. 

The city lies nearly in the middle of 
Suabia, and midway between the high 
and low lands of Wiirttemberg. As early 
as the sixteenth century its lovely situa- 
tion and the peaceful charm of its sur- 
roundings made Ulrich von Hutten ex- 
claim, *“‘Surely Stuttgart is the paradise 
of the earth!” and this designation it has 
ever since retained. The Stuttgart valley 
and hills are seen in their full grace and 
beauty from the summit of the Hasen- 
berg, one of the surrounding hills, which 
rises to a height of 1374 feet above the 
level of the sea. In the foreground are 
the vineyards, with their amphitheatrical 
walls and stately villas; in the back- 
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ground are stretches of luxuriant orchard- 
lands; and that line of dark, billowy 
foliage in the distance is the edge of the 
Black Forest, in whose shadowy depths 
has been born many a tale of prowess 
and enchantment. 

The sloping hill opposite is the ‘* Sehil- 
ler Heights,” and the hard white road at 
its base winds down into Italy. The hill 
is named in memory of the poet Schiller, 
who kept many a tryst with his Muse 
amid its shadowy coolness. His beau- 
tiful poem the ‘‘Spaziergang” is said to 
have received its pastoral motive as he 
made his way on foot over this height to 
Hohenheim. A growing monument in 
the form of a stately young oak-tree— 
‘The Schiller Oak”—adorns the hill. 
To the left of the Hasenberg is the valley 
of Cannstadt, a modern Garden of Hes- 
perides, well beloved by the wise Romans, 
whose fortress remains in this region 
are still preserved as landmarks for the 
Suabian historian, and every hero-wor- 
shipping pedestrian may, if he wish, 
walk over the very spot upon which 
Cesar once pitched his tent. Flashing 
with a silvery light through the beautiful 
meadow-land of the Cannstadt valley 
winds the river Neckar, the central vein 
of the Suabian land. At the base of the 
hill, snugly nestled within its cireular 
wall of vine-covered hills, is Stuttgart; 
and if it be an hour when vaporous 
clouds have gathered over the valley, 
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and the setting sun, glimmering down, 
has lent them an opaline glow, the city 
is seen beneath a covering of dense and 
palpitating light. 

We read that in the year 952 a.cer- 
tain Luitolf established a ‘‘stud-garden 
twenty paces from the present Stifts- 
kirehe in Stuttgart.” The arms of Stutt- 
gart appear to confirm this account of its 
origin. Near the Stiftskireche stand two 
The one behind 
the church is said to be the original .Stw- 
tenhaus, and until 1467 belonged to the 
government. The origin of the name of 
the country round about is similarly in- 
teresting. One of the local noblemen, 
Ulrich, in gratitude towards his wife, 
who had brought him a rich dowry, 
named the castle on the Rothenberg 
‘* Wirteneberg,” or Wiirttemberg—the 
castle of the lady or mistress, for for- 
merly ** Wirthin” and *‘ Herrin” were 
interchangeable words. 

The city was strongly fortified at an 
early date, and ia 1286 it sustained a 
siege of seven weeks by the Emperor 
Rudolph. During this siege the in- 
habitants threw themselves into the 
breaches which had been made in their 
walls by the battering-rams of the ene- 
my, declaring, with Spartan-like valor, 
that the Counts could have no better 
walls than their subjects. Rudolph 
pitched his tent upon the present 
Wagonburg, near the Kanonenweg, 
and when he withdrew, the walls of 
Stuttgart had fallen, and the seven 
proud castles that had protected the 
city lay in ruins, 


very old stone houses. 
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The destruction of these fas: 
nesses was undoubtedly fort 
nate for Stuttgart, for ma 
noble families that had b 
grouped about the castles n 
came into the town to find shy 
ter behind the walls, which }; 
been quickiy rebuilt by Eby 
hard the Illustrious. In 152 
Eberhard removed the fam 
cemetery of the Counts from 
Beutelsbach to Stuttgart, and 
made the latter city his capital, 
as it already was the central 
city of all his possessions. Since 
this time Stuttgart has main 
tained its supremacy, notwith 
standing the various efforts that 
have been made to establish the 
seat of government elsewhere 

It was originally intended that the city 
should have twelve special gates, each of 
which was to be adorned with the statue 
of an apostle, but only two such gates 
were completed—the Seethor, with the 
Apostle Paul, and the present KGnigsthor, 
which appears in the chronicles under 
the successive names of Aposteltlor, Sie 
chenthor, Ludwigsburgerthor, and final] 
ly (1810), Kénigsthor. The Esslinger 
thor is first mentioned in 1350, and stood 
in the present Marktplatz; the Kanzlei 
thor first appears in the city records in 
1393, and was at the entrance of the 
Prinzenbau, the present palace of Prince 
Frederick. The Upper Gate, also known 
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(393. was in the present Breitestrasse, 
Schulthérlein stood in the present 
iJstrasse, and other gates were sub 
rently added. In the Schulthérlein 

d the ‘*Thurmbliser,” whose duty it 

to announce, by designated signals, 
n-coming and out-going riders, and 

. were spent the last days of convicts 

t had been condemned to death. The 
walls 

| trenches 
owed‘ the 
irse of the 
esent K6 
esand Eber 
iard streets 
Remains of 
ie old wall 
are still to 
be seen in 
the Hirseh 
and Graben 


‘ 


streets. Over 
looking the 
Hirschstrasse 
is the ** Hotel zum Hirseh,” a comfort- 
able-looking house that has given its 
name to the dingy little street in 
which it stands. Many a generation 
has passed away since the gable-roofed 
building took its place in the modest street, 
and since then many men of strange cos- 
tumes and strange tongues have filled its 
rooms. There have sat in glittering armor 
groups of knights that have come from 
afar to witness the marriage of Count UI- 
rich with the Princess Sabina of Bavaria; 
there have smoked and chatted aspiring 
young merchants, who in their journey- 
ings to see the world have not ignored 
the young Stuttgart. In the great dining- 
hall have resounded the songs and toasts 
of roaming students, who paid for a 
night’s lodging here half a farthing; 
and by their side, perhaps, have sat tired 
wayfarers whose lodging was to cost only 
twice the amount paid by their revelling 
neighbors. In the days of the Reforma- 
tion and the Thirty Years’ War men with 
grave faces and foreign manners sat in 
council around the huge oaken table, and 
merriment for a long while ceased to be a 
guest in the ‘‘ Hotel zum Hirsch.” 
Ancient Stuttgart was divided into three 
sections, a church forming the nucleus of 
each section. The oldest division was the 
Altstadt, whose oval sliape is still dis- 
cernible on the earlier maps. In the 
midst of the gloomy, shapeless houses of 
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the Altstadt stood the St. Urban’s Chapel, 
afterward known as the Stiftskirche. 
The two remaining sections were called 
suburbs. The ‘‘ Turnieracker” suburb, 
so called because the tournaments were 
held within its limits, was bounded by 
the present Gartenstrasse on the left and 
Kanzleistrasse on the right, and contained 
within its circle the Hospital Kirche. 

The Esslinger 

suburb was 

bounded | by 


the pres- 
ent Wilhelm- 
platz and 


Catharinen 
strasse. In its 
centre stood 
the quaint 
St. Leonhard’s 
Church. 

The exter- 
nal bounda- 
ries of these 
sections were 
no more dis- 
tinetly mark 
ed than the 
social lines 
that had been drawn within them. 
About the Altstadt, within whose circle 
were the castle, the Stiftskirche, the 
Council - Chamber, and the House of 
Lords, were naturally gathered the no- 
bility and officials; in the Esslinger sub- 
urb were Jews, vintagers, traders, and 
tavern -keepers; in the ‘‘ Turnieracker ” 
suburb lived also people of lesser rank, but 
about the year 1615 the character of this 
suburb began to change, and gradually 
it became designated as the ‘‘ wealthy sub- 
urb,” and here were found the most cheer- 
ful streets, tle finest houses, and the richi- 
est people. The present Calwerstrasse 
became the most elegant street of the city; 
and the boyhood home of the philosopher 
Hegel, which stands in the Langestrasse, 
is pointed out as a typical house of the 
fortunate suburb. 

Within the limits of the Turnieracker 
stood the Landhaus, or House of Depu- 
ties. This rambling old building, now in 
the Langestrasse, is used as the ‘*Stutt- 
gart Conservatory for Music.” The house 
has remained almost unchanged since the 
Reformer Brenz, in 1547, took refuge in it 
when he was persecuted by the Emperor 
of Germany. For several days Brenz lay 
concealed among the beams of the loft, 
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having during this time no other nour- 
ishment than the broken bits of a single 
loaf of bread and the egg which a hen 
daily laid in the loft. At midnight, when 
the city was dark and silent, lhe was ac- 
customed to creep down the narrow stair- 
way and quench his thirst at the fountain 
which flowed beside the building. At 
the command of the Emperor, the impe- 
rial troops entered Stuttgart and searched 
every house and cellar, thrusting their 
spears, as they went, into every crevice, 
chest, and closet, in the hope to discover 
the condemned preacher. Finally they 
found their way into the Landhaus. Up 
the narrow stairease they crowded into 
the loft, but Brenz crouched back into 
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the darkest corn: 
close to the ro 
where he 
through the 
search, hearing 
ter each fut 
sword - thrust 
imprecations of 
baffled soldiers. 

til at last the eo) 
mand was given | 
withdraw, and t 
company marched 
down thie — stairs 
and mounted their 
waiting steeds to 
bear the tidings to 
the Emperor that 
his victim had once 
more escaped. 

In the Turnier 
acker, on the site 
of the present Cult 
Ministerium, stood 
the old post-build 
ing. The post re 
lations of ancient 
Stuttgart were un 
pretentious, T 
two maid-servants 
of the postmaste 
distributed throuc} 
the city the daily 
letters. which they 
carried in the same 


basket with the 


family marketing. 


Letters were car 

ried out of the 

city by postil 

ions. There was 

a number of 
couriers, and as a surety against mistakes 
there hung in the post-office, beside tle 
curious mail-bags, a huge whip, with 
which, when the commission had been 
given to the courier, a powerful blow for 
the strengthening of his memory was 
dealt him. 

The accommodations for travel were 
as primitive as those for the post. The 
coaches and post-wagons were innocent 
of any suggestion of comfort —a high, 
clumsy wooden box was secured by thick 
leathern straps, and in the cavernous 
bottom were confined together packages 
and passengers. Up and down hill, over 
ruts and rocks, the cumbrous vehicle rat 
tled on its way, the hapless travellers be 
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+ ever on the defensive against the as- 
casults of tumbling boxes and bundles. 
d then the weary slowness of the way! 
‘merly the journey from Stuttgart to 
ibingen was made in twelve hours; the 


\e journey is now made in four hours. 
postilions alighted to take refresh- 


nts when it pleased them, and one 

veller has left a dismal record of a 

inney that he once made, during which 

. driver took the horses from the car- 
riage and attached them to a hay-wagon 
that had been left mired in the mud. The 
man drove the wagon into the next vil- 

ie, and when there he joined the grate- 
ful neighbors in a while the 
tired passengers languished on the dusty 
country road. 

Also within the limits of the Turnier- 
acker was the Wiirttembergisch Parlia- 
ment, a large and brightly frescoed build- 
ing, Which now stands on the corner of 
Kronprinz and Lin 
den streets. Devout dis- 
ciples of St. Urban were 
members of this dig- 
house, as may be 
seen from the records, 
which show that they 
yearly drank 5600 gallons 
of wine. 

In the 


carousal, 


the 


the 
nified 


Altstadt the 
streets are narrow, 
gloomy, and irregular. 
The houses are built close 
together, and each story 
projects over the other 
until the distance between 
the upper stories is 
small that friendly neighbors can stand 
within their own rooms and from their 
respective windows kiss each other across 
street. Formerly the roofs were 
partly thatched with straw and project 
ed beyond the buildings, and the rain- 
troughs merrily emptied their contents 
into the middle of the street. Before the 
doors of the houses were heaps of refuse 
matter; oxen and cows drank from the 
street fountains, and moved about among 
the citizens with the quiet that distin- 
guishes well-bred cattle. 

In this division of the city the Market 
Square was then, as it is now, an impor- 
tant point. The old fountain still gur- 
gles and splashes as was its wont in the 
days of peruked councilmen and armored 
knights, and the two stately burgher- 
houses with the projecting balconies, the 


sO 


the 


gable roofs, and the stone image of a 
saint under a Gothic canopy remain as 
worthy witnesses of a long-vanished time. 
In the Market Square stood, until 1820, 
the House of Lords, in 


of execution were pronounced, 


which sentences 
Behind 
this building, in a sombre alley, stood the 
‘Hotel zum Adler”; and here, after his 
ten long years of political imprisonment 
in the Asperg, the poet Seliubart 
wont every evening to join his former 
drinking-companions and delight them 
with his wit and songs. The ** Adler” is 
spending a solitary old age amid 
changed surroundings. 

Also appearing forlornly to look into 
the present as if it mourned for a vanish- 
ed time stands the Rathhaus, or Council- 


Was 


its 
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Chamber, robbed by pitiless time of all its 
alterthiimlich ornaments. When an- 
cient Stuttgart was in its prime there 
were merry doings in the citizens’ hall 
of the Rathhaus. Within this room, be- 
sides the silver horse which had been 
named by the city ‘‘ Welcome,” were fif- 
ty silver drinking-vessels that had been 
accumulating since the year 1492, each 
newly appointed high-magistrate having 
been required to dedicate his beaker to 
this Sumptuous dinners were 
sometimes served in the Rathhaus. An 
old chronicle preserves a bill of fare for 
a Council dinner in the year 1592. For 
the first there were capons, 
steamed beef, and ‘old hens, black game 
prepared with vinegar; second course, 
steamed carp served with spiced sauce. 
sauerkraut with mutton. and pastry ; third 


room. 


course 
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course, roast veal, birds, fried fish, cheese, 
fruit, nuts, chestnuts, and wafers. The 
wine and game were furnished by the 

court; the host received fifteen 


farthings from each person. 
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Among the historical incidents con- 
nected with the Rathhaus is one relating 
to an old judge who laughed himself to 
death. One sultry day, reads the record, 
during a recess of the Council, the mem- 
bers were leaning from the windows of 
the Rathhaus, in the 
hope to catch any stray 
wind. It was the pe- 
riod of hoops and volu- 
minous skirts, and maid 
shared with mistress the 
mania for distended attire. 
On this pulseless summer 
day a pretty servant-girl 
in a wide hooped skirt 
and a gay bodice made 
her way through the loi- 
tering groups up to the 
fountain. She filled her 
tub and lifted it to her 
head, but in this move- 
ment, lo, the wonderful 
skirt was wrested from its 
fastenings, and it dropped 
tothe ground. The judge 
had seen the maid ap- 
proach the fountain like 
a ship under full sail, and 
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when he now beheld ler, collapsed ; 
abashed, he was filled with such hw 
that upon the spot he laughed himself to 
death. 

The splendor of the Altstadt cent 
in its castle. With its bold arches 
sloping gables, its friendly baleonies 
spacious tournament-hall, its mighty t 
ers and huge cellar, in which were store 
four hundred colossal casks of wine, thi 
sombre building now looms up above j 
modern neighbors, a worthy monumen 
of medizval days. 

The rooms above the tournament-hall 
are reached by a spiral stairway that resis 
upon cross arches. The knights were 
wont to ascend the steps upon horseback, 
and ride out to a pillared baleony which 
was within this part of the castle. The 
great stone steps are plainly marked with 
the prints of the horses’ hoofs. The prin- 
cipal part of the castle is the oldest. In 
1553 and 1570 it was enlarged by Duke 
Christoph. He also ordered Jacob von 
Carmis, of Cologne, to come to Stuttgart 
and ornament twenty-two rooms in the 
palace with Gobelins, which represented 
Old Testament scenes, and amounted in 
all to 4630. Life-size figures from Neth 
erlandish history were afterward added, 
The castle has three round side-towers: 
the fourth corner tower is lacking, it is 
not known why. Duke Christoph used 
the great tournament-hall as a dining- 
hall for subordinate officers and court 
servants, who from the highest to the 
lowest were clothed and 
fed by him. In the hall 
there were usually fifty 
tables, at which were seat- 
ed four hundred and fifty 
servants. The latter were 
divided into three classes. 
At the four upper tables 
were seated the subordi 
nate officials and guests 
of the middle classes that 
had come to Stuttgart 
upon business. These 
were allowed to remain 
at table one hour and a 
quarter, and received six 
articles of food, cheese, 
and two glasses of honor 
wine. After these came 
the people that were to 
eat from tin dishes, that 
received five articles of 
food, one glass of honor 
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ine, and one glass of wormwood wine; 
d below these sat the members of the 
val household, whose privilege it was 
at from wooden dishes, and who were 
-ved with four kinds of food. 
The banquet which was held here at 
marriage of Count Ulrich with the 
Bavarian princess Sabina has a lustre all 
s own. Seven thousand guests were 
sept. and for their serving, eight hun- 
ved of the handsomest people that could 
be found in all the land were brought to 
the eastle and costumed in red and yel- 
ow eloth, and in the fourteen 
colossal kitchens were serving 
day and night nearly the same 
number of cooks. The feast con- 
tinued one week, and during this 
time there were consumed 136 
oxen, 1800 calves, 570 capons, 
1200 chickens, 2759 fieldfares, 11 
tons of salmon, 90 tons of her- 
rings, 120 pounds of cloves, 40 
pounds of saffron, 206,000 eggs, 
3000 sacks of flour, and 1,760,000 
gallons of wine. For eight days 
and nights a public wine-foun- 
tain poured  uninterruptedly 
through eight tubes red and 
white wine for all that wished 
to drink. But these féte-giving 
times have long vanished. Silent and 
sombre stands the old castle, its draw- 
bridge torn away, its moats filled up, its 
protecting walls broken down, andthrough 
its halls echo only the footsteps of the 
busy court officials of a modern capital. 
Near the castle stands the Stiftskirche, 
and around no building in Stuttgart do 
sO many romantic historical associations 
cluster as about this quaint old church. 
Its very stones seem to breathe the pie- 
tism and superstition of the Suabian folk. 
A modest: little one-towered wooden 
church formerly stood on the site of the 
present church. It was erected by order 
of a lord of Altenburg on the Neckar, 
and dedicated to St. Urban, the patron 
saint of vintagers. It was said that St. 
Urban had set up the first cross on the 
spot where the Lord of Altenburg erected 
his church. On the Urban chapel was 
the inscription, ‘‘It is by the blessing of 
St. Urban that we have in Stuttgart more 
wine than water.” One day in 1419, while 
the vesper bells were ringing, a part of the 
original building fell in, and one-half of 
the church remained in ruins until 1482. 
In 1421 Ulrich of Wiirttemberg brought 
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the bones of his ancestors to Stuttgart, 
and placed them in the vault of the Ur- 


ban chapel. From this time the church 
was called the Stift, or cathedral. The 
sarcophagus which held the bones of the 
Wiirttembergisch Counts is still to be seen. 
Ulrich at once began to improve the 
church, and in 1436, on the 5th of May, 
the Catholic festival of the Discovery of 
the Holy Cross, the corner-stone was laid, 
and an appeal was made to persons of all 
conditions to give assistance in the build- 
ing of the new church. Every citizen 
worked two half-days in the week on the 
building, but of these, hundreds never 
lived to behold the fruits of their labors. 
Only one citizen, a tailor named Hans 
Peter Sachs, an uncle of the Nurem- 
berg shoemaker and Meistersinger, Hans 
Sachs, stood, when a boy of six years 
(1419), on the ruins of the fallen choir of 
the chapel, and in 1513 was carried up to 
the top of the new tower, from which he 
looked down upon his native city, blessed 
it, and added the wish that he could be 
allowed to live another century to serve 
the Lord day and night in His temple. 
The original plan of the church pro- 
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vided for three towers, but only two were 
built. The slender tower on the west 
side received the image of St. Urban. 
From the falling of the choir until 1432 
the image had remained buried under 
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the débris. In this year it was discovered 
by some workmen who were preparing 
the foundation for several new houses 
near the church walls. Great was the 


joy of the vintagers over the recovery of 
the lost image; but when they proposed 
to place it in the church, the city Council 
raised a great remoustrance against the 
placing of any images in the church ex- 
cept those of the family of Ulrich, the 


founder. ‘‘It was not our intention,” 
said the good Council, *‘ that this holy 
Catholic chureli should become a pagan 
temple.’ The strife lasted three years. 
In the mean time the vintagers refused to 
work on the church. Otto, Bishop of 
Constance, lent his powerful influence to 
conciliate them. Pope Pius II. issued in 
1463 a bull in which he granted pardon 
for all sins to those that should work 
twelve days on the building, but the 
insulted vintagers remained implacable. 
Finally Ulrich declared that the contested 
question must be settled by granting the 
wish of the vintagers. The image was 
placed in the tower; the whole association 
of wine-growers joyfully shouldered their 
axes and shovels, and were soon working 
on the slowly rising building as cheerily 
as if the three years of bitter strife had 
been but a dream. But when the tower 
in which Urban stands had reached the 
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height of the church, it was covered wi; 
a roof, and remains so to this day. 

The Urban chapel is ascended }\ 
narrow spiral stone stairway. In a litt] 
alcove beneath the chapel hangs the o) 
ginal grotesque painted image of t] 
saint, which looks down from its shx 
tered niche as from a little grape-hous: 
The still uncompleted church was ded 
icated in 1495. The event was signalized 
by a great celebration in Stuttgart. Bu 
the work progressed slowly, and finally 
a general indifference about its comp 
tion appeared to prevail among the peo 
ple. About 1513 two bells were placed 
above the principal tower, in order that 
at the striking of every hour the people 
might be reminded that ‘‘this splendid 
work which had been begun to the honor 
of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost” was not yet completed. To this 
day, alas, the bells toll in vain above thie 
unfinished church. 

The oldest bell above the tower was 
cast in 1285, and was brought from the 
Stiftskirche at Beutelsbach, where it was 
supposed to be a charm against winds, 
tempests, and the Evil One. A general 
wail of woe arose when the good people 
were robbed of their protecting friend, 
and many, with wife and children, follow 
ed the bell toStuttgart. The histories of 
the various bells of the church reveal 
a quaint and childlike simplicity, and a 
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pious adherence to long-established forms 
that are peculiarly Suabian. When St. 
Urban was established in his chapel the 
joyful vintagers placed there an oblatory 
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x. into which every one that passed 
is expected to throw a penny. In 1510 

sum amounted to 2000 guldens, and 
th this money the vintagers bought a 
|, which they 

med the ‘* Gal- 

isglocke,” and 
lung in his tower. 
fhe ‘*Salve-bell” 
angs in the little 
tower, and is rung 
in the afternoons. 
The “Gulden bell” 
was bought by the 
city, and dedicated 
to the ‘* Mother of 
God and her suf 
The 


ferings.” 
‘** Dreiglocke ’ 
three-o'clock bell 
-was founded in 
1324 by a grateful 
burgher named 
Hans Unge- 
richt, in mem- 
ory of kindnesses 
which he had re- 
when a 
boy. 


ceived 
foundling 
The ringing of 
this bell was to 
be the signal for 
the giving of bread, which he had pro- 
vided for poor children, at three o'clock 
every day,and the children’s cry, ‘* Mother, 
give me my three-o’clock bread!” is yet 
heard in Stuttgart. The ‘‘ Silberglocke” 
was cast about the year 1348, and perpet 
uates the sad fate of the lost Lady of 
Weissenburg. From the date of its 
founding, the ‘‘Silberglocke” has been 
rung every night at midnight. In 1507 
the ‘‘ Herr-segne-uns Glécklein” was 
hung in the ‘small tower in the place of 
the ‘‘Primyléckiein.” Its founder was 
oue Peter Roser, surnamed ‘‘ Bomstark,” 
who, when a penniless lad, received his 
mother’s ‘‘ God bless you!” After many 
years he returned to Stuttgart a rich man, 
and replaced the small bell by a larger 
one which should perpetuate the memory 
of his pious mother. 

Among the various funds of the Stifts- 
kirche is one for trombone music. Ev- 
ery day during the year, be the weather 
foul-or fair, the players mount the high 
tower of the church three times—at six 
o'clock in the morning, at noon, and at 


=? 


six o'clock in the evening—and the cus- 


THE 
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tom will never old that the 
hearts of many people will not each time, 
day after day, throb with mournful sur 
prise as the first sad tones of the 
trombones vibrate 
through the = air 
above the gray old 
church. 

There is a great 
number of memo 
rials in the cathe- 
dral, among them 
a figure in red 
marble of a man 
in armor, a sword 
girt to his side, a 
plumed hat on |iis 
head,and the drag 
on at his feet. In 
life this man was 
a doctor of theolo- 
gy and first dean 
of the Stiftskirche, 
and known = as 
“the mild George.” 
He seemed to be 
an embodiment of 
Suabian humor. 
He was educated 
at Tiibingen, but 
liking the sword 
better than the pul- 
pit, he bought a suit of armor from an old 
knight, and went out against the Infidels. 
He won great renown in the Holy Land, 
but in 1499 he returned and entered the 
service of Eberhard. After the death of 
this Duke he fought in the service of many 
foreign princes, and became master of 
many foreign languages. Once more he 
turned his face homeward, and near the 
limits of Bohemia he was attacked by 
six highwaymen, who were armed with 
swords, spears, and clubs. The ‘‘ mild 
George ” made a valiant defence, and soon 
the six men were lying dead at his feet. 
He cut off their heads, and carried their 
ears to the city court of Olmiitz. 


grow so 


slow 


During 
the strife his servant, who had ignomin- 
iously deserted him, leaving his donkey to 
the robbers, watched the progress of the 


fight from his hiding-place. When the 
servant disappeared, one of the men sprang 
forward to seize the deserted donkey; but 
the animal gave him a kick in the breast 
that sent him reeling, senseless, to the 
ground. When the bloody work was 
ended, the servant appeared before his 
master with tlie most flattering speeches 
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concerning the skill and prowess of the 
latter. 

‘You are a worthless scoundrel,” re- 
plied the master, ‘‘ and now I shall make 
and 


an end of you, as you deserve !” 
therewith he raised his sword. 
‘*In God's name, have mercy upon me, 


most noble man!” shrieked the servant. 
‘The good Lord never gave me the blood 
of a hero; I am willing to confess it.” 
The master laughed, and granted the 
fellow his life upon the condition that he 
would never again forsake him, and that 
he would do whatever he should com- 
mand him. To all this the trembling 
knave readily consented. As the two ap- 
proached the castle of Lindenfels, in the 
Odenwald, Hartsesser ordered his servant 
to dismount from his donkey and to 
transfer the baggage which the animal 
was carrying to his own back. When 
this was done, Hartsesser took the bridle 
from the animal's neck, threw it over the 
head of the servant, and led him to the 
gate. The singular cortége was soon fol- 
lowed by a motley crowd of people, who 
made themselves merry over the proceed- 
ing. Duke Eberhard IT. was at that time 
a prisoner at Lindenfels. Looking from 
a window, he saw the procession, and sent 
his servant to ask the meaning of such 
buffoonery. Hartsesser answered: ** Say 
to the quondam Duke of Wirttemberg 
that George Hartsesser is returning from 
foreign lands, and is rewarding the faith- 
fulness of two donkeys. In his necessity 


the smooth-skinned donkey ran away from 
him, but the hairy one courageously struck 
one of his enemies dead; therefore the 
four-footed one that chivalrously fought 
has been relieved of his burdens, and these 
have been given to the one that made an 
actual donkey of himself, and to whom 
life instead of death has been granted. If 
the Duke had thus acted toward his ad- 
visers and flatterers, he would quickly 
have discovered the doukeys that have 
deserved the bridle much more than his 
*Long-Ears,’ as he is said to have named 
his subjects. He would have found, also 
that the latter would not have forsaken 
him in his need.” 

‘*He has spoken the truth to me as no 
one else ever has done,” said the Duke, 
when this answer was repeated to him 
‘‘Invite Hartsesser to dine with me.” 
The soldier came, and was kindly received. 
‘*T have a favor to ask of you,” said the 
Duke. ‘I beg that you will go into 
Stuttgart as you came to Lindenfels, in 
order that the young Duke Ulrich himself 
may witness this comment upon the goy 
ernment;” and Hartsesser really led his 
servant and donkey into Stuttgart. When 
Ulrich understood the scene, he wrote to 
Hartsesser, ‘‘If you can make your don 
keys become men, as I have heard, I shal! 
be very glad if you will accept the dean 
ery here”; and the next Sunday, the 
fourth Sunday after Easter, 1499, Hart 
sesser preached in the Stiftskirche. 

Quite near to the old castle and thie 
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<iftskirche, on the site of the present 
inie, stretched the beautiful ‘* Lust 
carten.”” Here, in 1552, Duke Christoph 

Lid out the first orangerie that was known 

: Germany, and here he transplanted the 

ive flowers and tropical fruit trees which 

had brought from their native coun- 
ies. From the Countess Palatine he 

‘tained the Zwetsche, a delicious plum, 

hich ean be forgotten by no one that 

as spent a summer in Wiirttemberg. 
Silk-worms were fed in the garden, and 
in 1658 there bloomed there a century- 
plant which bore twelve thousand flow- 
In 1736 twenty thousand oranges 
and citrons were gathered in the garden 
and taken to the court. Among the or- 
namentations there was a labyrinth in 
whose mazes grew, in many-colored flow- 
ers, the weapons of Wiirttemberg; there 
was immense water-machinery, under the 
pressure of which peasants danced, men 
blew hunting-horns, and birds and fowls 
sang and drank as if alive; there was a 
huge water-organ; a representation in 
bronze of an entire chase; a grotto 
which was resplendent with optical 
illusions of flowers, mist, rain, and 
rainbows. A wall with four 

towers surrounded the gar- 

den. On the south corner 

was the Tower of Jerusalem, 

in which, by optical illusion, 

the Holy City was seen in all 

its details. During the Thir- 

ty Years’ War the garden 

was robbed of many beau- 

ties, and the remainder were 

carried off by Carl Eugen 

when he removed his court 

to Ludwigsburg. 

On the site of the present theatre stood 
the ‘‘ Lusthaus,” or Pleasure-house. The 
architectural beauties of this building 
have been renowned throughout Europe. 
It was erected by order of Duke Ludwig, 
who with his own hands drove in the 
first of the seventeen hundred oaken 
stakes on which the foundation rested. 
The building cost three tons of gold, and 
the workmen were engaged upon it for 
seventeen years. It was the crown of 
the Wiirttembergisch Renaissance. State- 
ly and free, like the German mind, this 
beautiful structure stood in the heart of 
the old city, and received the homage of 
layman and artist. Liibke has called it 
‘*the noblest jewel of the whole German 
Renaissance”; but it fell a sacrifice to 


ers. 
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Carl Eugen’s thirst for new creations. In 
the year 1745, incredible as it may appear, 
it was torn down to make way for the 
inartisuc theatre, which the Stuttgarters 
say is so execrable that nothing evil will 
ever happen to it. The only relic of the 
splendid Lusthaus is the old weather- 
witch that swings above the new building 
as it once swung above the old. 


In the streets of the ancient city an 


idyllic peacefulness reigned. Loitering 
about the ‘*Thorweg” were usually a 
number of city soldiers, who belonged to 
the City Guard, and were obliged to do 
service at the gates during the absence of 
the court. When strangers appeared, a 
subordinate officer in a blue roquelaure, 
with red cuffs, white gaiters, a cocked hat, 
and along ribbon-bedecked cue, dignifiedly 
advanced toward each visitor, and wrote 
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his name on the strangers’ list, which 
each day was delivered to the chief of the 
guard. At night when the tattoo sound- 
ed the city gates creakingly turned upon 
their hinges, the locks clicked, and the 
citizens went to their slumbers in con 
scious peacefulness and security. Dur- 
ing the night patrols went, two by two, 
through the streets, cudgelling night- 
prowlers, and marching every one that 
they met after ten o'clock without a Jan- 
tern to the guard-house. There were 
also sergeants whose duty it was to keep 
watch over beggars, and eiglit policemen 
who went about in blue uniforms with 
yellow cuffs, and broad belts from which 
was suspended a great sword. There 
were twelve night-watchmen who paraded 
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the streets with horns and clubs; three 
tower-watchmen, who from the Stifts and 
Hospital churches hourly answered the 
calls of the night-watclimen; and finally 
the wind-watchmen, who, as they walk- 
ed on stormy nights, rattled their iron- 
mounted clubs for the reassurance of the 
sleepy citizens. 

The question of the nightly illumina- 
tion of the old city was always a con- 
tested one, and fiercely 
waged the warfare be- 
tween the Dukes and 
the town authorities. 
It was Eberhard Lud 
wig who finally defied 
the doughty magistrates 
and ordered that a num- 
ber of lanterns should 
be supplied. The lan- 
terns were provided, but 
the magistrates would 
not allow them to be 
lighted. A hot contest 
followed between the 
Duke and the chief 
magistrate. The latter 
had but one response for 
all the angry remon- 
strances of the Duke- 
‘When people should 
be brought into full view 
before the eyes of lurking niglt-thieves, 
how easy it would be for these wretches 
to drag their victims to a dark place, 
plunder, and kill them!’ Eberhard was 
obliged to give up his project. Duke 
Carl insisted that the streets should be 
lighted, and carried his point; but no 
sooner had he removed his residence 
to Ludwigsburg than complete dark- 
ness once more nightly settled over the 
streets of Stuttgart. Iron pillars, to 
which shallow pans were attached, were 
stationed at regular intervals along the 
streets. When, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, illumination was allowed, resin and 
pitch were lighted in these pans, and the 
flickering flames only added weirdness to 
the darkness that they were intended to 
dissipate. 

As late as 1770 lanterns hung in the 
places designated by Duke Carl, but they 
burned not—the security of the citizens 
was above all else! 

Simplicity in dress does not appear to 
have been a prominent excellence of the 
ancient Stuttgarters. In the year 1586, 
Lucas Osiander, the bold and caustic 
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court-preacher, delivered a sermon uy 
the ‘‘ostentatious and graceless dress . 
men and women,” which gives a grap) 
but probably exaggerated picture of t}) 
costumes of the day. ‘* Everything,” |), 
says, ‘‘that comes to Germany fron 
France, Italy, or from other haught 
minded nations is imitated, and Italia), 
traders take from us our solid gold, aid 
give us in return silk and velvet trum) 
ery. The women wear 
velvet hats which are so 
small that they set lil 
apples upon their heads 
their frizzled hair resem 
bles a hedge, and some 
even paint their faces 
The men have shaggy 
hair which stands out 
in front, as if Satan had 
drawn them backward 
through a bridle. They 
wear hats bespangled 
with gold and silver, 
and wound about with 
a woman's girdle, to 
indicate that they allow 
their wives to govern 
them. .. . Generally, as 
soon aS we see any 
thing new from foreign 
countries we become 
monkeys. This is a great frivolity which 
belittles us Germans among other na 
tions.” Nicolai has recorded that in 
Stuttgart there was a tailor to every 
seventy-two men, while in Berlin there 
was only one tailor to every one hundred 
and two men. 

At a Christmas fair in 1656 a French 
trader appeared with some new hats called 
a la Montgolfier. The Duke, wishing to 
know what they were like, ordered that 
one should be brought to him. But when 
his servant reached the fair, behold, all 
the hats were already sold! The Duke 
fell into a great passion, because his sub 
jects seemed to have lost all prudence, 
and recklessly followed every new fashi- 
ion, whether their means would allow 
them to do itor not. He at once issued a 
general costume ordinance, which provid 
ed for the taxing of all luxurious articles 
ofapparel. Theonly marked result of the 
ordinance was that the mantle remained 
until the last century the chief article of 
the toilette; without it even the gymnasts 
were not allowed to attend school or 
church. The wearing of the sword was 
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neral, and became restricted only about 

vo centuries ago. 

Among social pleasures, the carnival 

ng took precedence of all other forms 

entertainment. Venetian masks were 
troduced into Wiirttemberg by the court 

1610. The ‘‘Gassatum Gehen,” a pro- 

ssion with music, mummery, and dan- 

ng, was an imitation among the burgh- 

s of the masquerades of the nobles. In 

715, in imitation of Parisian pleasures, 

asks were introduced into the carnival. 
\ecording to a ducal command, all resi- 
dent and strolling musicians were obliged 
to be present and play during these 
fetes 

The clergy made a great outery against 
these pastimes, and the Protestants did 
he same when, in 1775, Duke 
Carl combined a Venetian fair 
vith the annual May Fair. 

But despite these merrymak- 
ings there was also time for se- 
rious things, and it is recorded 
that in the year 1770, 1040 ser- 
mons were preached in Stutt- 
art. 

Among the 
habits of the ancient 
Stuttgarters drinking 
was the most conspic- 
A half-gallon 
of wine was always 
set before a ducal 
nobleman, and __ his 
goblet, measuring one 
foot in height, was 
drained at one 
draught. Wine was 
the general drink, 
beer being held in jil 
repute,as unfavorable 
to the culture of the 
grape. In, 1630 the 
prejudice against beer 
was so great that not 
one drop of it was to 
be found in Stuttgart, 
and the first brew- 
ery, which was estab- 
lished soon afterward, 
was suppressed by 
law. The ‘‘drinking- 
houses” were cher- 
ished above all other 
places of resort, and 
no guild was without 
its drinking - room. 
The pride of the 


social 


uous, 
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Crossbow and Rifle Guard was its festive 
drinking-hall; and the Vintagers regard 
ed their hall with scarcely less rever 
ence than that with which they beheld 
the image of their patron saint. The an 
cient “ shooting- festivals” have brilliant 
prestige. In 1510 the Rifle Guard held a 
banquet, at which the distance for the 
crossbow was marked at 315 paces, that 
for the rifle at 660 paces. 


Great numbers 
of marksmen were present from France, 


the Tirol, Switzerland, Bavaria, and the 
Rhenish provinces. Gétz von Berlichin- 
gen, the Knight of the Iron Hand,* was 
one of the guests, and has left a spirited 


* The iron hand of tl 
Count 


in the 
Berlichingen, 


is knight is 


Frederick von 


now 
possession of 


Carlsruhe 
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account of the great contest. Duke 
Ulrich and his courtiers joined in the 
sport. 

The popular customs of ancient Stutt 
gart were more peculiar 
Formerly, whea infants 
for baptism, they were 
announced before the 
door of the Stiftskirche 
by the church - tower- 
keepers and the town 
musicians; public wed- 
dings were pre- 
ceded to the 
church by musi 
cians who played 
upon trumpets 
and fifes, and a 
musical reception 
before the church 
door awaited the 
bride. These 
noisy accompani 
ments of wedding 
processions grad- 
ually grew so ex- 
cessive that the 
preacher could 
not be heard, and 
the musical of- 
fenders were final 


than numerous. 
were presented 


ly threatened with 
the mad-house. 


At 
there 
ceremony, 


funerals 
much 

and 
these occasions be- 
gan and ended with long-continued con 
dolences. The ‘‘men and women wailers,” 
consisting of the nearest relatives, were at 
such times important accessories. Over 
the mouths of the men wailers were fast 
ened cloths which reached above the nose; 
the faces and forms of the women were en- 
veloped in crape and black cloth, and this 
practice, from a consequent exclusion of 
air, often occasioned swoonings. The fu- 
nerals of distinguished persons were at- 
tended by the preceptors and gymnasts; 
the funerals of ordinary persons were 
preceded by the schoolmasters and their 
scholars, who, as they walked, sang ap- 
propriate songs. Night funerals were of 
frequent occurrence. 

Many ancient anniversary customs 
ceased after the Reformation. Formerly 
St. John’s day was always celebrated by 
the citizens. Fires were lighted in the 
evening, and it is said that during the 
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whole day—twelve hours—women wer 
accustomed to sit in the Jobannis Bat}). 

During the Christmas festival the pr: 
ceptors and musicians of the Stiftskirel), 
sang before the city houses, and as late a 
1725 permission was accorded to po 
women to sing during the same fest 
val spiritual songs before the doors ; 
dwelling-houses. 

The spirit of the ancient Stutt 
garters was in harmony with thy 
age in which they lived. Scenes 

that would fill the 
people of this cen 
tury with horro, 
were complacent 
ly witnessed by 
them as assurance: 
of their civil s 
curity. 

Among the his 
torical relies of 
the city 
famous 
called ‘* Bickel, 
that lad been 
used during one 
hundred and four 
teen years by 
four Stuttgart 
executioners of 
the same family, 
named Bickel, 
during which pe 
riod it had seen 
service in the be 
heading of eight 
hundred men; and besides this number 
eight hundred and ninety -eight men 
had been beheaded with other swords by 
the same executioners in the 
riod, 

The father taking his Sunday walk with 
his son would point to the great scaffold 
that adorned the Ludwigsburgstrasse with 
a proud consciousness that the law would 
protect the righteous against the wicked. 
They believed in witchcraft, and the ar- 
chives contain some frightful accounts of 
the burning of old women who were ac 
cused of collusion with the Evil One. 
About the Kriegsberg cluster some cruel 
witchcraft traditions, which seem all the 
more cruel to the rambler as he stoops, in 
his wanderings, over this same old hill, to 
make acquaintance with the forget-me- 
nots and dainty mountain flowers that 
now turn their tender faces upward ta 
the light. 


was a 
sword 


same pe 
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BETWEEN 
A 
1—RBEFORE THE FIGHT 
M\HE Army of the Cumberland was 
forming in line of battle. Columns 
men were pouring down the pikes, 
lon reaching their respective positions 
ned to the right and to the left; some 
rough the cedar woods, some in the 
en, all marching at will, which means 
ery fellow for himself, to take the 

‘i of the mud. There was a confused 
clatter of horses’ hoofs and cavalrymen’s 
sabres, a spiteful crack of rifles, a creak- 
¢ of gun-carriages, the word of com- 
mand, while an occasional boom deeper 
in tone was like the accompanying beat 
of a bass-drum. 

[, an aide-de-camp on the staff of a 
general of division, was flying here and 
there with orders; advancing a battery, 
closing up a brigade to the troops on its 
right, moving a regiment from a hollow 
to a vise in the ground, bringing forward 
ammunition-wagons—indeed, executing 
the emanations of my general’s quick- 
working brain in getting our part of the 
army ready for the coming battle, destined 
to be one of the most famous of the civil 
war—the battle of Stone River. 

Towards evening the men of our di- 
vision were in position and standing un- 
der arms in one unbroken front. I was 
directed by the general to ride the picket- 
line and see that it was well established. 
Beginning at the right, I inspected the 
posts in succession, retiring some that 
were too far to the front, advancing oth- 
ers, filling unprotected spaces, till at last 
[ rode up to a post commanding a turn- 
pike leading into Murfreesboro. 

The sun, which had for several days 
been hidden by rain-clouds, broke through 
arvift, a small round wintry disk, far to 
the south, for it was the 30th of Decem- 
ber, the last day but one of the year 
1862. Before me stretched the white line 
of the pike. Between our pickets and 
those of the enemy was a space—half a 
mile, perhaps—which knew no law save 
that of the bullet, acknowledged no au- 
thority save that of Death. From the 
right flank, where the lines were nearer 
together, came the crackle of picket-firing, 
but in the strip of deadlock territory be- 
fore me was absolute quiet—a quiet that 
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precedes a storm. For any human being 
who might have the temerity to show 
even the faintest outline, thousands of 
rifles were ready and waiting. Glancing 
at the approaches, I saw that they lay 
over open ground, so that there could be 
no surprise, and turned to speak a word 
of caution to the officer of the picket. 
When I looked southward again, there 
in the pike, walking hastily towards us, 
was a young girl. 

I sat stock-still on my horse, my eyes 
fixed in wonder that any one, least of all 
a girl, should have the temerity to trav- 
erse this section of pike within range of 
the rifles of two armies. She came on, 
looking anxiously to the right and to the 
left, as though well aware of the danger 
of her position. The picket in the road 
cocked his piece, brought it to his shoul- 
der, lowered it, and looked curiously at 
the approaching figure. As the girl drew 
nearer she quickened her pace almost to 
a run, at last stopping a few paces from 
me in the middle of the road. 

**Are you aware,” I asked, ‘‘that you 
have been walking between two armies 
about to fight?” 

‘* Fes.” 

‘“ What were you doing out there?” 

‘*T have been to Murfreesboro to get 
some medicine for my mother, who is very 
ill. I started this morning, and your men 
have come up and passed beyond our 
plantation since I left.” 

‘*How did you get through the Con- 
federate lines ?”’ 

‘** The officer of the picket let me come. 
His regiment was made up from about 
here. They all know me. I told them 
mother was very ill.” 

‘* And they let you take this risk?” 

‘‘They tried to dissuade me, but, you 
see, I had to come. The medicine was 
needed. The doctor said it was mamma's 
only hope. I must take it home at once.” 

‘* Where do you live?” 

‘* About a mile further up the road.” 

I could not bear the thought of this 
young girl trying to make her way alone 
through an army.. Indeed, as she had 
come from the enemy, it was my duty to 
take her to headquarters. Dismounting, 
and leading my horse by the bridle rein, 
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valked beside her towards the rear. I 
nfess that the duty was very agreeable 


me. To be intrusted with a delicate 
amid my grim surroundings—rough, 
ded men, bristling bayonets, frown- 

- cannon —was like picking a flower 

jong stones. Besides, we were at an 

when acquaintance and confidence 
ne easily. She told me her name— 
vinia Reeves—that her father, a retired 
jlanter, was colonel of a Confederate 
viment, her brother a private in the 
rmy confronting us. All her sympa- 
thies were naturally with the people of 
ie South, among whom she had always 
ved. She was very much distressed 
out her mother, who was at deathi’s- 
door, and had gone herself to Murfrees- 
vo for the medicine because she dared 
not trust any one else in a matter of life 
and death. All this I listened to atten- 
tively, answered a few questions she 
asked me about myself, and by the time 
we reached headquarters we had become 
excellent friends. 

I found the general very busy —too 
busy for me to approach on any ordinary 
matter. He was standing on a little rise 
in the ground, issuing orders, receiving 
officers who were constantly coming and 
going, occasionally raising his field-glass 
to his eyes, or listening for firing on our 
flanks. I left the girl at a little distance, 
and approaching him saluted, and report- 
ed that the picket-line seemed to be prop- 
erly posted; then returning to my charge 
[ led her away to the chief of staff, who 
was disposing of a group of citizens caught 
in our advance like fish in a seine, giving 
passes to those who wanted to go north, 
and ordering the rest to the rear. While 
we were waiting I was contemplating my 
companion. I judged her to be between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age. She 
scarcely looked that, but there was a 
thoughtfulness, a serious, resolute expres- 
sion in her face which mighs have caused 
some to think her older. While I had 
been conducting her from the picket-line 
she had seemed intent only on getting 
home to her sick mother as quickly as 
possible, but as soon as we joined the 
group about the chief of staff she appear- 
ed to be seized with a new anxiety. I 
studied her face hoping to discover the 
cause, but she gave no sign. 

At last all the citizens were disposed 
of except one young man about my own 
age—a year younger, perhaps—he might 
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have been eighteen—with a soft downy 
beard that had not long been with him. 
He appeared to take no notice of me or of 
the girl in my charge, nor she of him, 
both being intent on the chief of staff 
and what he would do with them. 

‘Where do you live?” asked the cap- 
tain of the young man. 

‘** Over there,” pointing. 

‘**Union or Confederate?” 

‘** Confederate.” 

‘*Have you been in town—to Murfrees- 
boro—lately?” 

‘Yes. I came from there yesterday.” 

** General Bragg in command?” 

~ oa 

‘* What other generals?” 

‘*There’s General Polk and General 
Cheatham.” 

** Any others?” 

** General Breckenridge.” 

** Any more?” 

**T don’t remember.” 

‘How many men?” 
‘I decline to answer that question.” 

‘You will answer it or—” The cap- 
tain laid his hand on his revolver and 
looked threateningly at the youngster, 
who returned his gaze without flinching. 
I glanced at the girl; she was white as a 
sheet. 

‘* Answer my question,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘or go to the guard, whichever you 
like.” 

The young man for the first time looked 
uneasy; he evidently did not relish de- 
tention. 

‘* Decide.” 

“Tl go to the guard.” 

‘* Orderly, take this man to the guard 
and keep him till he is ready to tell what 
he knows.” 

As the prisoner was led away the cap- 
tain looked after him suspiciously. 

‘*There’s something wrong about that 
fellow,” he said, ‘‘ or that boy—for he’s 
nothing more than aboy. He’s above his 
clothes. Did you notice how he whitened 
when I ordered him under guard?” 

*“Oh, you frightened him. This girl 
wants to go home. She came in from 
Murfreesboro, right between the lines.” 

** What?” 

‘* Between the lines! She’s no coward.” 

He looked at her in amazement. ‘‘ I 
should think not. -How many men have 
they on the other side?” he asked her. 

‘*Come, captain,” I interposed, ‘*‘ don’t 
bother the poor girl; let her go home.” 
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At this moment an orderly came up, 
and summoned the captain to the gen- 
eral. ‘* Do what you like with her,” he 
said, as he hurried away. 

** You may go home,” I said. ‘* I'll see 
you on your way. Come.” 

I led her past two lines of troops, but 
there were more behind; and not daring to 
go far from headquarters at such a time, 
I was obliged to let her go on alone. 

‘I can’t go any further with you,” I 
said; ‘‘I am needed at my post. You 
won't have any difficulty, but you had 
better have a pass in case any one should 
stop you.” 

Fortunately I had a pencil in my pock- 
et, and on the back of an old letter scrib- 
bled a pass for her to her home on the 
Nashville pike, and signed it by order of 
the general. 

‘*There’s the pike,” I said, pointing as 
I handed her the pass. 

‘*You are very good to me. I didn’t 
expect—” 

‘“You didn’t expect an ‘invader’ to 
have any sympathy. Will you do some- 
thing to please me?” 

She looked up eagerly, expecting that 
she would have an opportunity to make a 
return for what I had done for her. 

‘* Yes; what is it?” 

‘** Don’t go between the lines again. I 
shudder to think of the risk you have 
run.” 

She seemed disappointed. Then her 
expression of disappointment gave way 
to a wistful look. 

‘*T wish you could do something for 
me,” she said. 

‘“*T will.” 

** You can't.” 

‘“Try me.” 

She shook her head. 

‘Tam a Yankee, but I have a heart,” 

added, persuasively. 
She turned her expressive eyes upon 
me with a look that told plainer than 
words how she longed to give me her con- 
fidence. Many an older person would 
have betrayed the secret and invoked my 
aid; Virginia Reeves knew too well that 
this would be the very worst course she 
could pursue. 

She started to go, paused, and, with her 
face turned from me, put her hand back 
shyly for me to grasp—her only expres- 
sion of gratitude—then started rapidly 
towards the pike. I stood looking after 
her as she passed over the crackling dead 
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leaves, between the naked trunks of | 
trees, threading her way among me) 
horses, cannon, wagons, till her lithe fic. 
ure faded into the twilight. 

All the preparations had now be. 
made to receive or make an attack. I , 
not know which; I did not care: [ ky, 
there was to be fighting, and suffered th); 
dread most men feel before going into 
battle. The general told me I had bett: 
snatch a little sleep, as I would doubtles 
stand in need of it the next day. Going 
to a fence near by I selected two flat rails 
laid them side by side, one end resting « 
the lowest rail of the fence, and stretche 
my weary limbs on this improvised cou 
The last object I saw before falling aslee) 
was the innocent, earnest face of Virgini: 
Reeves. . 

At midnight I felt a rough hand sha 
ing me, and getting my eyes open, saw thi 
chief of staff bending over me. 

‘**Get up,” he said; ‘‘ that fellow I sent 
to the guard has escaped. Take a few 
men and search for him.” 

‘** What do you want with him?” 

‘Want with him? He is after infor- 
mation. I suspected there was something 
wrong about him; now I know it. Our 
-amps are full of spies.” 

I got up and went to the guard. | 
found that not having been allowed to 
light a fire on account of the proximity 
of the enemy, and fearing to lose their 
prisoner in the darkness, they had deput 
ed one of their members to watch him. 
The man sat down with his back against 
a log, his face towards the prisoner, and 
went to sleep. Of course the prisoner 
stole away. One thing surprised me, tlie 
watcher wasinastupor. I started a part 
of the guard on a hunt for the prisoner, 
and looked about myself. On the ground, 
not far from the log on which the watcl 
er had leaned, I saw something white. | 
picked it up, and could feel—it was too 
dark to see—a wee bit of cambric. Light 
ing a match, I saw that it was an em 
broidered handkerchief. Detecting what 
I at first thought a peculiar perfume. | 
put the handkerchief to my nostrils. |! 
had been saturated with chloroform. 
There was another feature about it that 


sent a cold chill over me: In a corner 


” 


were the initials ‘‘ V. E. R. It must be 
long to Virginia Reeves. She was inter 


ested in the prisoner, and had drugged 
the guard in order to afford an opportu- 
nity for his escape. Undoubtedly they 
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spies. If caught, they would be 
ced. 

[ know not whether I was more de- 

ssed at the deceit which the girl had 

‘tised or at the consequences of her 

in ease she should be confronted 

, this conclusive evidence of guilt. I 

sught of her honest face, her bravery, 

could not but admire her loyalty to 

young man she had assisted. The 

of eambrie was the only evidence 

cainst her, and I confess I was sorely 

upted to touch a match to it. But I 

id no right to regard my individual 

sympathies in preference to the welfare 

of the army; I went to the general and 

jd him the whole story. He listened 


to it without comment, for he was intent 
ipon matters of more immediate impor- 


tance. Going back to my rails I lay down 
and went to sleep. 

[ dreamed that a great wind was com- 
ing, at first faint and far, but growing 
louderand louder, till it became a mighty 
roar. Then reality took the place of 
dream. It was not a wind I heard, but 
the Confederate General Hardee hurling 
two divisions against our right. 


IIl.—A 


I got up from my rail couch, and run- 
ning a short distance to an opening in 
the trees, stood staring down on the field 
where a cyclone of war had struck our 
flank. It was not yet bread day, and 
everything was indistinct, but through 
the gloom and smoke I caught glimpses 
of a Confederate line pushing rapidly for- 
vard, a sharp picket-firing from our side, 
the enemy tearing away our skirmish-line 
like cobweb. They broke our battle-front 
by sheer weight; swept through our en- 
campments, over rise8, depressions, fences, 
pouring volley after volley at our men, 
who were flying like leaves before a tem- 
pest. 

[ heard a call, and turning, saw the gen- 
eral and staff mounted, and an orderly 
holding my horse, waiting for me. Be- 
fore I could mount they were off, I fol- 
lowing, and we were soon riding along 
the line of our division, a cheer following 
the general from right to left. Then we 
took position on a rise in the ground, and 
waited for orders from the commander- 
in-chief. 

Presently missiles began to fly in our 
direction. One of the enemy’s batteries 
seemed to have gotten our range, for shell 
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after shell, in quick succession, curved 
shrieking towards us, and burst directly 
over our heads. I don’t know whether 
I was more frightened at the danger or 
anxious lest I should disgrace myself 
before my comrades. It was sitting stil], 
with plenty of time to think, and fancy- 
ing that the next shell might burst in 
our midst, that was undermining my 
courage. At last the fight, widening, 
reached us, and the general sent me gal- 
loping with an order, causing me to for- 
get my fright by giving me something to 
do. After this the hot blood of strife 
came on to lift me above a sense of dan- 
ger, and I became an individual portion 
of that terrible machine, an army in bat- 
tle. 

W hen the fight was at the hottest there 
came a lull in the firing on our front. 
Children are often in most mischief when 
making the least noise, and it is so with 
an enemy. Our general grew anxious, 
and cast about for some elevated point 
from which to get a view af what the 
Confederates were doing. In the centre 
of a plantation not far from where we 
were was a large house. It was several 
stories high, and story was sur- 
rounded by a porch, or, as they call it in 
the South, a gallery. It occurred to the 
general to go to the topmost gallery of 
this house, where he would doubtless get 
the view he needed. Spurring his horse 
into the enclosure and up to the front 
door, he dismounted and entered. It hap- 
pened that I was the only one of the staff 
with him, all the rest being away on some 
duty. I followed him into the hall, and 
directing me to remain below, he climbed 
the old-fashioned winding staircase. 

I supposed the house was deserted. It 
had been in the line of the Confederate 
fire, and light had been let in through the 
walls by their shells. The decorations 
were torn and the furniture was broken. 
In one room the walls were hung with 
family portraits, some of which had been 
perforated by the missiles. One picture 
especially arrested my attention—the por- 
trait of a little girl about ten years of age. 
It reminded me of Virginia Reeves—at 
least of Virginia as she might have been 
six or seven years before. The features 
were hers, and there was the same earnest 
look in her eyes. It was the most serious 
face I ever saw in a child; and if a child 
is capable of heroic acts, the one pictured 
there surely was. In one hand she held 
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a magnolia flower, in the other a rose, the 
two indicating the mingling hues of her 
complexion. There was one thing about 
the portrait that was painful to me—a 
bullet had gone straight through the 
heart. 

I was startled by a sound from an ad- 
joining room—a low moan. I stood still 
and listened. Perhaps some wounded man 
had crawled in there to die. The moan 
was repeated. It did not come from a 
man, but a woman. To me, standing in 
this desolate mansion, it seemed like a 
wail from some of the former occupants 
who had been there when there was peace, 
when the inmates were a happy family. 
Picking my way over broken tables, so- 
fas, chairs, in the direction from which 
the sounds proceeded, I opened a door and 
looked into the adjoining apartment. 
Lying on a sofa, stiff and stark, in Con- 
federate uniform, besmeared with dirt 
and blood, was our prisoner of the day 
before. Beside him, weeping as though 
her heart would break, was Virginia 
Reeves. 

She looked up and saw me standing in 
the doorway. There was no surprise; 
she was too engrossed for that; but she 
gave me a look of agony, holding out her 
hand to me for sympathy as a drowning 
person will catch at a straw. I took it 
in both of mine. 

‘* Poor little enemy !” 

Alas, these few words were all the sym- 
pathy I was able to express. I heard 
firing without, and the general came 
hurrying down the staircase. Glancing 
through a window, I saw a line of men 
in gray, with a battle-flag in its centre, 
emerging from a wood across the pike. 
I dropped the hand I held and darted 
away. 

Then I followed the general into the 
fight again, among hurrying columns, 
dismounted guns, broken wagons, scat- 
tered arms, dead, wounded—every variety 
of wreck and horror that goes to make 
up a battle. Yet during all that pan- 
demonium I was unable to banish the 
singular scene I had witnessed. Through 
the gloom and the turmoil I was con- 
stantly catching mental glimpses of Vir- 
ginia weeping beside her dead. 

Night came down upon us and stopped 
the fighting. The general went to the 
headquarters of the commander-in-chief 
—a log house beside the Nashville pike— 
to attend a council of war. This left me 








an opportunity to get a little rest. | 
threw myself down on the wet ground 
with my head on the root of a tree. 4 
fell into a troubled slumber. But not { 
long; for though I was exhausted 
mind was too disturbed for sleep 
awoke to see the moon shining in 
heavens as peacefully as if there had be 
no battle. The wounded out on the fi 
were crying for help. No one dared ye; 
ture in the moonlight to their assistance 
for fear of being picked off by the enemy's 
sharp-shooters. I could not sleep wit 
those heart-rending calls sounding in m1 
ears, and I longed for something to do 
It occurred to me that I was but a sh: 
distance from the Reeves plantation, an 
I might ride over there with a view to 
seeing what had become of Virginia. Thi 
morning would be a better time, but wher 
would I be in the morning? The fight 
would probably reopen, and by the eid 
of another day, if I were still unhurt, tl. 
tide of battle might have borne me f: 
from Virginia. I looked at my watcl; 
it was only nine o'clock. I resolved 
to go. 

Before I reached the house I could see 
that it was occupied. There were severa 
lights on the ground-floor, one in th: 
room where I had seen the portraits, ai 
one in the room back of it, where I had 
seen Virginia with her pale soldier. Dis 
mounting, I went up on to the galler 
I was met by an old negro who was kee} 
ing watch. 

**'Wha’ yo’ want, mars’r?” 

‘Where is Miss Reeves?” 

‘**Missie Ginnie? Wha’ yo’ know ‘bo 
Missie Ginnie?” 

‘*Is she here?” 

‘“Yo’ can’t see Missie Ginnie, Missi 
Ginnie busy with hér ma. Her ma pow 
erful sick.” 

I pushed by him into the room where 
the portraits hung. A _ kerosene-lam)p 
stood on the table, its faint light strug 
gling with the moonbeams pouring i 
through the window. I paused befor 
the picture of the little girl which I had 
noticed a few hours before, and which | 
now knew must be a likeness of Virginia 
as a child. The earnest eyes looked a! 
me, it seemed reproachfully, as if to fo: 
bid my trespassing. What right had | 
to come to this house and force my way) 
into any room I pleased? I was wonder 
ing if, after all, I would not better go 
away, when suddenly the door to the rear 
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m opened and I stood face to face with 
oinia. 
Now that I had found her I scarcely 
vy what to say to her. 
I have come,” I stammered, ‘to see 
can be of any service to you. Be- 


sides. 1 would like a solution of this mys- 


What mystery?” 
What are you doing here?” 

‘IT am with my sick mother.” 

‘Mother? In this house?” 

‘We were caught here when the battle 
ened; she was too ill to be moved; in- 
eed, we hadn’t time.” 

‘‘Here? In all that firing?” 

** We took her to the cellar.” 

‘‘ Where is she now?” 

‘Tn that room.” 

‘What! with the body of—?” 

‘No, no, no!” 

‘‘ When you appeared at our lines you 
begged me to let you go home, telling me 
. story about your mother. I permitted 
Then you assisted a man 
to escape who I have every reason to be- 

eve Was @ spy.” 

She clasped her 
deadly pale. ‘* How do you know?” 

I drew her handkerchief from my 
pocket and held it before her. ‘* You see 
these initials. They are V. E. R.—Vir- 
ginia E. Reeves.” 

She stood staring alternately at me and 
at the handkerchief. 

‘‘Do you know the penalty for that 
act?’ I wenton. ‘* Had that young man 
been recaptured, and sufficient proof of 
his identity been forth-coming, he would 
have been hanged at once; and you-—” 

‘*He,” she gasped—‘‘ he would have 
been—?” 

‘* Hanged—with the proofs, yes. There 
is proof enough. I know that he was a 
Confederate soldier, for I saw him lying 
dead.” 

** Dead?” 

‘“Yes. He lay there in that room; 
perhaps he is there now.” 

There was terror in every feature of 
her face, in her staring eyes, her parted, 
drawn lips, through which the quick 
breath came, in her clutching fingers, her 
shrinking figure. I advanced to enter 
the room. Virginia grasped the knob of 
the door, partly to sustain herself, for her 
limbs were sinking under her, and partly 
to bar my way, putting her back against 
the door. 
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hands and turned 
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‘Oh, go away.” 

Her look was so beseeching that had I 
a heart of stone I would have been moved. 

‘* Who is in that room?” 
gently. 

‘**My mother.” 

‘* Any one else?” 

‘*My mother; if you go in there you 
will kill her.” 

‘* Why should my presence affect her?” 

“Oh, please go away.” 

I stood looking at her, her eyes fixed 
in an agony of suspense on mine. What 
should | do? The spy was dead. I had 
seen him lying stiff and stark. The girl 
had been accessory, but I did not know 
that was a spy herself. 
Woman, or rather child, charged with 
such an offence would be a very unwel- 
come prisoner to the general, who had 
no taste for visiting punishment on men, 
much children, and I did not 
care to run the risk of snapping the 
slight thread by which her mother’s life 
hung. 

“Virginia,” I said, ‘‘if I followed the 
strict line of my duty, I would know who 
is in that chamber. I would call a guard 
and put you under arrest. I shall do 
neither. I am going away without for- 
cing your secret. But I beg of you,” I 
added, my voice indicating the pain I 
felt, ‘if you are engaged in any work 
contrary to the laws of war, desist. Don’t 
put me in a position where I may be 
obliged to hand you over to be dealt with 
for a crime punishable with death.” 

Without stopping for a reply I started 
towards the hall, but had not gone far be- 
fore I felt a hand grasp mine. Turning, 
there was Virginia, crouching, looking 
up at me. She tried to speak but could 
not. 

‘‘My poor child,” I said, softly, 
back to your mother. I hope that she 
may outlive these horrors and be with 
you for many a long year, that you may 
be repaid for your devotion.” 

I broke from her, and mounting, gal- 
loped away. There was the moon again, 
up in the sky, its silent face looking down 
upon me in contrast with my disturbed 
feelings, in contrast with the maimed 
horses, wounded men, and corpses on 
which its pale rays fell. I reached camp 
just as the general returned from the 
council of war. His face wore a serious 
look, and I knew that there was to be 
more fighting, trouble, suffering, death. 


I asked, more 


she Besides, a 


less on 


6 
go 
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IIIl.—THE MYSTERIOUS HORSEMAN. 
We all clustered about the general to 
learn of the situation, and he gave us a 
brief description of the historic scene in 
the lowly log cabin, the headquarters of 
the general-in-chief. There was Rose- 
erans in command; Garfield, chief of 
staff, destined to be President of the 
United States; Thomas, his massive, 
firm-set features giving token of his fu- 
ture great work at Chickamauga; Sheri- 
dan, with his diminutive figure and 
those magnetic eyes that were to be so 
serviceable in rallying his men at Win- 
chester. Alas! some of those who should 
have been there had passed to the Eternal 
rest. The general-in-chief asked his sub- 
ordinates for their opinion: should they 
stand and fight and starve — for the en- 
emy had cut us off from our wagons—or 
should they retreat. The men of whom 
counsel was asked were young and with- 
out experience—many of them had that 
day fought their first battle—and they 
maintained a respectful silence. The 
chief decided to stand and 
fight. Then the council broke up. 

The next day the armies faced one 
another like two crouching lions, neither 
daring to spring, but the following morn- 
ing there was cannonading and hot skir- 


general - in 


~ 


mishing that bade fair to develop into a 


general engagement. 
moment, flying about with messages. 
Yet, notwithstanding my’ anxiety and 
the excitement about me, I did not for- 
get Virginia. Whether IL was writing 
a despatch at the general’s dictation, or 
galloping with an order, hunting for 
something to eat, or dodging a shell, that 
sweet troubled face would come up be- 
fore me without so much as ‘‘by your 
leave,” and no duty or danger was ab- 
sorbing enough to banish it. In one of 
my message-bearing trips to the rear my 
path lay directly past the Reeves planta- 
tion. I thought of stopping to see Vir- 
ginia—-if she were still there—and warn 
her to go away before the fight reopened, 
but my presence had thus far distressed 
her, and I did not care to thrust myself 
upon her again, so I rode on. Two or 
three cannon-shots that shook the air 
just then shook my resolution as well; 
I turned, rode back, and entering the 
grounds, galloped up to the house. 

The negro who had opposed my en- 
trance the day before met me at the door, 
and this time consented to go and tell his 
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young mistress that I wished to see },ey 
In a few moments she came to m 
the hall, a shrinking, childish figure 
singular contrast with the heroism {| 
enabled her to stand at her peri 
post. 

‘* Why will you insist on staying | 
house that is liable at any moment to 
again riddled?” 

‘*T must stay here.” 

“Why?” 

She hesitated. 
take her away.” 
The disagreeable part in which \ 

ginia had been involved came up a 

stood between us like an evil spirit. | 
called her appearance at our front, t 
ing me that she carried medicine to 
sick mother; her assisting in the esca 
of the young citizen; her weeping at | 
side of this same person —a Confederat: 
soldier. The remembrance irritated m« 

‘Your mother! Do you wish me to 
take this story of your sick mother 
erally?” 

She did not understand me. 

‘*T mean,” I added, ‘‘ that it may have 
been necessary for you to make it all up 

The look she gave me brought me to 
my senses. Had I struck her with my 
sabre I could not have so wounded lier. 
She cast a half- indignant, half-injured 
glance at me, then her eyes filled with 
tears. 

There was that in each of us which, 
though born and budded within two 
days, needed nothing more than a tear 
to develop. I went to her, and without 
a word put my arm about her, and slie 
rested her head against my sleeve and 
sobbed. During all the severe strain 
through which she had passed, this was 
the first moment that she had found any 
one to lean upon. 

‘* Virginia, sweetheart.” 

There was no need to speak in plainer 
language what had so suddenly flashed 
between us. We did not consider what 
it involved. We took no thought that 
we might in another moment be whirled 
apart by a current as wild as that whicl 
had brought us together. We forgot 
that we were enemies. She looked up at 
me through her tears, and though she 
did not speak, I understood her, and she 
understood me. 

We were recalled to the presence o! 
war by a quick word of command, 4 
brisk tramping without, and looking 


‘*My mother—I cai 
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through a window, I saw a regiment cross 
, pike at double-quick. 

‘“Gome!” I said, starting; ‘‘ we must 
vour mother from here at once.” 

No, no, no!” 

Hear that? That's on the left. 
ere’s going to be trouble down there 

ss the river before long.” 

Why so?” she asked, blanching. 
‘Our general says our men are in an 
exposed position, and the line is too thin. 
[ll get an ambulance for your mother, 

d start you both off; then you'll have 
to get on without me, for I must be at my 
post.” 

‘No, no; if the battle opens, we will 
vo to the cellar.” 

[I could not stand there. arguing with 
ier. I must act, and at once. I started 
to go to her mother’s room, but she held 
me. There was the same terrified look 
on her face that I had seen when-I pro- 
posed to enter that room before. 

‘I want this house for a hospital!” 
cried a stentorian voice in the hall. 

In another moment a large, black- 
whiskered man, who from his green sash 
[ knew to be a surgeon, came stalking 
into the room where we were. 

‘*How many rooms on this floor?” he 
asked. 

He did not seem to care whether any 
one answered him or not, for he strode 
hurriedly towards the door in the rear. 
Virginia appeared to lose all hope of 
keeping him out of the forbidden room, 
following him as one who must en- 
dure a calamity that cannot be averted, 
ind I followed her into the chamber 
which had eaused me so much wonder. 
There, on the couch on which I had seen 
the Confederate, was a woman, evidently 
a lady of refinement, whose wan cheeks 
and great flaring eyes seemed to protest 
against our intrusion. 

Virginia’s story was confirmed. I 
turned to her, wondering why she had so 
long kept me from the room. The dis- 
tressed look she had worn had vanished. 
In its place was a relieved expression. 

‘What's this?” asked the surgeon, 
noticing the invalid, and apparently irri- 
tated that he should be deprived of any 
room for his wounded soldiers. 

‘*My mother,” said Virginia. ‘‘ She 
is very ill.” 

‘*She must be removed.” 

‘* Where to?” I asked. 

** Anywhere.” 


Lilt 


‘* Doctor,” I protested, ‘‘this is her 
home. She isa woman; would you turn 
her out for men?” 

‘*No; let her stay. Hello, there! run 
up that hospital flag.” 

**Good!” I exclaimed, turning to Vir- 
ginia. ‘* You will be as safe here as any- 
where ; safer, for while that flag flies 
there will be no firing on this house.” 

Oh, the lovely smile that lighted her 
features, the first that I had seen on that 
serious face. With only a look for an 
adieu, I bounded to the door and on to 
my horse. 

I had spent so much time with Vir 


ginia—probably five minutes, but amid 


such important events five minutes are 
worth five hours at other times—that 
I spurred lustily on my way to deliver 
my message. Just ahead of me was a 
man riding in the same direction as my- 
self. He had apparently left the house 
a few moments before me. I dashed 
after him, intending to overtake him and 
ask him what he had been doing there, 
but when he reached the pike he turned 
southward, while I was bound north- 
ward. I was in too much of a hurry to 
follow him, and kept on till I had reached 
my destination, where I delivered my 
message and returned to headquarters. 

[ had searcely rejoined the staff when 
the general sent me to hunt up ammu- 
nition for a regiment which sorely needed 
it, and whose commanding officer seemed 
unable to get it. Then came a message 
that there was a gap between two bri- 
gades, and I must go and tell which line 
to close upon the other. Next there was 
a brisk fire on the skirmish-line, and the 
general wanted to know if support was 
needed. Amid all these pressing duties 
I had no time to dream upon that sweet 
something which had come up between 
me and Virginia. 

In the afternoon bodies of the enemy 
were seen marching past our front, east- 
ward, and I was directed to go across the 
river to our extreme left wing and warn 
the general commanding there. I was 
hurrying along when I was stopped by 
a mounted man, who looked very like 
the one I had seen leave the Reeves 
plantation. He asked me the way to the 
front. 

‘Whose front?” 

‘*General — General Crittenden’s,” he 
replied, hesitating. 

The man puzzled me. I could not make 
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out his rank because he wore an overcoat 
—a private’s, and buttoned tightly over 
his uniform. I noticed the blue cord of 
the infantry on his trousers, and as he 
was on horseback I inferred that he must 
be a field-officer—colonel, lieutenant-col- 
onel, or major—for only such in the in- 
fantry are mounted—but his saddle was 
a common McClellan tree,such as was usu- 
ally used by privates, and his horse was 
branded ‘‘U.S.” I could not see much 
of his face, which was begrimed with 
powder, or something very like it, for he 
wore a felt hat drawn down over his eyes, 
and his overcoat was buttoned high about 


his chin, the collar turned up. He was, 


either too young to grow a beard or was 
close-shaven. 

‘* Are you hunting for your regiment?” 
I asked. 

“io” 

‘* What regiment is it?” 

‘*Oh, never mind; I see you are ina 
hurry,” and he galloped away. 

‘“There’s only one thing about that 
man I am sure of,” I muttered. ‘‘I have 
heard his voice before.” 

I rode on towards the river and across, 
for it was so shallow that I could easily 
ford it, and passing over a rise in the 
ground covered with™ timber, descended 
the slope on the other side. Peering for- 
ward through the trees to get a view of 
our advanced line, I could see mounted 
officers moving about, but no men. I 
pushed on, and at last discovered the men 
lying on the ground. Beyond were open 
fields, then another wood, the two woods 
enclosing a space about six hundred yards 
wide. In the timber opposite was the 
enemy 

I rode along behind the men till I es- 
pied the general in command, surrounded 
by his staff, and approaching him, saluted 
and delivered my information. I had 
searcely done so when, suddenly, from 
the wood opposite, where the enemy 
were concealeé, there came aistinctly the 
words: 

‘*Forward! double - quick! guide cen- 
tre; march!” 

A cold horror ran through me. I knew 
only too well what was coming. Thrice 
the order was repeated, when from the 
edge of the opposite wood a line of dusty- 
brown men emerged, then another and 
another, till six lines of assault came, 
swift, steady, silent, to the attack. No 
thunder-cloud I have ever seen had so 


ugly a look. Our men sprang from 
ground and gave them a volley, chec 
them for a moment, then they came o; 
steadily as before. A pandemoniur 
noise, a mingling of explosives, gro 
yells. Our line was too thin to withst 
this well-prepared movement, and 
way. I was borne backward with 
rest, all driven over the crest and « 
the declivity towards the river, a ¢ 
ing mass of Confederates close on 
heels. 

Looking ahead. I saw a man on ho 
back, riding directly towards me aga 
the current. At first I thought him so 
officer of high rank, trying to rally 1 
men, but he paid no attention to any on 
rode at a furious rate, not stopping 
pick his way, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, bearing straight for 
front. His horse had become unmanaci 
able and was making frightful leaps. ‘1 
rim of his hat was blown back by 
wind; his overcoat was unbuttoned, | 
skirts flying. Despite the blue unifon 
he wore, despite the smoothly shay 
chin, his face blackened to appear as if | 
grimed with powder, I recognized hin 
He was the young man who had escaped 
from our guard the night before the first 
day’s battle, whom I had seen the next 
day lying stiff and stark beside Virginia, 
who had asked me questions not half an 
hour before. 

But this was no time to solve a mvs 
tery. I pushed on, and fording the river, 
climbed the opposite bank, where a w: 
come sight met my eyes. Battery afte: 
battery of our artillery was dashing up to 
the elevated bank and swinging around 
into position. Turning towards the er 
my, I had a full view of the field, covered 
with our flying men, pursued by the Con 
federates. There, too, riding into the Con 
federate lines, was the man I had met 
his hands raised above his head in token 
of surrender, while with one of them he 
was excitedly waving his hat. 

‘* That spy,” I muttered, ‘‘has got away 
from us again.” 

At that moment the long line of guns 
beside me —- fifty-eight cannon —opened 
fire on the advancing Confederates. | 
sat on my horse watching the effect. A 
hundred shells a minute crashed throug): 
the branches of the trees upon the de 
voted men in gray. Great limbs were 
torn off, and falling, pinned them to tle 
ground, while every bursting shell seat 
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its fragments Though the gaps 
e ranks were closed up from the lines 
long endure 
Suddenly the 
bottle 


ar, the men could not 
a terrific cannonade. 


mass broke, like a glass 


‘kk by a stone, and in a twinkling the 


icing Confederates disappeared from 
eld. 


nen. for whom a crushing defeat had 


The cheer that went up from 
1 turned into victory, was almost as 
fening as the roaring guns 
lV 4 QUESTION OF DUTY 

Night and rain and gloom came down 
is. The general took up a new posi 
n, near the spot where our artillery had 
ide the famous cannonade during the 
fternoon. I walked to the edge of the 
wank overhanging the river, and looked 
the battle-field. What a differ 
that field a few hours be 
» alive with the conflict, and the same 
Lights 


on 
nee between 
Pore 
field now enshrouded in gloom! 
vere moving about, indicating that people 
vere caring for the wounded. I could 
hear an occasional call, a creaking of an 
Where, I thought, 
Where the in 
spiring music? the glittering arms? the 
bright colors of the flags? One wail from 
this dark battle-field puts to flight all 
their charms. 


imbulance, a groan. 
is the gala attire of war? 


A desire came over me to go down 
there and be “of service. I thought that 
if I eould give a little comfort to some 
man lying on the ground, with the rain 
pouring down on him, it would help me 
throw off some of the gloom that was 
weighing upon me. I applied to the gen 
eral for permission, and he gave a reluc- 
tant consent. Groping my way down to 
the margin of the river, I crossed and 
walked forward to that part of the field 
where first our men, then the Confeder- 
ates, had suffered most. Surgeons, hos- 
pital stewards, citizens, were at work 
among the wounded, and I set about as- 
sisting them. 

While I was at work I heard, not far 
from me, a plaintive ery. Seizing a torch, 
moving in the direction whence the 
sound came, stopping occasionally to 
listen that I might go aright, I at last 
came upon a man lying upon his back, 
and held my torch so that it sent its red 
glare directly in his face. 

I started back. 
I had first seen as a citizen, then apparent- 
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3efore me was the man 


NE 
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ly a dead Confederate, then riding into the 
Confederate lines 

* You here?” I exelaimed 

‘* Water.” 

[ put a canteen to his lips, and for the 
he the 


Enemies, were 


moment forgot me and whole 


world friends, nothing 
to him while he quenched that terrible 
thirst consequent 
Wien he had 


the ground 
up and 


bloc vl. 
fell 
I picked it 


on the loss of 
finished, the canteen 
ou beside him, 
started away 

His tone 
was so melancholy, he looked at me so 
wistfully, dreading to be left out on that 
dark field alone, even by an enemy, that 
I paused, 

* What can I do for you? 


: My sister.” 


“Are you going?” he asked 


‘Virginia Reeves?” 

Yes.” 

*T thought so.” 

‘Send for her.” 

The net- work of mystery which had 
been weaving about me during the past 
few exciting days now seemed to have 
hopelessly entangled me. This boy, who 
had been repeatedly turning up in my 
path circum 
stances, always flitting between me and 
Virginia, 
pain that 
brother. He was lying out in the mud 
and rain, wounded. 
though I knew him to be a Confederate. 
could all 
these unfortunate meetings. It would be 
my duty to bring Virginia’s brother to 
the halter. : 

Yet I had a right to be humane. I 
could grant him any request that might 
bring him immediate comfort. Noting 
the spot where he lay, so that I would 
know it again, 1 went to seek a messen- 
some of the citizens on the field 
were accompanied by negroes, who as- 
sisted in the work. Approaching one of 
these parties, I caught a negro boy by the 
arm, showed him a “ greenback,” and of 
fered it to him if he would do my errand. 

‘**Go as quickly as you ean,” I said. 
‘to the Reeves plantation—up there, not 
more than a mile tell 
Miss Reeves that her brother lies wound- 
ed on this field. Do you understand?” 

‘* Yes, mars’r.” 

‘*Do you know where the plantation is?” 

‘Yes, mars’r; eberybody knows de 
Reeves plantation ‘bout hyar.” 


under such contrasting 


causing her distress, and me 


she was distressed, was her 


He wore the blue, 
be but one ending 


There to 


ger. 


from here—and 
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While the negro absent I con- 
tinued my work among the wounded. I 
would have preferred to go to my legiti- 
mate post, for I dreaded Virginia’s coming, 
well knowing what would be her distress 
when she met her brother, and saw that 
his attempts to leave our lines had re 
sulted in so lamentable a failure. 

It was half an hour, perhaps, before 
there was any sign that the message had 
been delivered; then I 
voice, saying: 

‘*Don’t worry, Missie Ginnie. Mars’r 
Harry’s all right. Reekon he ain’t hurted 
berry bad. Trust in de Lawd, and don’ 
fret, honey.” 

Then I saw my messenger groping his 
way towards the place where I had left 
young Reeves, while behind him came the 
old family servant who had stood at his 
post on the plantation during the battle, 
followed by Virginia. 


was 


heard a negro’s 


She sank beside 
her brother and wound him lovingly in 
her arms, I holding atorch so that brother 
and sister could see each other. 

Virginia did not long give way to grief. 
With her quick sense of tle requirements 
of others, she soon set about reassuring 
and comforting her brother, telling him 
that she would take him home and he 
would soon be well. I stood waiting for 
a lull in her caresses. When it came, I 
said, softly, 

‘* Virginia.” 

She started, turned towards me, and 
recognized me. The look of terror that 
came into her face distressed me beyond 
measure. 

‘Shall I arrange to have your brother 
taken home?” I asked. 

Getting up from the ground, she came 
to me, laid her hand on my arm, and said, 
excitedly, though in a whisper: 

‘Oh, no, no; not there. Leave us. I 
will help him towards our boys, and he 
can crawl over to them.” 

‘* Virginia,” I said, in a husky voice, 
‘*T have no right to let your brother go.” 

She wrung her hands. ‘* He will die!” 
she cried, ‘‘in the rain and cold, on the 
wet ground; and if he lives, you will— 
Oh, let him go. You are the only one 
who knows him. Say nothing, and they 
will think he is one of your men.” 

‘* He is a spy.” 

‘* He is not.” 

‘“Why do you say that when he is in 
our uniform?” 
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**He came to see mamma. He 
that your army was coming, so he « 
ed in the clothes of a citizen becaus: 
lidn’t want you to know he was a sol, 
Then your army came before he ¢ 
get away. When I met him asking 
a pass he was trying to go to our me) 

‘You did not recognize him.” 

‘**No, I didn’t think it best I shoul 

‘You aided him to escape.” 

‘*T did; I would do that again.” 

‘I don’t blame you, sweetheart.” 

**Then,” she went on, still talkino 
rapidly, “he got through to our side and 
was in the battle. A shell burst near 
him and stunned him — paralyzed him 
Then our men were driven back and he 
was left in your lines. Martin 
him and brought him home.” 

“When I saw him 
thought him dead.” 

‘No, unconscious; he had just been 
brought in. We put mamma in that 
room; we thought the Yankees could be 
kept from her, and that would keep them 
from discovering him. Then, when he 
got well, he wanted to go. He is so reck- 
less I dared not let him: your men were 
all about us. A wounded officer came to 
the house and we put him to bed upstairs. 
Martin gave Harry uniform, and 


found 


on the couch | 


his 


Harry just got out as you came in, and 


the house was taken for a hospital.” She 
was looking into my face eagerly, watch- 
ing for some sign. I shook my head. 
‘** Why will you it believe me?” 

‘*T do believe you, dear heart. I am 
sure you think your brother innocent, 
but with the evidence against him I have 
no right to let him go.” She covered 
her face with her hands. ‘‘ Virginia, tell 
me, would you have me do a wrong?” 

‘* No,” she moaned. 

“Then what shall Ido? If I let your 
brother go I shall live my life feeling 
that I have betrayed a trust. If Ido my 
duty, I fear that should he recover he 
must pay the penalty for his act on the 
seaffold.”’ 

There was no answer, only sobs. 

I went to her, put my arm about her, 
and gently drew her hands from her face. 
A storm-cloud had passed over it and left 
it comparatively serene. 

‘Do what you feel is 
moaned. 

The strain was too much for her; had 
I not tightened my hold, she would have 
fallen. 


right,” she 
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There is nothing that will eall forth so 
great a reverence as standing by a right 
that involves great sacrifice. It 
seemed to me that I held something sa- 
cred, something that it was a profanation 
like myself to 
I bent down and placed my lips 


some 


for an ordinary being 
touch. 
on her forehead in token of reverence, of 
submission; then carefully placing her 
in the arms of old Martin, who, though 
her slave, worshipped her as I did, I went 
to find some means of removing Henry 
Reeves. 

When I returned, Virginia was bending 
over her brother, weeping. I had secured 
a stretcher. Martin took up end, 
and the colored boy I had used for a 
messenger the other. Picking our way 


one 


through the darkness, over the soft fields, 
around huge limbs that had been cut off 
by shot, across the river, past the earth 


works erected after the first day's battle, 
we bore the burden to the plantation. 
Virginia wished to walk beside her bro 
ther, holding his hand, and at first I per 
mitted her to do so, but seeing that she 
was unequal to the task, I drew her away 
Before we reached her home I saw that 
she must be carried, and taking her up, I 
bore her the rest of the way in my arms 

We carried Henry Reeves to a room in 
an upper story—the only one left vacant 
now that the house had been taken for a 
hospital—and he at once received the at- 
tention of a surgeon. I had been absent 
from headquarters for several hours, and 
felt it to hasten away. Vir 
ginia, who had insisted on going up with 
her brother, followed me down stairs, and 
we stood for a moment before parting in 
the room where liung the portraits. 

‘* Virginia,” I said, ** you have to-day 
won a battle that both these armies fight- 
ing together could never win. In con 
quering yourself you have conquered me. 
You and | have another battle to fight. 
We must save your brother. Somehow 
I feel that we must win, not so much by 
a display of valor, of energy, as by right. 
The right is with you, and that makes 
you the leader. I am your army. To 
gain success the army should love its gen- 
eral. I love you better than my life. 
Keep up a good heart. We shall win.” 

We were standing directly before her 
portrait. I had drawn her head down 
against my blue blouse and was stroking 
her hair, my eyes resting on the face in 
the painting. 


necessary 


[ looked upon Virginia at 
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Il held Virginia at fifteen. I; 
curred to me that our feeling for « 
other was like this double being 

composite of child and girl. That su 
something which had come between 


sevel;: 


was not such as we would have ex) 
enced at maturity. It 
of love. 


was the twi 


V.—A LIFE AT STAKE 

The disaster to the Confederates 
our left ended the battle of Stone Ri, 
General Bragg withdrew to Tullaho: 
some thirty-five miles southward, and « 
the first Sunday in the new year 
Army of the Cumberland occupied M 
freesboro. Winter passed into spring 
and spring into summer, while tle 1 
chieftains remained behind breast-wo1 
neither inclined to sally forth and otfe: 
battle 

I reported the case of Henry Reeves 
and a guard was placed about the hous 
where he lay hanging between life and 
death. The presence of sentinels coutin 
ually pacing in the yard produced a dis 
tressing effect upon Virginia, being a 
perpetual reminder that should her bro 
ther recover from his wound, he would 
be in danger of the gallows. Her mo 
ther was not yet in condition to be told 
of Henry’s unhappy situation, and Vir 
ginia was forced to keep the secret, bear 
ing the whole burden of the terrible tra 
gedy that threatened the family. Too 
young to understand the nature of evi 
dence, she naturally regarded the trial of 
one who had responded to the call of a 
sick mother as a crying injustice. Her 
health broke down under the strain. | 
asked the medical director of our staff to 
see her, and he responded that the only 
cure for her would be a removal of tli 
halter that dangled over her brother. 

I rode out to the plantation frequently 
to see Virginia and carry her what scraps 
of comfort I was able to gather. I usu- 
ally found her in a wicker invalid-chair 
in a corner of the gallery, shaded by sur- 
rounding trees, and so situated as to catch 
the breeze. When she saw me coming 
she would brighten, looking anxiously for 
news, and when I had given her what 
meagre bits I had for her she would re 
lapse into her former languid condition. 
I tried to interest her in other matters, 
but could awaken no interest in anything 
except that whicli. occupied her whole 
mind. 
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1e trial came on. The prisoner was 
ivlit into court, pale from the effects 
is wound and confinement. When 
stood up and answered to the ciiarge 
t guilty,” his apparent honesty and 
youth favorably impressed the court. 
- chief of staff first gave his evidence; 
[ was called. The prosecution, 
,wing of my predisposition in the 
soner’s favor, would not permit me to 
e any evidence save a bare narration 
the facts —a narration which, unex- 
ined, was necessarily very damaging 
the accused. 

Virginia was next called. I had sup- 

sed that she would be carried tnto court, 

she came in leaning on the arm of 
centleman who was a friend of her fa- 
From the moment of- her appear- 

» every eye was fixed upon her, and a 

ish came over the court. No one could 
elp sympathizing with this delicate girl, 
so stricken, so frail, yet such a picture of 
itient endurance. Her eye sought her 
brother and a look passed between them 

a look of tenderness, of dread, of pity— 

en she sank languidly into a chair that 
liad been placed for her, and her examina- 
tion proceeded. The counsel for the de- 
fence asked her to begin at the beginning 
and tell her story her own way. 

She told of her mother’s illness; the 
coming of our army foreshadowed by 
lying citizens and Confederate vedettes; 
the distressing effect on her mother; that 
mother’s desire to see her son once more; 
the arrival of our troops; the din of bat- 
tle. She said not one word of her own 
ioble stand at her post, yet there was 
ot a person present who did not realize 
it and wonder. When'she came to that 
part of her story where she had begged 
ine to conceal my knowledge of her bro- 
ther’s identity, then had assented that I 
should do my duty, I stood_breathless, 
waiting for the effect of her sacrifice on 
the court. What was my surprise and 
chagrin to hear her accord me credit for 
standing by my duty, making no refer- 
ence to her own part in my doing so. I 
could searcely refrain from calling out, 
‘Mr. President, it was her own adhe- 
rence to the right that prevented her bro- 
ther’s going free!” 

When she had finished, though she 
had not brought forth a scrap of proof, I 
believe that had a vote been taken, every 
member of the court would have voted 
for aequittal. But the argument for the 
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prosecution and the argument for the de- 
fence were in order, and before they were 
finished the court had been enveloped in 
a mass of conflicting testimony that ob- 
secured the pure light of Virginia’s story. 

Meanwhile a circumstance occurred 
that was most unfortunate for the pris- 
oner. Two Confederate officers came into 
our lines at Franklin, Tennessee, in Fed- 
eral uniform, pretending to be inspectors 
sent out from Washington to report on 
the condition of the Army of the Cum- 
berland. They were suspected, arrested, 
and it was proved beyond a doubt that 
they were spies. The case was reported 
to the commander - in -chief, who tele- 
graphed an- order to hang them at once. 
The officer who had captured them, not 
relishing the duties of an execution, 
begged to be permitted to send them to 
headquarters. The request was peremp- 
torily denied. The spies were hanged the 
morning of their capture. 

The court charged with the trial of 
Henry Reeves finished its work on the 
very day these spies were executed, and 
his case, which had looked so hopeful at 
the close of Virginia’s testimony, was bad- 
ly prejudiced. The verdict was in ac- 
cordance with the evidence—that the ae- 
cused was guilty; but the court threw the 
responsibility of his execution on the 
general-in-chief, by recommending him 
for mercy. 

The case at Franklin stood in the way 
of this recommendation. The officers 
there who had been obliged to superin- 
tend an execution had not been permitted 
to shift the odious duty to headquarters. 
Would headquarters interfere in the case 
of Henry Reeves? It was decided that 
justice must take its course at Murfrees- 
boro as well as at Franklin. 

When I heard that the sentence of the 
court would be carried out I was stunned. 
A life, perhaps two lives, were to be sac- 
rificed for a crime that had never been 
committed, and one of these had become 
a part of my own. I had gone myself 
to inform Virginia of the verdict, and 
though I felt some uncertainty as to the 
ultimate result, I assured her that the re- 
commendation would have great weight. 
I could not now go and tell her that the 
worst had come. I sat down on acamp- 
stool, and covering my face with my 
hands, shook like a leaf. 

Looking up, I saw my general standing 
over me with a kindly expression. 
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‘*General,” I cried, ‘‘I implore you to 
save this man; he is innocent!” 

** How?” 

‘*Go with me to headquarters. I will 
tell the general-in-chief of facts that did 
not come out in the trial.” 

‘*Orderly,” called the general to a 
cavalryman standing near, ‘* bring the 
horses.” 

In a few minutes we were galloping 
away, I continually getting ahead of the 
general, behind whom military etiquette 
required me to keep. He was a brave 
man, and bravery is usually allied to 
kindliness. Far from reproving me, he 
spurred his own horse the faster. Reach- 
ing the house in which was the head- 
quarters of the Army of the Cumberland, 
we dismounted, and I dashed up the steps, 
followed by the general. We were re- 
ceived by an aide in an anteroom, and in 
a few minutes—it seemed an hour to me 
—were ushered into the presence of the 
general-in-chief. 

‘*General,” said my chief, “I bring 


-my aide-de-camp, who wishes to plead for 


the life of the spy sentenced to-day.” 

The commander's brow darkened. 
‘*These spies,” he said, ‘‘ think they can 
come and go as they please. There was 
never a more barefaced attempt known 
in war than that of the two men taken at 
Franklin.” 

‘*But, general,” I interposed, ‘‘ the 
several acts which make up the proof 
against young Reeves passed directly 
under my eyes, and I believe with my 
whole soul that he is innocent.” 

“Why?” 

‘*Because,” I said, grasping for the 
reason that was uppermost in my heart, 
‘*no one could be a spy and the brother 
of Virginia.” 

The words were searcely spoken when 
I realized that I had only made it ap- 
pear that my heart was warping my judg- 
ment. The two generals exchanged 
glances. 

‘““Who is Virginia?” asked the com- 
mander. 

‘‘T will tell you, general. On tlie 
night of the repulse of the enemy on our 
left I visited the battle-field. There I 
found Henry Reeves, the condemned, 
wounded. He begged me to send for his 
sister, who lived a mile or two up the 
Nashville pike, not far from the cabin in 
which were your headquarters. I did so, 
and she came. She begged me to shut 


my eyes—to permit her to assist hi, 
the Confederate lines. If I granted 
request—” 

‘**You would have deserved to 
shot,” interrupted the commander. 

‘*“You are right, general; and 
saved me from deserving to be 
Virginia. When she begged me to s 
her brother, I told her that if I did 
would break a trust—be a disgraced 1 
for life. Then I left the decision y 
her.” 

Leaning forward, the general rested 
arm on a table before him, his whol 
pearance indicating eager attention. 

‘*'What did she decide?” 

“That I should do my duty.” 

The general leaned back again. ‘‘ G: 
eral,” he said to his chief of staff, a lary: 
man, with black whiskers and a partial 
bald head, ‘‘take a pen and I will giv 
you an endorsement for the papers in th 
case of Private Reeves of the Confederat 
army: 

‘**The mercy recommended by the court 
is granted. The life of Private Reeves 
given to his sister, who, under the sever 
temptation that can come to a human }y 
ing to benefit by a wrong committed b 
one who loved her—’ ” 

‘* Loved her, general ?’ 
and white by turns. 

‘* Yes, sir, loved her. I believe you ar 
too good a soldier to hesitate in a question 
of duty except through love.” Then lhe 
proceeded with his dictation, concluding 
with the words, ‘‘ ‘ Private Reeves will |x 
sent under flag of truce to the Confeder 
ate lines.’” 

The room swam about me. The offi 
cers, the furniture, windows, everything 


’ 


I exclaimed, red 


were in a whirl. Then recovering m\ 
self, without stopping to thank either gen 
eral for the part he had taken in bringing 
about the happy result, I dashed from tl: 
room, and mounting my horse, galloped 
away to the plantation. AsI neared tli 
house I looked to the familiar corner in 
the gallery where Virginia was used to 
lie. She was not there. Spurring up to 
the front door I leaped from my hors 
leaving him unhitehed, and rushed up tli 
steps. I*was met by Martin, whose ap 
pearance betokened trouble. 

‘‘T'm ‘feared de little missie is goen 
Mars’r,” he said. 

‘Going! What do you mean?” 

‘*She hearn Mars’r Harry’s goen to be 
hunged.” 
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‘Take me to her, quick.” 
Ile led me to the room in which I had 
n Virginia sitting beside her brother 
en I supposed him dead. She was ly- 
» on the same couch, surrounded by a 
»wd of weeping servants. Pushing my 
.y through them, I kneeled beside her, 
| put my arms about her. She was 
«) frail, and I so strong, that I feared to 
istl her. 
Virginia, dear heart, I have good 
She turned her eyes upon me, their in- 
gence contrasting with her wasted 
m. I did not dare to tell her at ounce 
I had to tell. 
‘* Your brother's trouble is indefinitely 
sstponed,” 
I rested my cheek against hers and re- 
ined silent for a few moments, then: 
‘‘He will go free. The general-in-chief 
as given his life to you as a recompense 
for your standing so nobly by the right.” 
She started up. 
‘* Free?” 
‘‘He will be sent under a flag of truce 
to the Confederate lines.” 
As I feared, she fell back unconscious. 
sut not for long; when she revived and 
saw our anxious faces and knew the truth, 
it seemed that all the love that had for 
months been pent up in her brother was 
suddenly turned into its natural channels. 
One by one the servants left us till we 
were alone. It was a long while before 
either spoke, then it was I who said: 
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‘*Promise me that when you are older 
I may come back here, and you and I will 
never part again. I know you are very 
young, but you need not fear that I will 
hold you to your promise if you wish to 
be released.” 

She put her thin arms around my neck 
and looked up at me with eyes which be 
spoke the fulness of her heart. 

‘**T will never wish to be released.” 


Preparations had been making for a 
movement of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and fears were entertained of an at- 
tack. It was ordered that every morning 
before daylight the men should be under 
arms. Each morning the general sent 
out one of his aides to see that the order 
was obeyed. The morning after Henry 
Reeves had been reprieved this duty fell 
to me. I rode the line. and when I re- 
turned to camp there was no camp to be 
seen. Every tent had been struck. Be- 
fore sunrise we were off on that which is 
known to history as the Tullahoma Cam- 
paign, and led up to the battle of Chick- 
amauga. 

When the war ended, two years later, 
I returned to Murfreesboro. I met a re- 
united family. The father and brother 
had returned, and the mother had reeov- 
ered her health. Virginia was still so 
young that I was not permitted to take 
her away. The next year I went again. 
I found hera splendid woman of eighteen. 
I made her a wife. 


NORTHWEST. 


BY J. A. WHEELOCK. 


I—STEAM AND IMMIGRATION. 


TS steam-engine and the United 
States of America came into being 
about the same time. It was a fortunate 
conjunction of nativities which put this 
infant Hereules at the service of tlie 
young republic, whose mission it was to 
subdue a continent to civilization. Wash- 
ington was the contemporary of Watt. 
Franklin was a friend of his partner, 
Boulton. American and English me- 
chanies had successfully employed steam- 
power in the propulsion of water craft 
and of carriages on public roads. Robert 
Fulton was building his first steamboat 


on the Seine, and Trevithick, in England, 
was engaged in his first crude experi- 
ments in steam locomotion on rails, when 
in 1803 President Jefferson, under author- 
ity of an act of Congress, passed at his 
instance, sent Lewis and Clark to ‘‘ex- 
plore the Missouri River and such prinei- 
pal stream as by its course and commu- 
nication with the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean might offer the most direct and 
practicable water communication across 
the continent for the purposes of com- 
merce. 

Whether or not the far-seeing states- 
man fully credited the bold prophecy of 
the American inventor of steam propul- 
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sion, Oliver Evans, that eventually it 
would enable vessels to stem the current 
of the Mississippi, and carriages to ** fly 
with birdlike speed at the rate of ten or 
eleven miles an hour,” he may well have 
hoped that, when its machinery had been 
perfected, it would become a useful aid in 
making accessible to civilized occupancy 
the remote, unknown region whose veil 
of mystery he was about to lift. But by 
no stretch of prophetic imagination could 
he have divined the possibility that, long 
before the close of the century, the thir- 
teen colonies would have expanded to 
forty-five States, containing 70,000,000 
people, and filling the whole breadth of 
the continent between the two oceans; 
that in 1890 the region west of the Missis- 
sippi would contain more than three times 
the population of the original thirteen 
States in 1800; that the inland commerce 
of the country would be carried on chiefly 
by means of steam-engines hauling trains 
of cars on tracks of steel rails running in 
every direction all over tle land, with an 
aggregate length of 183,000 miles, and 
carrying 540,000,090 passengers and 775,- 
000,000 tons of freight yearly. Nor, if 
an angel had told him, would the philo- 
sophie sceptic have believed that these 
steam-drawn coaches would transport 
passengers from New York to the Falls 
of St. Anthony in two days, and in three 
days more to the Pacific Ocean, through 
the mountain region where Lewis and 
Clark were to seek in vain for a practica 
ble water communication across the con- 
tinent. 

When these daring explorers received 
their commissicn, the Mississippi River 
was the western boundary of the United 
States; but before they had fairly set out 
on their journey, news was received that 
France had accepted the offer of Jeffer- 
son for the purchase of Louisiana, and 
thus all the vast territory west of the 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean was add- 
ed to the national domain. Subsequent 
treaties with Great Britain fixed the north 
ern boundary of this acquisition at the 
49th parallel, and its southern limits 
were about the same time extended by 
treaties with Mexico and Spain, and by 
the annexation of Texas; but to Jeffer- 
son belongs the honor of having taken 
the first step in the extension of the do- 
minion of the new republic from ocean 
to ocean. These treaties expanded the 
original area of the United States from 
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820,680 to 3,600,000 square miles—an 
greater than that of the whole of Eur 
and surpassing that of the Roman Em))j) 
in the period of its highest grandeur, |; 
this imperial domain has been the the. 
tre of the most stupendous achieveme; 
of material progress ever recorded in | 
history of mankind, it is not alone bec: 
its unrivalled wealth and diversity of 
sources, and the beneficent freedom of! 
institutions opened a new field of op) 
tunity to the energetic and industri: 
people of all lands. 

More than half the area of the Unit 
States is occupied by the vast inte 
plain formed chiefly by the contig 
basins of the Mississippi, the St. L 
rence and the Winnipeg, and the Gul! 
gion. Its nearly uniform surface opeis 
an unobstructed path to the railroad 
every direction. The Great Lakes on 
northern border, and the broad curr 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries, wit! 
47,000 miles of shore line, carry stean 
boats everywhere all through this great 
plain to the heart of the continent. 
grooved wheel and block are not mor 
expressly contrived for the work of 
pulley than the broad plains and the ri 
ers of this continent are made for | 
railroad and the steamboat. Such is tli 
completeness of reciprocal adaptation be 
tween the physical conditions and tly 
mechanical instrument that the steam 
engine seems almost a part of the pla 
of the continent—the complement of its 
physical system. These simple but gra 
facts of physical structure have exercise: 
a supreme influence in the extraordina: 
progress of the Northwest. ° 


¢ 


I1.—THE OLD NORTHWEST. 


When the first census of the United 
States was taken in 1790, 95 per cent. o! 
its population of 3,929,216 was distributed 
along the Atlantic seaboard from Main: 
to Georgia, within an average distance © 
255 miles of the coast. The other fiv: 
per cent. was clustered in isolated grou) 
in southwestern Pennsylvania and east 
ern Kentucky. The triumph of the Revo 
lution and the acquisition of the vast new 
territory of the West rekindled among tlic 
colonists the spirit of emigration whic): 
had brought their forebears over tli 
sea. The physical laws which determine 
the distribution of plants in climatic zones 
are hardly more persistent than the ten 
dency of emigration to follow the isother 
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THE NEW 
mal lines of its original homes with their 
sociated flora. Thus it was that the 
“ates south of the Ohio were peopled al- 
st wholly from the old slave States of 
Atlantie slope, who carried with them 
eir peculiar institution, and doomed 
at region for three-quarters of a century 
to the blight of slavery. 
Fortunately for American civilization, 
region acquired from Great Britain 
rth of the Ohio, known as the North- 
est Territory, was dedicated to free in- 
stitutions by that immortal instrument, 
e ordinance of 1787. Thus political 
siditions concurred with climatic affin- 
ities and the courses of the great interior 
iterways to mark out the Northwest as 
» congenial theatre of colonization for 
e people of the North Atlantic States. 
ie men from the East who laid the foun- 
dations of the five great States which oc- 
cupy the old Northwest Territory were 
farmers and artisans—poor in purse, but 
rich in the elements of character. They 
carried with them the patient energy 
which makes farms and cities, and the 
love of orderly liberty which builds com- 
mon wealths. 
It was by slow and painful steps that 
the first immigrants made their way 
through the dense forests and mountains 


of Pennsylvania, until they reached the 


Monongahela or the Alleghany, and 
abandoned their wagons for the rude 
craft which bore them down the Ohio to 
plant their first settlements along its 
shores. Thus it was that for nearly thir- 
ty years Ohio received the whole volume 
of emigration, so that in 1810 it counted 
. population of 230,760—six times that of 
ill the rest of the Northwest. 

Then came the steamboat in 1811 on 
the Ohio, four years after Fulton had 
launched the Clermont on the Hudson, 
and in 1815 on Lake Erie. For nearly 
fifty years, and for a longer period on the 
ipper Mississippi and the Missouri, the 
steamboat held undisputed sway through- 
out all the vast reaches of navigable wa- 
ters which penetrate the great interior 
plain as the monarch of inland com- 
meree. It pushed the lines of littoral 
colonization all along the Mississippi and 
its tributaries from New Orleans to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and from Buffalo 
to Chicago and Duluth around the shores 
of the Great Lakes. It planted the germs 
of a hundred cities along these water- 
ways. Thanks to its aid, the population 
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of Ohio leaped from 581,934 in 1820 to 
1,980,329 in 1850; Indiana, from 147,188 
to 988,146; Illinois, from 55,261 to 851.470: 
while Michigan, with only 4762 in 1820, 
rose to 397,654 in 1850; and Wisconsin, 
wholly unsettled thirty years 
showed a population of 305,391. 

Then came the railroad to open up the 
interior spaces to settlement; to link to- 
gether lake and river and intermediate 
plain in a net-work of quick transit lines 
by land and water; and to form, with the 
natural water- lines, a system of 
interior ducts and arteries, ramifying 
through the whole body of the continent, 
and uniting all their diverse districts of 
production and marts of trade in one com 
plete commercial organism ; and then, 
leaping the Western mountains, to bind 
ocean to ocean, and to open through ev- 


before. 


vast 


ery zone an iron pathway across tle con- 
tinent for the the world. 
Steam-power on land and water, working 
together or in competition, has been the 
chief agency in the stupendous develop 
ment of the Northwest. From the con 
junction of these different modes of the 
same giant force has sprung the mighty 
brood of Western cities. 

The decade between 1850 and 1860 may 
be regarded as the beginning of the era of 
Western railroad development, because 
up to 1850 there were only a few local 
and disconnected lines, aggregating 1335 
miles, all told, west of the Alleghanies. 
But in 1860 the five States of the old 
Northwest contained 9715 miles of rail- 
road. Several great trunk lines had been 
built to connect the Eastern seaboard with 
Chicago and other points, and half a dozen 
lines reached the Mississippi north of the 
Ohio. In 1895 the railroad mileage of 
the old Northwest reached 39,393—more 
than a fifth of the entire railroad mileage 
of the country. How mighty the im- 
pulse it gave to the growth of these States 
is shown by the fact that their total pop- 
ulation advanced from 4,522,660 in 1850 
to 13,381,840 in 1890, and their railroad 
tonnage from an insignificant figure to 
204,659,671 tons. 

Such briefly is the story of the growth 
of the old Northwest under the stimulus 
of these mighty agencies. 
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IiI.—THE NEW NORTHWEST. 
The North west of the fathers of the re- 
publie has long ceased to be that of their 


sons. With the advancing horizon of 
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Western development, the farthest fron- 
tiers of the old Northwest Territory, on 
the Upper Mississippi and Lake Superior, 
have become the eastern base of a new 
Northwest, whose western limits dip into 
the Pacific Ocean. It is a continuation, 
under the same title, of the same wonder- 
ful story of progress; the same drama re- 
peated on another stage, with different 
actors and different scenery, but exhibit- 
ing the play of the same mighty forces. 
The term Northwest is a vaguely relative 
one whose meaning shifts with the point 
of view, but in one of its popular senses 
it is taken to include the group of States 
classified as ‘* Northwestern” in Poor's 
Manual in recent years, and which em- 
braces Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Montana. But this grouping, although 
recognizing the westward expansion of 
the New Nortliwest, as far at least as the 
Rocky Mountains, is an arbitrary one, 
based on no natural lines of cleavage in 
the differentiation of the physical condi- 
tions which influence the movements of 
trade and the course of railroad business 
and construction, and bind communities 
by the tie of common interests. Regard 
being had to these, the railroad systems 
of the trans-Mississippi region, north of 
the line of cotton cultivation, fall natural- 
ly into two broad divisions, corresponding 
locally to marked differences of climate 
and productions, and in a larger way de- 
termined by their geographical relations 
to the great continental lines of rail and 
water transit. Corn, hogs, and winter 
wheat form the characteristic productions 
of that great zone of the central West 
which extends from Ohio westward, and 
includes the Statesof Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska. They form the chief 
elements of the traffie of the railroads 
which traverse them, and which have their 
chief terminal emporia at Chicago and St. 
Louis North of the 44th parallel lies the 
fertile prairie region, whose chief agricul- 
tural staple is that hard spring wheat 
which modern milling processes lave 
placed at the head of the bread cereals, 
and made Minneapolis the seat of the 
greatest milling industry in the world. 
It owes its superior nutritious qualities 
to a law which governs the whole proces- 
sion of commercial flora, of which it is 
the leading representative—that the cul- 
tivated plants reach their highest perfec- 
tion in food qualities near the northern- 





most limits of their growth—a law {o 
which the bright summer sun, the « 
dry atmosphere, and the pure waters 
this inland region lend additional fo 
The cattle which become skeletons on 
plains of Texas are driven north to 
fat on the grasses of the Montana 
Dakota ranges, or the pastures of Min, 
sota, twice as rich in albuminoids as e) 
those of Illinois. The fruits of these no 
ern latitudes are juicier, the potatoes m 
farinaceous, the melons more luscio 
The straw berries, the tomatoes, the butt 
the whole series of field, garden, and da 
products, tell the same story. This | 
wheat belt, following the curves of ni 
summer temperature, extends far no 
of the international boundary, throus 
Manitoba and the Canadian Northwes: 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific a 
tapped by several Americanlines, Wit] 
the United States it embraces the bro 
prairies of Minnesota and the two Dal 
tas. It commands a distinct system 
Eastern trade outlets, on which is based 
a distinct system of local and transcon 
nental railways. Traversing the wh. 
belt of States from Lake Superior and 
Upper Mississippi to the Pacifie Ocea 
they mark it out as an independent d 
trict of commerce and production. It 
this chain of northern border States, wit 
its broad divisions of prairie and mou 
tain and Pacifie States, to which the nan: 
is given of the New Northwest. No oti 
transcontinental belt is so rich in the « 
versity of its physical districts and in tly 
wealth and variety of its productive 1 
sources, 


IV.—THE HEART OF THE NEW NORTHWES1 


Of its three prairie States, Minnesota 
stands first in historical order, in popula 
tién and wealth, and in geographical aud 
commercial importance. Although it con 
tains no mountains, and no elevatio: 
which is more than 1680 feet above th 
ocean, it embraces in its undulating sur 
face the summits of the coterminous ba 
sins of the St. Lawrence, the Mississip)i, 
and the Winnipeg. The head-waters o! 
the latter two almost blend in the pine 
forests of northern Minnesota. On its 
eastern border it holds the termini of th: 
two great converging lines of inland 
water transit, and in its southern and 
western prairie slopes the open entrances 
to the fertile plains which stretch to the 
Rocky Mountains. 
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Of the two mighty arms of the Amer- 
, Mediterranean, one—Lake Michigan 
ps down to the heart of the corn belt, 
latitude 42°, to unite with its great 
tinental system of railroads in mak- 
Chicago the queen of inland com- 
ree: the other, Lake Superior, stretches 
ind, with the 47th parallel as its axis, 
ve than seven degrees of longitude 
t of the meridian of Chicago, to carry 
»-water navigation from Buffalo to 
‘doors of the great northern granary 
the world. Duluth is thus from five 
indred to six hundred miles nearer the 
eat- farms of northwestern Minnesota 
d North Dakota than Chicago; and 
th Dakota, western Lowa, and Nebras- 
are nearer Lake Superior than Lake 
‘higan. Mindful of these things, men 
ser than their generation laid out town 
tes in the early fifties on the shores of 
St. Louis Bay, in anticipation of the big 
that was to rise there with the first 
Minnesota railroad. But a land grant 
made for this purpose in 1856 was invali- 
dated by a clerical fraud, and it was four- 
teen years thereafter before a railroad 
reached Duluth. 
Minnesota was a favored beneficiary 
if that Congressional land-grant policy 
vhich, commencing with the Illinois Cen- 
tral in 1850, did so much to stimulate the 
uilding of railroads throughout the trans- 
Mississippi West, and to make them the 
ulvance-agents of settlement. In 1857, 
the year before its admission to the Un- 
ion, the inchoate State received a splendid 
dowry of land grants for six lines of 
railroads, having a total length of 1300 
miles, which were parcelled out among 
ive companies. At that time the head 
of steamboat navigation on the Missis- 
sippi was much more important than that 
on Lake Superior, so that St. Paul, the 
chief commercial point above St. Louis, 
and its sister city, Minneapolis, the seat 
of a great water-power and of a growing 
lumber industry, were appropriately made 
the termini of most of these early land 
grants. The generous bounty of Con- 
gress, followed by the State in liberal 
grants of swamp-lands, was subsequently 
extended to other lines, most of which 
also terminated in St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis. With the extension of these roads 
westward, and the growth of population 
along their lines, the Twin Cities rapidly 
grew in commercial importance. Min- 
neapolis was the first American city to 
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adopt, in 1872, the Hungarian process in 
grinding wheat. By extracting the nu 
tritious qualities of the hu!l, which had 
previously gone into the bran, it gave a 
new value to the hard spring wheat of 
Minnesota and Dakota, and with still 
more improved processes and the expand 
ing development of the hard-wheat belt, 
its flour-milling industry soon outgrew 
that of any other city in the world. The 
financial collapse of 1857 and other causes 
postponed railroad construction in Min 
nesota until after the close of the war. 
Eventually all these land-grant lines 
south of the latitude of St. Paul, and trav- 
ersing the oldest and most populous 
counties of the State, came into the con 
trol of two Chicago corporations, the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul, and the Chicago 
and Northwestern, which extended their 
two east and west roads from Winona 
and La Crosse into South Dakota. They 
naturally sought to operate all these lines 
in the interest of their long haul to Chi- 
cago, except the Omaha. Its lines, run- 
ning from St. Paul southwest to South 
Dakota and Nebraska, and northeast to 
Lake Superior, form naturally a part of 
the distinctively Northwest system, whose 
main trunks are the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific. 

This situation indicates the supreme 
importance to the Twin Cities and their 
tributary railroad systems of their close 
proximity to the western terminus of 
lake navigation, and of their short-dis- 
tance rail connections with this cheaper 
channel of water transit. The first of 
these was the St. Paul and Duluth Rail 
road, 150 miles long, completed in 1870, 
which thus early furnished the Twin 
Cities with a direct and independent out- 
let upon such lake navigation as then 
existed. The other lines to the head of 
Lake Superior are the débouchures of ex- 
tensive tributary systems of railroads, the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and 
the Omaha. The effect of these Lake 
Superior outlets of the Northwestern sys- 
tem of railroads, when supplemented by 
lines of lake transportation independent 
of Chicago control, was to emancipate 
the two cities and the railroads of the 
New Northwest from dependence on the 
Chicago roads, and to enable the lines 
commanding these shorter hauls to fix 
the rates to Chicago and New York. So 
that, powerful a factor as is this northern 
water route in determining the direction 
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of the trade currents of the Northwest, it 
is still more powerful as a regulator of 
freight rates between the entire West and 
the seaboard. Its influence is felt in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska as well as in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, in New York and Bos- 
ton as well as in San Francisco and Seat- 
tle. It is at St. Paul and Minneapolis 
where these competing railroad systems 
of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan come 
most directly and actively into play. 
Four railroads from 150 to 185 miles long 
connect the two cities with Lake Superior. 
Seven railroads running to Chicago, with 
an average length of 400 miles, compete 
for their business. The Twin Cities thus 
stand at the parting of the ways, with all 
the commercial advantages resulting from 
their command of these rival routes to 
the seaboard. Another regulative factor 
which contributes in no small degree to 
the commercial autonomy of the New 
Nortliwest is the *‘ Soo” road, an extension 
of the Canadian Pacific across northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and reaching out through 
North Dakota to a junction with the Ca- 
nadian Pacific in the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan. It furnishes, especially in 
winter, when navigation in Lake Supe- 
rior is closed by ice, a competing route to 
the seaboard independent of the Chicago 
lines. 

With these commanding advantages of 
position with reference to Eastern outlets, 
and with nineteen lines of railroad, in- 
cluding two great continental systems, 
radiating in every direction throughout 
the immense region which is directly or 
partially tributary to their trade; the 
Twin Cities have an established and rap- 
idly growing importance as a commercial 
centre. St. Paul, the terminal head- 
quarters of the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific, the Omaha, and other lines, 
possesses in common with its neighbor an 
extensive and flourishing jobbing trade, 
and promises, with the growth of a yet 
young packing industry, and with the 
rapid inerease of hog and cattle: produc- 
tion in this Northern zone of nutritious 
animal foods, to become co-extensively 
important as a live-stock market. 

Minneapolis, as an incident of its great 
flour industry, has become the leading 
wheat- market of the West. Its output 
of flour in 1896 was 12,874,000 barrels 
—more than twice its product in 1889. 
Fifteen years ago Chicago was the great 


central wheat-market of the West. |} 
as late as four years ago its wheat 
ceipts were over 50,000,000 bushels. | 
in 1896 they had declined to 19,101 
bushels; while the wheat receipts of \), 
neapolis were 69,568,870 bushels, and t 
of Duluth and Superior 56,607,397 
total of the two cities being 126,176 
bushels, or six times and a half the ( 
cago receipts. These figures tell 
own story of the shifting of the trade . 
rents of the Northwest to their nat 
channels, and go far to explain tli 
markable growth of St. Pau! and Mi: 
apolis from a population of 33,000 in 1s7 
to more than ten times that numbe: 
1897. 


V.—RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT. 


The only one of the five original |] 
grant companies of Minnesota whicli es 
caped the domination of Chicago was at 
first prophetically named the St. Paul and 
Pacific, whose two important lines, 6¢ 
miles in length, extended through t 
central and northwestern parts of 
State to the Red River. It was destined 
to play a leading part in the development 
of the Northwest. Its construction 
pushed far ahead of population or bus 
ness. Hence, while still uncomplet: 
it fell, covered with mortgages, into t 
hands ofa receiver. It was while in this 
condition of insolvency that James J 
Hill, an enterprising merchant of Si 
Paul, conceived the idea of purchasin: 
the discredited bonds of the compan 
held chiefly in Amsterdam. With tle 
aid of leading Montreal capitalists, who 
co-operation he enlisted, he succeeded 
purchasing all the outstanding bon 
of the company at low figures. In 1879 
the company was reorganized under tli 
name of the St. Paul, Minneapolis, a: 
Manitoba. In a few years, under the ag 
gressive policy of its president, Mr. Hi!! 
it covered the wheat-lands of North 
western Minnesota, the Red River Valle: 
and North Dakota with a net-work ©! 
lines so wisely planned that for years i' 
has carried to Minneapolis and Dulutl 
much the larger part of the hard-whea! 
crop of Minnesota and Dakota, whil: 
opening up a new region to the trade 0! 
the Twin Cities. 

In the summer of 1883, St. Paul ani 
Minneapolis were the scenes of parades 
and festivities in celebration of the sub 
stantial completion of the Northern Pa 
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c. and in honor of its president, Henry 
lard, then riding on the top wave of 

prosperity which was at high tide 
over the land. Ten years later an- 
ier popular ovation, attended with still 
ve brilliant pageantry, was given by 
citizens of St. Paul to their fellow- 
townsman Mr. J. J. Hill, in celebration 
the completion of the Great Northern 

Railway to the Pacific coast. A few 
eks afterward the Northern Pacific 
nt down before the financial storm 
‘ich strewed the country with the 

vreeks of great enterprises. A history 

vith a moral was summed up in the dra- 
matie antithesis of these two events. 

The project of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad had been agitated, and exploited 
n Congress, for twenty-five years before 
the work of building it was begun. But 
t did not take a practical shape until J. 
Gregory Smith, president of the Vermont 
Central—who had succeeded to the pres- 
idency of Josiah Perham’s New England 
Company—provided it in 1867 with a di- 
ectory of leading railroad magnates. The 
official surveys made in 1853-4 by Gov- 
ernor Isaac D. Stevens for the route of a 
Pacific railroad from St. Paul to Puget 
Sound had demonstrated its great supe- 
riority over the central and southern 


routes simultaneously explored under the 
direction of Jefferson Davis, Secretary of 


War. The former presented a nearly 
inbroken stretch of cultivable land from 
St. Paul to Seattle. The latter traversed 
immense deserts. But the outbreak of 
the civil war, which precipitated the con- 
struction of the first Pacific railroad, gave 
resistless force to the political considera- 
tions which determined its location on the 
route of the Union and Central Pacific to 
San Francisco. In the temper of Con- 
vress at that time it was easy for their pro- 
jectors to secure not only large land grants 
but enormous money subsidies in aid of 
their construction. The efforts made by 
the promoters of the Northern Pacific to 
secure a like recognition resulted in fail- 
ure, so far as a money subsidy was con- 
cerned. The utmost they could obtain 
was a land grant of twenty alternate sec- 
tions per mile in Minnesota, and of forty 
sections per mile in the territory west of 
this boundary. With only this land grant, 
and the power to issue bonds and mort- 
gages, but with Jay Cooke as its financial 
agent, the Northern Pacific undertook to 
bridge with iron rails—when iron rails 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 572.—3§ 
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cost $100 a ton—the vast voids of wilder- 
ness which then stretched from the head 
of Lake Superior to Puget Sound. The 
herculean task before it was not only to 
build 2300 miles of railroad with borrowed 
money, but to build it by leaps and bounds 
far in advance of settlement, to drag pop- 
ulation in the track of the locomotive, 
and to develop, through the agency of the 
railroad itself, the traffic which was to 
pay the expected returns on the invest- 
ment. After the disastrous experience of 
other land-grant roads, it is a remarkable 
proof of the faith of American and for- 
eign investors in this great enterprise 
that, in spite of the adverse conditions 
under which it was prosecuted, its pro- 
moters were able to command the immense 
sums of money required for its accom- 
plishment. Construction commenced in 
1870, and in the three following years 
450 miles were completed from Duluth to 
Bismarck, on the Missouri River, and 80 
miles at the Pacific end. Then came the 
downfall of Jay Cooke and the financial 
crash of 1873, followed by the first failure 
of the company, from which it was res- 
cued in 1875 by Henry W. Billings, through 
a friendly foreclosure and the issuance of 
$51,000,000 of preferred stock to take up 
$42,000,000 of bonds and other outstand- 
ing obligations. The work of construc- 
tion was suspended for seven years, 
when money was found to resume it. 
Arrangements had been made by Presi- 
dent Billings in 1880 for a loan of 850,- 
000,000, deemed sufficient to complete 
the line, when Henry Villard appeared 
upon the scene, and by a brilliant stock 
operation acquired control of the prop- 
erty. The dramatic celebration of the 
completion of the line in 1883 was fol- 
lowed by his retirement for two years, 
when, with C. F. Oakes as president, he 
resumed and retained control of its pol- 
icy and finances until the panic of 1893 
plunged the compauy a second time into 
bankruptey. When he became its ruling 
power the Northern Pacific had only about 
800 miles of track. When he turned it 
over to receivers in 1893, it was oper- 
ating nearly 4500 miles of main and 
branch lines, besides a leased line from St. 
Paul to Chicago, with an aggregate cap- 
italization of $248,000,000, of which $85,- 
000,000 was preferred and common stock 
and $163,000,000 interest-bearing bonds. 
It had more than realized the dreams of 
its projectors. It had eonquered an em- 
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pire to industry and commerce, but at the 
cost of immense sacrifices to its builders. 
This magnificent monument of their en- 
ergy and courage rested on foundations 
too strong and broad to be more than tem- 
porarily injured by astorm which wrecked 
so many other railroads. Under its re- 
cent reorganization it has a capitalization 
of $311,151,000, of which only $156,000,000 
represents bonds, or $35,581 per mile, the 
interest on which has been reduced from 
about $10,000,000 to $6,000,000 per year. 
Thus relieved,of its overload of fixed 
charges, it has entered upon a career of 
solid and enduring prosperity. 

Its failure in 1893 was nearly coinci- 
dent with the completion of the Great 
Northern to Puget Sound. When Mr. 
Hill took charge of this enterprise, in 1879, 
it had about the same length of track, 
600 miles, as the Northern Pacific at that 
time. It was not until he had ribbed the 
richest wheat districts of Minnesota and 
North Dakota with lateral feeders that, in 
1886, without any land grant beyond the 
limits of Minnesota, he pushed his main 
line westward over the route surveyed by 
Governor Stevens thirty years before, 
reaching Great Falls in 1887, where he 
established a connection with Helena and 
Butte through his Montana Central Di- 
vision. It was not until 1890-92 that, 
from a junction point on this line, north- 
east of Great Falls, he built the Pacific 
extension of the Great Northern to Puget 
Sound upon a route considerably north 
of the Northern Pacific, carefully selected 
for its low grades and natural resources. 
The Great Northern system embraces a 
total length of 4610 miles. It represents 
a total capitalization of less than $29,450 
per mile, and a bonded debt of but $24,- 
230, while all other Pacifie railroads have 
cost from $50,000 to $80,000 per mile. Its 
construction at this low cost was a notable 
achievement, but not remarkable for a 
management which during the eighteen 
years of its control has never failed to 
pay a six per cent. annual dividend on its 
stock, even during the disastrous period 
following 1893—an exceptional experi- 
ence even among the strongest Ameri- 
can railroads. The remarkable thing is 
that its ample revenues are derived from 
a lower rate of taxation on the business 
of the country it serves—or a less freight 
rate per ton per mile—than most of the 
great railroads running west from Chi- 
cago with a much greater tonnage. Re- 


sults like these would not be extrao 
nary for the old railroads which s 
the densely peopled States of the cen: 
West east of the Mississippi, where 
average density of population per sq 
mile is from 31 in Wisconsin to 90 
Ohio; but for a young railroad, rum 
for thousands of miles through new 
sparsely settled States whose average di: 
ity of population in 1890 was less than {i 
persons per square mile,they imply unig 
economies in construction and operat 
The explanation, in part, is simple. ‘J 
Great Northern has been singularly 
tunate in an unbroken unity of cont 
during these eighteen years by a man 
great ability, and in the further adva) 
tage that its affairs have been directed 
from St. Paul instead of New York 
advantage which the commanding ox 
eral in the field, with all his forces und 
his eye and operated under his immedi 
ate direction, has over a general ma 
ging a campaign from his closet in a dis 
tant capital. The financial vicissitudes 
of other railroads have often made then 
the prey of the stock-jobber and the pro 
moter, but the Great Northern has been in 
accessible to the intrigues of Wall Street 
There is, perhaps, no other extensive sys 
tem of railroads so completely identitied 
with the personality of its president. And 
if prominence is given to his name in this 
review of the growth of the New North 
west it is because, as a railroad build 
and ruler, he has been for years the most 
positive and influential personal force in 
shaping the course of its development. 
But it was the early builders of tlie 
Northern Pacific who were the founders 
of this new commercial empire. To them 
belong the honors as well as the harder 
lot of the pioneer. This great enterprise 
was ten years in advance of its younger 
rival in carrying settlement along its 
route in Dakota and through the valleys 
and ranges of the foot-hills and mountains 
beyond. Although, under the pressure 
of financial and other considerations, i! 


l 


devoted its attention chiefly to the region :% 
west of the Missouri, which it has peopled A 


with prosperous communities along its 
line, it has not entirely neglected its op 
portunities for expansion over the rich 
wheat-lands of northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota, where it has 1500 of its 4300 
miles of railroad. The Great Northern 
has 2500 miles of railroad spread over this 
prairie region, connected with Lake Su 
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ior by two outlets from St. Cloud and 
win Cities. The two roads carry most 

the product of the hard-wheat belt to 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 


| —_ARTERIES TO THE ATLANTIC AND 
THE PACIFIC. 

fo handle the enormous grain tonnage 

ich pours lakeward through these chan- 

s. the docks of Duluth and Superior are 
equipped with eighteen mammoth eleva- 
tors. with a total capacity of 24,650,000 
bushels,governed by asystem of inspection 
established by the State of Minnesota, so 
rigid that its grades are accepted without 
question in every market in the country. 
Of the wheat of this Northwestern region, 
about 57,000,000 bushels are ground into 
flour at. the mills in Minneapolis, whose 
brands are household words throughout 
\merica and Europe. A large proportion 
of this flour, with an additional output at 
Duluth and Superior of 8,000,000 barrels 
a year, is shipped by the lake route. But 
grain and flour are not the only cargoes 
of the large fleet of steamboats now em- 
ployed in the traffic from the head of Lake 
Superior. The output of iron ore from 
the mines of St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
of which Duluth is the capital, has grown 
from 880,000 tons in 1890 to 3,990,169 in 
1896, while that of this year is estimated 
at 5,500,000 tons. The vessels laden with 
erain and iron ore bring back at low rates 
cargoes of coal and merchandise for the 
distributing centres of the Northwest. 
The rapid and enormous growth of this 
traffic is indicated by the statement that 
in 1881 the total freight which passed 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal was 
1,567,741 tons, and that in 1896 it had 
risen to 16,239,601 tons during 222 days 
of navigation, which is nearly twice the 
tonnage which passed through the Suez 
Canal in 1895 in 365 days of unobstruct- 
ed navigation. Among the items which 
made up this total were 63,256,463 bushels 
of wheat and 8,882,858 barrels of flour, 
all from the fields and mills of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. Prior to 1888 all the 
traffic of Lake Superior was controlled by 
the Eastern trunk lines and by Chicago 
companies, which owned and controlled 
all lake transportation, including that on 
Lake Superior. Rates on east and west 
bound freight were made in the interest 
of the Chicago system of railroads. In 
that year the Great Northern established 
the Northern Steamship Company, with 
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six modern steel steamers of 3000 tons 
each, operating from West Superior to 
Buffalo. It was thus instrumental in 
emancipating the northern trade route 
from the control of these opposing inter- 
ests, and in bringing about the large re- 
duction of freight rates which has re- 
sulted from the competition of the two 
systems, from the increasing volume of 
business, and the enlarged and improved 
lake shipping. Theschedule rates on first- 
class freights, such as dry-goods from New 
York to St. Paul, have fallen during the 
last ten years from 101 to 75 cents, but in 
fact to much lower rates. Grain rates 
from Duluth to New York have declined 
during the same time from 12 to 54 cents 
per bushel, and to even less at certain 
seasons. The enlargement of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal, completed in 1896, will 
be followed by improvements in the car- 
rying capacity and character of the Lake 
Superior shipping which will tend to di- 
minish still more the cost of lake trans- 
portation. A still further reduction of 
through grain rates will result from the 
recent construction by the Great North- 
ern of a great steel elevator of 3,500,000 
bushels’ capacity at Buffalo. It has al- 
ready broken down the elevator pool at 
that point, which has levied heavy tolls 
on all Western grain shipments. It will 
reduce the elevator charges, and protect 
the hard spring wheat of Minnesota and 
Dakota from being deteriorated by mix- 
ture with inferior grades of other dis- 
tricts, thus preserving its value for mill- 
ing’ purposes until it reaches the Eastern 
or European miller. 

Not content with these improvements 
in the traffic conditions of the northern 
lake route, the Great Northern has con- 
verted the cool expanse of the long stretch 
of inland sea from Duluth to Buffalo into 
a favorite route of summer pleasure trav- 
el by putting on two magnificent passen- 
ger-steamships, equal in architecture and 
equipment to the finest of the first-class 
Atlantic steamships. It is a fitting com- 
plement of the transportation service on a 
water route which terminates in beautiful 
Minnesota, whose seven thousand lakes 
abound in pleasant summer resorts, and 
whose railroad systems traverse the pic- 
turesque mountain scenery of Montana 
and Washington, and lead to that most 
wonderful of wonderlands, Yellowstone 
Park. 

From 1880 to 1895 the railroad mileage 
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of this group of Northwestern States in- 
creased from 5278 to 18,704 miies, of 
which the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific furnish nearly one-half. As 
territorially distributed, 11,580 miles of 
this total belong to the three prairie 
States, 6117 miles being in Minnesota. A 
brief citation of statistical data will suf- 
fice to show how the growth of these six 
States of the New Northwest has been 
stimulated by railroads. From 1880 to 
1890 their population increased from 
1,237,615 to 2,693,054. It is significant of 
the headship of Minnesota in this rail- 
bound federation of States that it con- 
tains nearly half the pepulation of the 
entire group and two-thirds of its urban 
nopulation, the greater part of which lat- 
t.r is concentrated at the termini of its 
railway systems in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Duluth. 


VilL—OTHER STATES OF THE NORTHWEST. 


In 1870, when the plough had scarcely 
broken the virgin soil of Dakota, Minne- 
sota contained 46,500 farms, with an im- 
proved acreage of. 2.322.000, mostly in 
wheat. In 1890 the number of farms 
in Minnesota and the two Dakotas had 
grown to 194,620, with 22,745.000 acres 
improved. Of this area, 13,223,993 acres 
were in cereals, two-thirds being in wheat. 
Although the cereal area of the three 
States was but 9.44 per cent. of that of 
the United States, its wheat acreage 
was 25 per cent. of the total for the 
Union. In North Dakota, where wheat 
reigns with almost undivided sway, if oc- 
cupies 83.74 per cent. of the total area; in 
South Dakota, where it divides its ascen- 
dency with Indian corn, 61 per cent. ; in 
Minnesota it has fallen to 53.56 per cent. 
For experience has cured the farmers of 
the older portions of the State of that 
exclusive reliance on this single staple 
which, for a hundred years, has charac- 
terized the earlier stages of agricultural 
settlementin the Northwest in its advance 
from the valley of the Genesee, in New 
York, to that of the Red River of the 
North, and even to the far-away fields of 
the Palouse country in Washington. The 
most prosperous agricultural districts of 
Minnesota are the southern counties, where 
mixed farming prevails, and where the 
products of the dairy form the leading 
staple; but armed with the labor-saving 
machinery which enables one man on 
these level prairie farms to do what was 
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the work of four thirty years ago, whea: 
will long remain the ruling crop of ¢)) 
hard-wheat belt, in spite of the low pric, 
resulting from the reduced cost of py, 
duction and the competition of the ; 
and widening sources of supply w 
have been opened to the markets of 
world by improved means of transpo 
tion. But the improvident system o 
clusive wheat-culture in northern Mi: 
sota and North Dakota is rapidly gi) 
way to more intelligent and profita 
methods of farming. Stock-raising }\as 
already become an important branch of 
agricultural industry in these districts, 
and to this result the president of the 
Great Northern has signally contributed 
by the free distribution, years ago, among 
the farmers on his lines, of the best breeds 
of cattle, raised on his own farm 
St. Paul. 

Montana, rich in mineral treasures 
has but a limited tilled area, but immens 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep ar 
supported chiefly by the wild grass of its 
ranges. Oregon and Washington hay 
a considerable agricultural development 
counting, in 1890, 43,586 farms with 2,170) 
000 acres of improved land, largely « 
voted to wheat, of which the yield is fa 
in excess of that of the prairie States 
The mineral wealth of the Northwest is 
distributed throughout the entire grou) 
Within the last fifteen years large bodies 
of the most valuable iron ore have bee: 
discovered and developed in northeaste: 
Minnesota, near Duluth, and their out 
put this year will exceed half a million 
tons. Dakota possesses immense bodies 0! 
lignite, which furnishes the farmers wit): 
cheap fuel, and the gold product of he 
Black Hills mines now exceeds $7,000,000 
per year. Montana in her dividend-pa) 
ing mines of metal is the foremost of tli 
mining States. In its gold and silve: 
product it is second in rank, but its cop 
per output exceeds that of all the other 
States. In Idaho, Oregon, and Washing 
ton mining operations are as yet limited 
but their products of silver, lead, iron 
and coal indicate a large development in 
the future. The great pine forests o! 
northern Wisconsin stretch through 
northern Minnesota to the sources 0! 
the Mississippi, and with 60,000,000, 00 
feet of pine timber yet uncut, furnisl 
4,300,000,000 feet of lumber per year fo: 
consumption in the Mississippi Valle) 
States. Immense forests of pine, fir, and 
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edar form one of the chief resources of 
Washington and Oregon, whose thriving 
imber industry, now supported chiefly 
a large ocean and local trade, already 
nds a considerable market east of the 
Rockies, and when the prices of lumber 
rise with the diminishing supply of East- 
rm pine, must command an extensive 
irket in the prairie States. There is no 
other transcontinental belt so strong in 
ie elements of productive industry. 


( 


VIIL—RECOVERY OF PROSPERITY 

The speculative activity which pre- 
vailed throughout the country in 1880 to 
1893 received an extraordinary impetus 
throughout these six Northwestern States 
by the enormous expenditures involved 
in the construction during that period of 
13.000 miles of railroad; by the heavy 
tide of immigration that flowed upon 
their tracks; by the opening of 108,000 
new farms and the building up of cities 
along their routes. The chief centres of 
‘this speculative excitement were the cities 
of Minnesota at the eastern and of Wash- 
ngton at the western termini of the two 
creat transcontinental railways. The 
population of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
quadrupled in ten years, their joint pop- 
ilation in 1890 being 300,000. Duluth 
erew from a village to a city of 33,000 in 
habitants. It has now 60,000. 
the terminus of the Northern Pacific, and 
a score of other rival cities, sprang up on 
Puget Sound to dispute the established 
importance of Seattle. The depression 
following this speculative strain of ex- 
citement was more severely felt in this 
Northwestern belt than elsewhere. The 
general collapse of inflated real - estate 
values wiped out a number of premature 
or prospective terminal cities on Puget 
Sound, and ‘many millions of fictitious 
wealth in suburban town lots in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Duluth. The three 
Minnesota cities have passed through this 
crucial period of liquidation, purged of 
what was forced and fictitious in their 
marvellous growth, and stronger than 
before in their relative commercial impor- 
tance among the cities of the West. 

Contrary to the prevailing impression, 
these four years of prostration and disas- 
ter were but little felt by the farmers of 
the Northwest. The decline in real-estate 
valués has been almost wholly confined 
to the cities. There has been no sensible 
fall in the price of farm-lands. In south- 
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ern Minnesota, where mixed farming 
prevails, the farmers have been prosper- 
ous through all the hard times, and al- 
though pinched by the low prices of their 
chief product for several years, the wheat 
farmers as a class have more than held 
their own. They have been enormously 
better off than the industrial classes in 
the cities. The foreclosures which have 
strewn the cities with wrecks of former 
fortunes have very rare in the 
country. With the return, at least tem- 
porarily, of higher prices for their pro- 
ducts, the farmers of the Northwest are 
enjoying a period of prosperity which is 
reflected in the cities. 

A careful estimate places the market 
value of the crops just harvested in the 
three prairie States approximately as 
follows: 


been 


EE, cctecewrensdeunesen® 
North Dakota 
South Dakota.. 


Total..... 


$105,000.000 
60,000,000 
40,000,000 


. $205,000,000 


which is equal to an average of about 
$900 for each farm in the three States, 
without counting the revenues from 
hogs, cattle, sheep, butter, milk, eggs, ete. 
IX.—FUTURE OF THE NEW NORTHWEST. 

It is a safe prediction that, of whatever 
prosperity isin store for the United States, 
a large relative share will fall to this New 
Northwest; for it is yet in its infancy of 
development. In 1890 the total acreage 
of Minnesota farms, improved and unim- 
proved, was 18,603,654, leaving at least 
20,000,000 acres of fertile soil still unoc- 
cupied. The farms of the two Dakotas, 


including their unimproved acreage, em- 
brace only 19,000,000 of the 90,000,000 
acres in these States, most of which is 


arable. Nota tithe of the mineral wealth 
of the mountain States has been develop- 
ed. Alaska, reached by numerous steam- 
ship lines from Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Portland, with its boundless wealth of 
auriferous rivers and mountains, is an 
outpost of this Northwest belt. Large 
areas of fertile but arid land in Montana, 
Washington, and northwestern Dakota, 
now useful only as pastures for cattle and 
sheep, may easily be converted into fruit- 
ful fields by a scientific system of irri- 
gation, for which’ nature affords abun- 
dant facilities in the mountain streams 
and in the Artesian basins which under- 
lie the Dakota plains. The areas adapted 
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to agriculture in other sections of the 
United States are so largely oceupicd tiat 
immigration will be turned perfcerce to 
these broad expanses of fertile plain and 
valley in the New Northwest. And he 
would not be a too sanguine prophet who, 
taking into view all the progressive forces 
in operation in this field, should estimate 
its probable population at 10,000,000 in 
1910. Hereafter, as heretofore, the rail- 
road locomotive will furnish the “ pillar 
of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night” which is to guide the great exodus 
of the poor from the crowded communi- 
ties of the Old World and the New into 
this promised land. 

In aid of this upbuilding of the New 
Northwest, new commercial forces are in 
process of evolution. For it lies within 
that natural track of interoceanic com- 
merce which is determined by the shorter 
and quicker lines of land and ocean transit 
in high north latitudes, and by the direc- 
tion of our inland deep waterways. There 
is no serious obstacle in the way of the 
scheme now being agitated, and which is 
receiving the attention of Congress, for 
ship-canals which will extend deep-water 
navigation from New York and Montreal 
to the head of Lake Superior. 

It is among the possibilities of a not 
very distant future that the ships which 
carry the wheat and cattle of the North- 
west to Liverpool will load at Duluth in- 
stead of at New York. But events are 
not waiting on this remote achievement. 
The foreign trade of this country is in- 
significant by contrast with the stupen- 
dous proportions of its inland commerce, 
which forms nine-tenths of the whole; 
and the same facilities of cheap and 
speedy transit to which it owes its enor- 
mous magnitude iend to make its interior 
cities the chief centres of its distribution. 
Even foreign iraports run in widening 
volumes past the seaboard cities in bond 
to the interior custom-houses. So the 
teas of China and Japan tend to seek 
their central markets in the leading 
Western cities, reached by the Pacific 
railroads. This circumstance marks the 
probable future course of Asiatic trade. 
That trade is destined to reach proportions 
not nowcaleulable. The Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern, as well as the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany, have formed close alliances with 
trans- Pacific steamship lines for traffic 


connections with Asiatic ports, and «ye 
looking forward to the completion of {)\. 
Siberian Railway for the extension of 
their passenger service to this new ro 

of travel around the globe. Seattle. ‘I's 
coma, and Portland have a distinct 4( 
vantage over San Francisco as entre dts 
of this Asiatic trade, in that they are se 
eral undred miles nearer the seaports of 
Chiue Japan, and Siberia. But Asiatic 
enterprise is running ahead of American 
in the development of proper trade 1 
tions between the two continents. Wit! 
in the brief period since Minnesota 
“ame a State, Japan has broken her a 
cient shell of semi-barbarie isolation, })as 
adopted the instruments and methods o{ 
European civilization, and become an i» 
portant maritime power. The Japan Mail 
Steamship Company, known as the Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha, operates a fleet of 83 
steamships, besides hundreds of coasters 
and junks, its tonnage exceeding that of 
any other company in the world except 
one. Its lines extend to all the ports of 
China and Japan, to the Russian Vlad 
vostok, to Australia, Honolulu, Calcutta 
and Seattle. With this great Oriental 
steamship company the Great Northern 
has entered into a contract for its freig|it 
and passenger service. The heavy subsi 
dies it receives and the small wages paid 
to Japanese sailors enable this company 
to carry cargoes at rates so low as to 
open for the first time prospects of a 
large exportation of cereals and other 
products of the Pacific slope to China and 
Japan. Considerable cargoes of flour 
have already been shipped to these coun- 
tries from Washington and Oregon, and 
a recent order for 500,000 barrels from 
Hong-kong indicates a rapid expansion 
of the trade. A very limited consump- 
tion of wheat per capita by the immense 
seaboard population of the Asiatic Orient 
would absorb the entire surplus of the 
Pacific States. This new market, once 
opened, will be capable of immense exten 
sion. China, too, since the drubbing s\i 
recently received from her island neig): 
bor, shows new evidences of awakeniiy 
from her sleep of centuries; and when 
she shall join hands with Japan in her 
forward march along the ways of moder: 
civilization, no section of the United States 
will profit more from the opening of this 
new field to American trade and enter 
prise than the New Northwest. 


ea 





A HOLIDAY EPISODE. 


BY JOHN C 


‘AMMY PRAGUE —a fine, dignified 
s surname, undeniably. The *Sam- 
’ part of it was a corruption of the 
Scriptural designation which in the an- 
it days would have compelled rever- 
e. The liberty thus taken with the 

i's high christening was due mainly to 

at the scientists call ‘‘ environment.” 
Had he been born in the midst of luxury, 

e might have carried the prophet’s title 
th all its sonorousness from his bap- 
tism to his funeral. 

But Sammy Prague was born in a ten- 
ement-house, third floor, on Babb Street, 

the Poor Quarter. Ask for Babb Street 

any uptown resident, and he would 
robably shake his head and say: “I 
don't recall it. Try the directory.” 

And yet Babb Street was named and 
populated when Monument Place and 
the Arcade were a part of the unimproved 
common. The newer city grew away 
from the Poor Quarter, as a thrifty young 
tree grows away from the brambly thick- 
et and the shadows. 

But Sammy was not responsible for the 


rickety plank walks and weather-beaten 


shacks of Babb Street; no more for its 
veneral squalor, its low human denizens, 

‘its bad sanitation. His father was a 
theoretical mechanic, a practical loafer, 
and a beer-guzzler to the extent of his 
The mother was a feeble body 
vho had seen better days—not so very 
ng ago either, though already half-for- 
gotten by her, owing to the peculiarly be- 
numbing influence of her surroundings. 

Eleven years of married poverty and 
domestic monotony had brought her five 
children, and recalled three of them—vic- 
tims of local epidemics and insufficient 
The two that were ‘‘ spared’ were 
Sammy and Betty, the first aged six, and 
other four. The mother had just 
enough of the light of self-consciousness 
left to sometimes feel a twinge of bitter 
ness at the thought of these two having 
een spared for any special or beneficent 
purpose. But she had grown too callous 
to brood much even over that. 

The girl baby had been named Betty 
off-hand. To have called her Elizabeth 
vould have sounded like mockery, and 
the mother—for the moment made tender 
by physical suffering—could not see whiy 


means. 


care, 


the 


OCHILTREE. 


the poor little innocent should be made 
the handle of a communistic satire. 
they waived the sarcasm of entering the 
wee figure in the register of ‘‘ God's her 
itage,” and called her plain Betty. 

The father impotently spelled his name 
“Tomas Prag” 


So 


only three times, how 
ever, in as many years. Twice he had 
signed contracts to do work: the other 
time he transferred a little home in the 
suburbs to John Dye, the beer-seller. 
Prague's early schooling had been defi- 
cient, and his habits were never such as 
to bring him in contact with 
thoughtful associates. On the contrary, 
they tended to make him indolent and 
socialistic. 

Neither of the parental Pragues had 
enough spirit to show much temper. Per- 
haps this was in one sense a mercy to the 
children. Their tender bodies were hard- 
ly ever subject to painful inflictions. 

There in consequence a sort of 
humdrum tranquillity in the Prague 
household, which might be explained 
either as domestic concord or moral stag 
nation, according to the philanthropic 
point of view. Anyway, Tom Prague 
was regarded by his acquaintances as a 
mere cipher, and although the pair were 
not necessarily ill-mated, the combination 
could hardly be called ‘** happy ” enough 
to amount to a case of conjugal unity. 

All this may seem to be a waste of at 
tention upon a family of so little note. 
The Christian theorist, however, might 
justify some such prelude on the ground 
that any four souls are entitled, in the eye 


books or 


was 


of God, to as much concern as any other 
four Put it in that way, then, 
and let us follow these four for a little 
while. 

It was the day before Christmas in the 
Prague apartment, third floor, tenement 
house, Babb Street. ‘‘ At the 
mother and her two children. 

Sammy could distinetly recall two of 
the past Christmases, but Betty could 
only remember one. They talked the 
matter over, these two, that evening. 
Sammy had been uptown, and had seen a 
thousand inaccessible gifts and treasures. 
He had coveted them all in a general 
way, and some of them in a very particu 
lar Way. Not that he wanted to possess 


souls. 


home,” 
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them dishonestly; for, strange as it may 
seem, the poor child had learned long 
since to regard all rare and beautiful 
things as unattainable—so far as he and 
Petty were concerned. So his coveting 
extended no further than fancying how 
glorious it would be to possess certain 
desirable and needed things. Beyond 
this the lad looked at the matter in a 
kind of philosophic way—as did even lit- 
tle Betty. And if there is any man or 
woman in this Christian land who could 
have heard without shedding tears these 
two children, with their pinched bodies 
and hungry souls, that Christmas eve, 
revelling gleefully in the prospective en- 
richment of other children — without a 
shadow of a hope of participating in such 
happiness themselves—could have seen 
them and heard them, I say, without be- 
traying any feeling, then that man or 
woman must have been very stony-heart- 
ed indeed. 

Yet there was one—and a woman!— 
who sat near enough to hear it all, with 
eyes as dry as dust, and a soul as heedless 
as a miser’s pity. It was the children’s 
mother. Perhaps it was because she was 
so busy stitching that she failed to catch 
the drift of their talk. Still, when Betty 
ran to her and joyously attempted to re- 
produce a portion of Sammy’s descrip- 
tions, she merely said, without a quiver 
of emotion in her tone: 

‘**La, yes, deary; I know all about it. 
Now go let Sammy tell you some more, 
and don’t pester me; I’m busy.” 

She was trying to stitch up a big rent 
in Betty's shoe with a common needle 
and a piece of coarse linen thread that 
she had pulled from an old garment. 
Not a glimmer of moisture dimmed her 
eye. Her heart had grown tougher than 
the leather in the little old shoe. She 
too had learned to look at such things 
** philosophically.” 

A little later in the evening the father 
came slouching in. The weather had 
been so fine for a month or so that it 
really looked as if God had “ tempered 
the wind to the shorn lambs.” But a 
cold wave had struck the city, and was 
to-night spreading consternation in the 
tenement quarters. 

Sammy and Betty noticed that their fa- 
ther carried something large and heavy, 
wrapped in a newspaper. He sat down 
on a squeaky fragment of a chair near 
the cheerless little ‘‘cannon” stove and 


rested his burden on his knees. 1 
children ran to him and looked wonde, 
ingly and expectantly at the bun 
They marvelled if it might be a for-s 
Christmas gift, and were consumed 
curiosity to see for themselves. 

Prague enjoyed their bewilderm: 
and placing his big red hands protect; 
ly on the parcel, sat grinning in a |): 
imbecile way, and gazing silently at 
stove. The woman was still trying 
stitch at the shoe, although it was ero 
ing so dark that she had to feel her 
partly. Noticing her husband's actions 
and feeling some curiosity herself, si, 
dropped her hands in her lap and said 

‘** Well, where’s the use o’ foolin’ 
children? Tell ‘em what you got in tha 
paper, and be done with it.” 

‘* Is it somep’n to eat?” queried Samn 
whose gnawing hunger made him fo) 
the time forget his still-born Christmas 
anticipations. Betty’s quick attenti 
showed that her brother's question 
stirred a responsive pang in her empty 
little stomach. 

Tom Prague, with a beery and othe: 
wise expressionless smile, began slow 
to unroll the bundle. Presently the 
erated object lay before them. It 
only a big lump of soft coal. The chil 
dren laughed, in a sickly, disappointed 
way. The father, with a weak and silly 
attempt to look merry, proceeded to re 
kindle the dead fire. A faint shadow flit 
ted over the wan face of the mother «as 
she said, 

‘* Are we to have any supper?” 

‘*Funny question for the cook to ask, 
said Tom Prague, evasively. 

‘*The cook can’t make a meal out of a 
lump of soft coal,” was the wife’s retort 

The *‘ provider” had nothing more to 
add. He finally managed to start the 
fire, and breaking up the lump of coa 
threw part of it on the blaze. Then there 
was silence in the room for several min 
utes. The four were thinking — each 
after his own fashion. At last the still- 
ness was broken by some one quietly sob- 
bing. It was Betty. The father turned 
to her rather sharply and asked what was 
the matter. 

‘*?m—I’m—hungry,” said the child 

Tom Prague got up and went out 
There was half an hour of vacillating 
between suspense and hope, during whic! 
Sammy resumed his account of the love 
ly Christmas things in the shop windows 
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1 on the counters; though he had seen 
nparatively little of the latter, owing 
the vigilance of the door-tenders, the 
cial police, and the ‘* spotters,” a part 
whose joint duty it was to keep out the 
eet waifs and make them ‘* move on.” 
Little Betty actually dried her tears 
der the spell of Sammy’s childish elo- 
ence and enthusiasm. Hungry, desti- 


e, and hopeless, and yet cheered by the 
ought of what would bring happiness 
» others! 

Prague came in with a loaf of bread 


id half 


or 
1 


a baked chicken. He had a 
ved look on his face that was un- 
al with him. The wife and mother 
ioticed it, and speculated on it vaguely. 
But the children were too full of glee to 
otice anything but the bread and the 
rich brown prospect of cold chicken. 
Five minutes later, when the four were 
seated around thesmall, weak-legged table, 
eady to begin munching, a shuffle of 
leavy footsteps sounded on the stairs. 

The woman instinctively glanced at 
her husband. His face was mottled with 
vhite and livid spots, and he looked 
strangely worried. The children, too, 
were startled—more by the conduct of 
their father than by the steps outside. 
Both of them looked at the chicken, as if 
they feared it would hop away on its soli- 
tary drumstick. 

The next moment there 
knock at the door 

‘*Come in,” said Prague, whose face had 
again settled into a dogged expression. 

The door opened and a policeman en- 
tered, followed closely by chubby Joe 
Flick, the baker and restaurateur. 

‘‘There’s the stuff now,” exclaimed 
lick, disregarding the usual polite forms 
of greeting, and pointing at the things on 
the table. 

Prague rose, and holding up one hand 
deprecatingly, said, 

‘*Say no more, Flick; I'll go with you.” 

He put on his hat, and telling the of- 
licer he was ready, tried to stop further 
sabble by making nervous gestures and 
crimaces, 

‘‘T want my goods,” said the blunt lit- 
tle tradesman, as he walked to the table 
and reached for the chicken and bread. 
Betty began to cry, and Sammy bristled 
ip, fork in hand, as if to resist the intru- 
sion. The mother sat motionless and si- 
lent, a picture of sullen despair. 

The policeman, though accustomed to 
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harrowing scenes, began to remonstrate 
with Flick. 

‘*Tt’s mine, ain’t it?” protested the baker. 

‘* What if it is?” said the officer. ‘* Look 
at them hungry kids.” 

‘**T’ve got hungry kids o’ my own to look 
after an’ feed,” said Flick. 

‘ Leave the stuff, I say, and I'll pay for 
it,” ordered the policeman. 

** Allright, if you'll stand good,” agreed 
the man of business, as he replaced the ar 
ticles on the table. The three then went 
out leaving the mother and 
her. little ones to feast on the pilfered 
supper. 

Christmas morning came, with its man- 
ifold blessings and its inscrutable dispen 
sations; with its crisp sunshine and its 
merry bells; its gifts and its deprivations ; 
its realized dreams and its bitter awaken- 
ings; its joyous laughter and its hopeless 
tears; its fulfilled expectations and its 
yearnings; its surfeited happiness and its 
recurring sorrows—sorrows now intensi- 
fied by the yule-tide’s vivid and mocking 
contrasts ! 

The Babb Street patrolman had report- 
ed the case of the Prague family to the 
Friendly Mission. And about the time 
when the well-fed justice on Dogberry 
Row was giving Tom Prague his work- 
house sentence, the Mission representa- 
tives entered the third-floor tenement, and 
found two shivering children breaking 
their fast on the meagre residue of the 
stolen supper. Both the little souls were 
crying bitterly. The fire was out, and the 
mother lay stark and cold in the wretched 
bed, having died in the bleak midnight of 
‘heart failure.” 

I record one of the most beautiful and 
touching incidents in all human experi- 
ence in the fact that when these two sor- 
rowing little souls were being driven along 

3road Street that Christmas forenoon, on 

their way to the Orphans’ Home, the thing 
that came nearest mitigating their woes 
was the sight of hundreds of happy 
children showing one another their holi- 
day treasures and exchanging congratula- 
tions. 

Of course none of that joyous throng 
had a thought of the two little tear-stain- 
ed faces that beamed through an unspeak- 
able sorrow out upon them from the cab 
windows. Let us believe that if they had 
only known it their innocent jubilation 
would have been chastened by a senti- 
ment quite as exalting. 


together, 
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THE MERCHANT PRINCESS. 


BY RICHARD 8. SPOFFORD 


I. 


( BABY fair, what visions rare, with mingled pride and hope, 
Affection builds, while fancy gilds thy future’s horoscope! 
What histories, what mysteries, with brimming smiles and tears, 

On paths of fate thy steps await within the circling years! 


Thy life at spring, no sweeter thing the boastful earth can show, 
Whose skies serene above us lean, whose flowers bloom below: 
Nor gentler sense of innocence was in their raptured eyes 
Whose feet once trod the hills of God and walked in paradise. 





Ah, child, with thine what fortunes twine, while yet upon her knee 
Thy mother smiles, and so beguiles thy speechless infancy! 

What varied hands of many lands—though now ‘tis but a span— 
Their labor give that thou mayst live thy life’s appointed plan! 


Il. 


On prospering gales a vessel sails: his watch the sailor keeps 

With homesick dreams as starlight streams along the solemn deeps; 
The wealth she boasts of Indian coasts for thee ‘twas sought and won, 
For thine and thee, that thou mayst see no shade ‘neath fortune’s sun, 


Where rough waves roar on Labrador as treacherous fog-banks rise, 
And wet and wan the fisherman his patient calling plies 

(While sweet dreams still thy slumbers fill—sweet be they evermore!), 
There all for thee the bounteous sea gives up its shining store. 


That thou mayst wear stuffs rich and rare with Orient colors wrought, 
And fabries fine of strange design in Persian markets bought, 

Swart Arabs rein the camel train from sun-steeped Ispalan, 

And Cairo waits at all her gates the sumptuous caravan. 


His island deeps the diver sweeps for pearls to braid thy hair, 

And tawny hands search torrid sands for gems which thou shalt wear: 
No bride e’er sate in richer state with outland wonders wed 

When argosies from distant seas Venetian captains led. 


UL. 


To deck thy breast, at love’s behest, with bud and blossom rare, 

When years are flown, and thou art grown with girlhood’s graces fair, 
Boon Summer smiles in all her isles, and "mid the mountain snows 
By glaciers set, ungathered yet, the Alpine violet blows. 


His cradled sleep good angels keep whose manhood's breast shall thrill 
, With love's excess thy days to bless, and love’s sweet fate fulfil! 
Though far it lies in sweet surmise, the future all unknown, 

Yet shall he come to lead thee home and claim thee for his own. 


Nor wind that blows, nor wave that flows, where’er the sailors haunt, 
By tropic strand, or austral land, or coasts of the Levant, 
But owns the truth that thou, in sooth, now lapped in dimpled ease, 
Rulest serene a sceptred queen, the Mistress of the Seas! 





A FABLE 


FOR 


YOUTHS. 


BY ALICE DUER. 


ANY years since there was a coun- 

\ try by the sea where the fields were 
vays green aud the sky was always 
ie, and only the water varied from blue 
Once countless shepherds and 
epherdesses had tended their flocks on 

e gentle slopes, but gradually they had 

own fewer and fewer, for, like every 

her, this country had one serious ob- 
ction. 

A short distance from the shore there 

as a rock, and here, whenever the moon 
shone, a mermaid sat and sang. So charm- 
ng was she that almost all the shepherds, 
sooner or later, wished to visit the rock. 
Many were drowned in the attempt, while 
those who reached it seldom cared to re- 
turn, so the shepherdesses thought very 
ittle of the beautiful pastures, but urged 
the men away, until only two of all the 
host were left—a shepherd and a shep- 
herdess. 

She staid because she loved him, and 
he because he was the victim of one ab- 
sorbing idea—to find the woman who 
could make him happy. 


» green. 


It was all very well in his youth to 
spend the evenings playing upon pipes 
with the other shepherds on the hill, but 
he worried a great deal about his old age, 


and he felt he ought to settle down. For 
this reason he was seeking the woman 
who could make him happy. 

He had been so much occupied in 
searching for her among the shepherdess- 
es that he had had no time to think about 
the mermaid; but now, although he was 
almost convinced that the shepherdess 
who loved him was in every way suited 
to him, he thought it weuld be safer to 
interview the mermaid once before he 
made up his mind definitely. 

Perhaps he would never have gone to 
the rock at all, for he found himself grow- 
ing very fond of the little shepherdess 
when he was left alone with her, if she 
had not had the misfortune to lose one of 
her sheep. She was a careful little soul, 
and the loss preyed upon her mind. All 
the day she went about looking very sad, 
and described in detail again and again 
exactly where she had last seen the wool- 
ly wanderer. 

In the evening they were idling by the 
shore. The moon was full, and made a 


wide white way straight to the rock where 
the mermaid was sitting singing; and this 
is the song that she sang: 
Pleasant to sit and sing 
In the midst of a rippling sea, 
To a tune that the breezes bring, 
To a time that the waves decree. 
‘Tis a song that the fish approve, 
And the sea-birds take a part, 
But therein is never a word of love, 
For a mermaid has no heart. 


The swing of the song was still in his ears 
when he heard the little shepherdess say- 
ing: 

‘*T should know it anywhere. It had 
a blue ribbon round its neck, and I saw it 
where the woods meet the fields, and. . 

With an exclamation he sprang to his 
feet and plunged into the sea, swimming 
straight and strong up the moonlight. 

‘* May I sit on the rock too?” he asked, 
shaking the water out of his hair. 

The mermaid looked at him and smiled. 

‘I don’t think you may,” she said. 
‘*You look as if you would be trouble- 
some and want me to love you.” 

‘‘Indeed you need not be afraid of 
that,” answered the shepherd, with some 
asperity. ‘‘I don’t think you even so 
marvellously pretty.” 

‘That's such an old, old game,” said 
the mermaid; and then, seeing that he 
looked annoyed, she added, insinuatingly, 
‘‘but you play it better than most peo- 
ple.” 

‘* Perhaps because I care about it less,” 
returned the shepherd, whose, methods, 
though crude, had a certain ability. 

‘*You will care more by-and-by,” said 
the mermaid, who was evidently a bold 
person. 

‘**T don’t think I shall,” said he. ‘‘I 
love a little shepherdess who lives on the 
shore.” 

‘*Then why did you leave her to come 
here?” asked the mermaid. 

He felt that the lady had the best of 
the argument, but he answered: ‘‘I am 
fond of swimming. I am going back to 
her now.” 

‘*Good-night!” said the mermaid. “I 
hope for your sake she has found her 
sheep.” 

He had scarcely slid into the water 
when she called him back. She made 
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him swim round the rock until his back 
was to the moon, and the light shone full 
on her face. Then she looked at him for 
a whole minute. 

‘Don't you think me at all pretty?” 
she said, plaintively. 

The shepherd’s answer is not recorded. 

He went back and told the little shep- 
herdess all about it. He said that the 
mermaid was an amusing person, but not 
calculated to make any man happy. Yet 
the next evening found him at the rock. 

And now followed a period of great 
anxiety for him. With the exception of 
making up his mind, nothing was so dis- 
tressing to him as to unmake it; yet when 
he was with the shepherdess he found she 
had ceased to enthrall him, and when he 
was with the mermaid he could not but 
feel that she was lacking in those quali- 
ties likely to soothe his declining vears. 
Besides this, he had continual and disa- 
greeable scenes with the little shepherdess, 
who seemed to feel that he was treating 
her badly, and was apparently incapable 
of understanding that he was acting from 
the highest motives. 

At last one day she burst into tears. 

“This she said. 

‘No one can feel it more than I do,” 
he returned; for he was very much har- 
assed. 

‘You love 
me.” 

He feared she was right, but not being 
quite sure, he answered nothing. 

‘*Tsha’n't stay here any longer,” sobbed 
the shepherdess. ‘‘I shall go and join 
the others beyond the woods.” 


can’t go on any longer,” 


the mermaid better than 








OOD historical novels are so rare that 

I the appearance of one becomes an 
event of importance. And when that 
appearance is in the United States the 
joyful weleome it receives is accompa- 
nied by some surprise. This surprise is 
searcely less because we have been for a 
long time predicting it. We knew that 
the material existed—just as the Scotch 
knew that it lay in the Highlands before 
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The shepherd sighed. ‘I believe 
would be the best thing you could d 
he said. ‘‘I really am not worth y: 
affection,” which speech was a combi 
tion of a noble sentiment and a short-~ 
to freedom that he may 
first, but certainly 
make use of. 

He went with her as far as the woo 
and kissed her good-by with real reer 
He felt so depressed after she had go 
that he said to himself that he had 
heart to go to the rock. Yet he went. 

As he approached, the mermaid ealle: 
out to him: *‘ You have come just in tin 
to say good-by to me. I am going ott 
for.a frolic with the dolphins.” 

‘Oh, you must not do that,” 
climbing up on the rock. ‘I want yo 
to settle down with me. I think y 
could make me happy.” 

‘*“You must be mad, 
cried the mermaid, laughing. She was 
in high spirits. ‘*As if I could settle 
down with any one! The shepherdess 
is the person for you.” 

“She has gone away,” 
sadly; ‘‘and, anyhow, 

‘““Why could not 
that first evening? 


have been 


was not the last. 


said hy 


you pretty boy 


he answere 
I love you.” 

you have said so 
I liked you then, 
‘* Ah, there are tli 


she said, plaintively. 


dolphins! Good-by!” 

‘**But what shall I do when I’m old 
cried the shepherd, almost frenzied. 

‘When you get old enough you 
die,” laughed the mermaid, springing into 
the sea. ‘‘I never grow old.” 

And so, the dolphins leaping round 
her, she swam away. 








Walter Scott began to write. We wer 
conscious of it long before Thackeray 
wrote The Virginians. No one has read 
Parkman without being impressed by the 
rich store in our colonial and national 
career of material for the writer of his 
torical and romantic fiction. We who 
are so fortunate as to have heard thi 
stories of those stirring times from our 
grandparents, who repeated the fireside 
tales of their youth, have always known 
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that our short history contains all the 
elements needed in the novel of the first 
ik. The crossed swords over the fire 
we and the flint-lock musket in the 
‘ner, in the old colonial house, the rem- 
its of luxury in brocades, laces, and 
vets, which imparted a certain tone of 
inement to a frontier era, the blending 
aristocratic manners with democratic 
conditions—in all these things we have 
the existence of a heroic and pictu 
sque age. Nor is any age richer in the 
mitrasts of character and social state; 
e British soldier and noble, the Puri 
n, the Dutch, the Indian, the negro, the 
Quaker, the French, the Seotch, and the 
Irish, and the slowly evolved American 
all these figures are woven into the pic 
turesque historic tapestry. 
Stories we have had in abundance of 
ie colonial and Revolutionary days, 
scenes and characters out of the old life, 
suit for the most part they have been 
mere stories, lacking the true historic 
perspective, and above all the essential 


iterary form. The great exceptions of 
course are the romances of Hawthorne, 
vhich are incomparably our best literary 
roductions in fiction. In them is the 
flavor of the Puritan time. And then 


there is Cooper's Spy, a downright his- 
toric novel, a good story, but something 
lacking in literary handling and in 
breadth. And many other excellent and 
more recent studies might be mentioned 
vhich are genuine in their way and en- 
titled to good rank. 

This is not the place to even open such 
a large subject, and I onl: refer to it gen- 
erally in order to express an opinion that 
the Hugh Wynne of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
has certain notable qualities that distin- 
guish it from anything we have had be- 
fore. In its manner and in its historic per- 
spective it may almost be called a pioneer 
in its field. The scene is mainly in Phil 
adelphia, and it may be said briefly that 
Dr. Mitchell has done for his own town 
what no other novelist has done for any 
other in this country. The field is open 
for other novelists to do the same service 
for New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
and Boston. The story is told by the hero, 
ingeniously aided by the diary of an in- 
timate comrade in society and war. It is 
wholly contemporary in spirit and in un- 
derstanding. The unities are perfectly 
preserved. The actors know as much of 
what they are doing and the significance 
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of it as actors usually do, and not what is 
known by their posterity. The opinions 
as to events and characters, the events of 
society and war, and such historic charac 
ters as Washington and Dr. Rush and 
André and the Quakers and the aristoc 
racy of Philadelphia, are the opinions of 
their contemporaries and not of Dr. Weir 
Mitehell. This restraint on the part of 
the writer, in not using subsequent know 
ledge to explain or comment on this life 
he describes, is a stroke of genius. It is 
very interesting, for instance, to observe 
how the character of Washington gradu 
ally emerges to contemporary recogni 
tion 

If one were reviewing the novel much 
might be said of the distinctness with 
which each character is limned, and the 
variety presented on what is, after all, a 
local canvas. No more interesting and 
vivid personality has been given to Amer 
ican fiction than the aunt of the hero, 
Mistress Wynne, and none so sweet and 
fascinating as his mother, with her French 
waysandspeech. But this analysis would 
take us too far. 

The novel does not lack exciting scenes, 
but its calm is never disturbed, nor does 
it ever degenerate into sensationalism. 
The heroic achievements are not adver- 
tised. This manner gives a wonderful 
air of reality to the whole story. I am 
not sure but the novel would make a good 
acting drama, and yet there is not a single 
theatrical stroke in it. And there is some 
thing besides this calm, and that is the 
leisureliness of the book. This is the 
highest attainment for any writer, so far 
as manner goes. It is this quality, and 
also its absolute contemporariness (not a 
verbal imitation of language, but a pres- 
ervation of the spirit and manner of the 
period), that has caused Hugh Wynne to 
be likened to Henry Esmond. The back 
ground of Esmond is larger than we can 
yet furnish for fiction in this country, but 
Wynne is as fundamentally American as 
Esmond is English. 

Another strong feature of the book is 
its sense of the value of tradition, of *‘ so- 
ciety,” of old usages and manners, and 
this is in a way distinct from its admira 
ble historic perspective—that is, the art to 
place things as they were in their day. 
This air of tradition, of the reality of a 
past society, so picturesque, so refined, 
and so rude, according to modern stand- 
ards, gives uncommon vividness and viril- 
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ity to the picture. And with it invari- 
ably goes along in every page the well- 
bred tone which is, notwithstanding what 
the ‘‘naturalists” say, the proper gar- 
ment of good literature. 

It is needless to say, after this, that the 
story is wholly simple and unexaggerated 
in language. It flows lucidly and agree- 
ably. But it may be added that it has 
that indefinable thing called ‘** charm.” 
This is both in the style and the manner 
and in the refined spirit. Perhaps I shall 
be understood if I say that a lady who 
was reading it often looked up from the 
page and exclaimed, ‘‘ How delicious this 
is!” 

Il. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN CRASSUS AND DIOGENES 


Cresus. Gocd-morning, my good man. 
Good morning, my poor fel- 


Diogenes 
low. 

Croesus. Why, Diogenes, do you call 
me poor? 

Diogenes. For the same reason,Croesus, 
that you call me good: it is a way of 
speaking. 

Croesus. Then you do not really think 
me poor or good? 

Diogenes. As good as a man can be 
who is as rich as you. 

Creesus. Then you do not measure a 
man’s goodness by his riches, comparing 
them either way? 

Diogenes. Oh no, J measure his pov- 
erty by his riches. 

Creesus. How is that? 

Diogenes. Why, Croesus, do you not 
see that your riches make a background 
against which your poverty is conspicu- 
ous? 

Croesus. Aud what makes your poverty 
conspicuous? 

Diogenes. I have not said T am poor. 
You called re so. 

Creesus. Then you are rich? 

Diogenes. I did not say so, Croesus. 

Creesus. But you admit that I am rich, 
and if I am rich you must be poor. 

Diogenes. I admit that you make the 
mistake of thinking yourself rich. I 
make no mistake of thinking myself poor. 

Creesus. I don’t understand. When 
do you consider a man rich? 

Diogenes. No man is rich, Croesus, who 
wants more than he has. You are not 
so well satisfied with what you have as 
you were with what you had ten years 
ago. Therefore you are not yet rich. 
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Cresus. And by the same reason 
you are not poor? I'll beta talent, Diowe. 
nes, that you do not know how you 
get your supper. And you want sup) 

Diogenes. Not now, Croesus; I }, 
just dined. 

Croesus. Come, that is a fetch. ‘| 
me why you think yourself richer t), 
Croesus. Is it because you want less 

Diogenes. Not altogether. I 
feel so poor as you feel. I will give y; 
a test. If you were forced to give 
half your riches, it would be like taki) 
your heart out of you. I could give 
half I have cheerfully. 

Croesus. The cases are not paral 
Half of nothing is still nothing. Se 
now, Diogenes, suppose I should offe: 
give you half my riches? 

Diogenes. I would not take it if I y 
obliged to take with it half your desires 
and half your disposition. That would 
make me as poor as a rat. 

Cresus. Then you think you are rich: 
than I? 

Diogenes. Croesus, tell me, in what ai 
you rich? 

Creesus. Whata question! In mone, 
in lands, here and in Africa, and in Spai: 
in slaves, in ships. 

Diogenes. 1 thought so. A genera 
revolution would sweep them all away 
from you. You would then only hay 
left your desires. 

Creesus. Well, what have you? 

Diogenes. Sunshine. 

Croesus. I have that also. 

Diogenes. You never have time to e1 
joy it. You never in your life passed 
such a happy morning as I have had sit 
ting here. 

Croesus. Anything else? 

Diogenes. Friends. 

Cresus. Bah! I 
friends. 

Diogenes. But not a single one. |! 
you lost all your money to-day you 
would not have a friend to-morroy 
They are friends of your money. My) 
friends are personal. 

Cresus. Huh! There is something i: 
that. Anything else? 

Diogenes. Philosophy. The compan) 
of all the great minds who ever lived 
Creesus, there is a world you never ente) 
ed. And it is the only enduring thing 
for the soul. 

Creesus. If you had less philosophy, 
Diogenes, you would have more clothes. 
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Diogenes. And if the philosophers were 
to see you, Croesus, they would perceive 
that you are as naked as a savage. 

Croesus. You are pleased to be compli- 

entary. Have you any other posses- 
ms? 

Diogenes. Yes. Contentment. I don’t 
ippose you know what that means. 
Croesus. Unless it is to be what you 


Diogenes. It is too late in life, Croesus, 


‘you to attain that. Come, now, are 

su content to-day ? 

Cresus. That depends upon the news 
| get from Carthage. 

Diogenes. And to-morrow, whether 

ou hear that your caravan has got safe 

to the coast from Babylon? Just so. Do 
vou think you will be content when you 
cet rich ? 

Cresus. I know I should not be if I 
vere in your condition. 

Diogenes. Right you are, Croesus. The 
est gifts of the gods are given only to 
those who can appreciate them. The 
things of the spirit are hidden from 
you, my poor fellow. 

Creesus. Well, Ive wasted enough 
time on you. I must to the market. 

Diogenes. So long, Croesus. And on 
the way you'd better step into the Tem- 
ple and pray the gods to give you some 
sense. 

Ill 

It has become evident that Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, was a very 
great man. As the stirring and absorb- 
ng events of the century now past fall 
into their proper historic perspective, and 
the actors in them fall back into the line 
where stature and capacity and achieve- 
ment must ultimately be measured, it ap- 
pears that he was the largest-sized Man 
of his era, the personality already the 
most conspicuous. It has been an era of 
mighty action, of wars for freedom, of 
movements of peoples, of doubt and of 
conquest in the realm of mind, of discov- 
eries, of extraordinary heroisms, of the 
evolution of characters that stand, with- 
out apology or explanation, with the he- 
roes of the world. It is a shining record, 
that of the nineteenth century, but it has 
a distinction of its own. The conspicuous 
figures in it are not kings. They are the 
men who have ruled in the minds of the 
people; among them, to be sure, great 
captains and great statesmen, who have 
changed the maps of countries, but more 
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conspicuous those who have enlarged the 
domains of knowledge and freed the hu- 
man mind. 

Already Tennyson looms up very large 
in this era, and looms up as the man who 
represented his age. He has come slowly 
into this position. There was in his case 
no sudden burst into notoriety. He grew 
into appreciation almost as slowly as an 
oak grows. A shy country poet, not for- 
ward to proclaim himself, nor swift to be 
apprehended. He seemed to shrink from 
print and publicity. The poems in man 
uscript which were passed about from 
friend to friend, or were repeated in con- 
fidence, gave delight to a select circle 
who lived in the spirit and in the world 
of ideas, were not immediately accepted 
when they were published. A new note 
was struck, a new interpreter had come, 
and the critics, many of them, sneered or 
laughed, ridiculed or parodied, while those 
who run and read did not at first catch 
the strains of immortal music in the verse. 
Still more slowly was the poet’s personal- 
ity revealed. The public did not know 
that this home-keeping country gentle- 
man was a Norseman in stature, broad of 
shoulder and big of limb, with a Homeric 
head. A stranger who saw him by chance 
said, ‘‘That might be the author of the 
Iliad!” His friends were among the best 
men and women in England; but he was 
never in ‘‘society,” he was never the pet 
of the drawing-rooms, or the hero of a 
‘‘season.” There was something prime- 
val in his simplicity, in the unconvention- 
ality of his attire and manner, the dignity 
of his carriage, and in the attractive hu- 
manity and sweetness that made all his 
2arly intimates familiarly address him as 
‘*Alfred” so long as they lived. The 
affection for him by-and-by became al 
most reverence, but it never lost the in 
tensity of personal love, and it never 
degenerated into ‘‘hero- worship.” No 
doubt when Thackeray said of him, “he 
is the wisest man I ever knew,” he felt 
that he was quite on the level of human- 
ity—as he was. Here was a genius who 
was yet a man of like passions with our- 
selves, domestic, lovable, tender - hearted, 
faithful to a high ideal, pure of life, with 
nothing erratic in his conduct which 
needed the mantle of charity, which is 
the appropriate wear of so many genius- 
es. He was a ‘‘seer,” as Carlyle would 
have said, and no doubt he had the requi- 
site self-confidence. But-there is in him 
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no trace of vanity. <A very great man, 
but modest, sane, wholesome, sound, 
marked by integrity in every fibre of his 
mental and moral nature. And what a 
record that is among the men of the 
world truly great! 

And this great man was nothing but a 
man in Literature, nothing but a Poet. 
At any hour in his life there were men 
who were much more in the public mind, 
who seemed to be, in their activity, much 
more important than he. We can still 
name them,though in two hundred years 
it will be not easy to recall definitely the 
names of many of them. The stepping- 
stones along the highway of the centu- 
ries are not many. Homer, Plato, Dante, 
Shak-«speare, Goethe—they are not many; 
they and the Heroes of action whose mem- 
ory the writers have helped to save from 
indistinctness. Tennyson is one of them. 

Why? Because he was, more than any 
other man of his time, as real poets are, 
the Interpreter and Spokesman of his age. 
It seems, as we read now his verse, that 
he perfectly comprehended the movement, 
the spirit, the tendency of our day, and 
no one else so adequately expressed it. 
No other poet had a larger or more per- 
fect understanding of nature and of the 
But he was a Poet, 


progress of science. 
and the marvel of Evolution did not ob- 
scure his apprehension of Invisible Things. 
There was not living in England any one 
more thoroughly English than he, but 
there was no one more cosmopolitan in 
spirit. 


Hands all round! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound! 

To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends, 
And the great cause of freedom round and round. 

We scarcely yet appreciate what the 
Voice of Tennyson has been in our world 
since about 1835. In 1830 Mr. J. W. 
Blakesley wrote to Tennyson, who had 
just come of age: ‘‘ The present race of 
monstrous opinions and feelings which 
pervade the age requires the arm of a 
strong Iconoclast. A volume of poetry 
written in a proper spirit—a spirit like 
that which a vigorous mind endues by 
the study of Wordsworth and Shelley— 
would be, at the present juncture, the 
greatest benefit the world could receive. 
And more benefit would accrue from it 
than from all the exertions of the Jeremy 
Benthamites and Millians if they were to 
continue forever and a day.” 

What a conception for the wants of a 
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seething and diseased age! Not an Act 
of Parliament, not an Association for t}e 
Amelioration of the Condition of Thin 
but a volume of poetry! How futile ¢ 
must seem to the political economist 
the practical politician, to the promot 
of trade! But how wise was Blakes), 
What every age needs is a sympath« 
interpreter, one who can see a plan a 
bring harmony out of the discordant . 
ments, who can lift the trivial life 
every day (which is only seemingly t: 
ial) up to the plane of a great eternal 
pose. And what the human heart needs 
is consolation, sympathy, a ‘‘Song in 
Night.” It was much to bring into FE 
lish homes, into the homes of all Enelis 
speaking people, ‘‘melody”; it was mo. 
to interpret for them the unrest of their 
lives, and to show them, in all the fluctua 
tions of ideas and of fear, that which js 
permanent and ideal. Tennyson had thie 
open mind of his time: 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half your creeds. 

Yes. But faith cannot live without 
inquiry, and the very doubt may be, and 
was with Tennyson, only astep toa high 
er creed. There was no uncertainty in 
his teaching of the God of love and tly 
immortality of the soul. ‘‘Take away, 
he said, ‘‘ belief in the self-conscious pe: 
sonality of God, and you take away tlie 
backbone of the world.” 

The world has always need of the Poet 
and famishing need of poetry. It does 
not always know this, but when the rain 
of real poetry comes it is like the refres) 
ing shower in the desert. As the mists 
of conflict — political, theological, and 
economic —of the last fifty years clear 
away from the English life, and we begin 
to see things in their true historic rela 
tions, we apprehend what the stream of 
Tennyson’s poetry has been in this agi 
tated period; how calmly the ships of 
faith and of humanity have sailed on it 
We talk, and advisedly, of the want o! 
literary appreciation in this hasty time. 
We see how sky-rockets are stared at, aud 
how popular are many feeble, banal, and 
meretricioys productions. And we sa) 
the public has no discrimination. But 
there seems to be somehow existing « 
sound popular judgment. When an) 
thing genuine appears, the world is not 
very slow to take itto heart. Witness tlie 
quick response, only the other day, to 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional.” 
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'VVHOUGH Mr. Mark Wallis had, in the course 
| of thirty-five lost a deal of 
me in walking from town to town, he had, 
nevertheless, had experience in many different 
printing-offices, and after the paper was off 
ie press rriday night, was fond of drawing 
mn his reminiscences. 
himself, happily 
related the 


years, good 


On one occasion, find- 


for me, in a loquacions 


mood, he following valuable inci- 
dent: 

“In the early days of the gold excitement 
in the Black Hills I was at Tucker’s Gulch, 
working in the Daily Prospector oftice. Henry 
McNabb was the editor. He was a little saw- 
ed-off sample of humanity, some tive feet high, 
and weighing about a hundred and ten pounds. 
By some congenital misdeal, however, he had 
vot, in the matter of the dis- 
position of a man twice as high and weighing 
seven or eight hundred pounds. 
he was always in hot water, though, 
to do him justice, on the occasion I have in 
mind it was not the fault of his peppery tem- 
per, and the pepper thereof was of exceeding 
redness, Which brought about the trouble, but 
cireumstances over which he had 
trol. 

“The disproportion in Mr. MeNabb’s size and 
temper rendered it necessary to keep a fight- 
ing editor on the staff, and I being a man of 
peace, inclined not only turn the other 
cheek, but also to point ont its advantages for 
smiting purposes, this important position was 
held by a printer named Snort—Reuben Snort 
—at least that is what he said his name was, 
and nobody felt disposed to question it. Reu- 
ben was large and square-cornered, with craggy 
and beetling outlines, a jutting lower jaw, and 
a sheer height of some six feet and two inches. 
His head was round and evidently of granite 
formation, and covered with a heavy growth 
of brindled hair. His nose had been broken 
in some cataclysm of the remote past, and his 
ears had also suffered. Take him all in all, 
he was of a stern and forbidding aspect, and 
reminded the beholder of the wilder 
scenery along the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado in Arizona. 
industrious 
borrowed 


combativeness, 


As a conse- 
quence 


no con- 


to 


of some 


He was an extensive and 
consumer of which he 
with beautiful impartiality from 
McNabb and me, or anybody else who had any 
to lend. In the matter of borrowing tobacco 
Reuben realized the universal brotherhood of 
man more nearly than any one I ever knew. 
In this respect he recognized neither high nor 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 572.—40 


tobacco, 
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low, rich nor poor; 
to him. 


all mankind was the same 
He exercised no favoritism in his bor- 
treating all men with equal consid- 
The wife of one of the judges of the 
Conrt called at the office one day, 
even tried to borrow some from her, 
indignant 
might 


rowing, 
eration. 
Supreme 
and he 
observing somewhat 
didn’t know but she 
to the court,’ 

never anything for the 
paper, the entire editorial work fell 
McNabb. He used to turn out from two to 
three columus a day, which we set up and 
printed off. Our office was above a liquor- 
store called the Happy Home. Domestic difti- 
culty seemed to be characteristic of the Hap- 
py Home, and the 


easily, to her 
, that he‘ 
taking some 


“As Snort 


reply be 
home 
wrote 


on 


report of fire-arms was fre- 
quent; and occasionally a carelessly aimed 
bullet would ripping up through the 
floor and pass off by way of the ceiling. This 
made McNabb nervous, and he finally had a 
heavy oak floor laid over the other, which in a 
manner did away with the annoyance, though 
some of the patrons of the Home, notably one 
William Brower, of Double Eagle Canyon, ear- 
ried such uncommonly heavy fire-arms that the 
oak planks offered inadequate resistance to 
the flight of their bullets. But to give Mr. 
Brower his due, he seldom wasted shots on the 
ceiling, unless perchance there happened to 
he some floor above to whom he 
attention, when of 


on the 
slight 


one 


owed some course 


he was willing to make the most of his oppor- 
tunity. 
“ But before I speak further of the geni- 


al Brower I must 
der which the office 
the 
would run short 


refer to a difficulty un- 
labored. This was lack 
type. Capital W’s and H’s 
nearly every day, while low- 
n’s, 8's, and some other letters would 
frequently fail us. MeNabb to show 
great ingenuity in avoiding the of the let- 
ters in which there was a deficiency. Thus 
he would speak of the ‘ great and glorious capi- 
tal city of this nation,’ instead of referring to 
it simply as Washington, when we reported a 
growing searcity of W’s; and ifs’s failed, when 
writing of a new mine he would check his im- 
pulse to say that ‘samples of ore assayed $100 
per ton, and that ‘a fragment exam- 
ined in the approved manner indicated $100 
per ton.’ It very ingenious subter- 
fuge. But even with this letters would some- 
times run out, when we would do the best we 
could, and Tremember an item which appeared 
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in this shape: ‘Jamex Thompxon, of Spear- 
fixh, wax in town yexterday. He reportx that 
the new xmelter ix in full blaxt. We wixh 
the Conxolidated company xuccexx.’ 

“ McNabb could easily have replenished the 
type with the necessary sorts, but he never 
did. No bad results of the lack were ever ex- 
perienced till on the occasion of a visit to 
town from Mr. William Brower before men- 
tioned. Mr. Brower was a large, quarrelsome 
man given to liquor. About once a month he 
would come down from Double Eagle Canyon 
and spend a loud and hilarious week in town, 
if not sooner crippled by a well-aimed bullet 
or chased out by a sheriff’s posse. McNabb 
never had any trouble with him. Indeed he 
rather welcomed his visits, as they were sure 
to be productive of local news. Too frequent- 
ly this news occupied the obituary column. 
But this gave McNabb uo concern, as he was 
rather strong on obituaries, and they filled up 
as much as anything. In fact MeNabb kept 
a supply of obituaries of prominent citizens 
constantly on hand in an envelope labelled 
“fillers,” and these were slapped into the paper 
in case of an emergency, sometimes before the 
deceased was dead. 

“Tt happened on the occasion of one of Brow- 
er’s periodical incursions that we ran short of 
capital B’s. Usually these held out pretty 
well, but there was a long reading-notice of a 
coming circus that day, and they always eat 
up capitals in a surprising manner. There 
were lines about the ‘ Bounding Beasts of the 
Jungle,’ the ‘ Biggest Show ever Brought to 
this Country,’ the ‘ Bow-Backed Behemoth of 
the Bottomless Bog,’ the ‘Conglomeration of 
Living and Breathing Wonders Bought with 
the Sacrifice of Billows of Blood and Billions 
of Bullion, and so forth. Along in the after- 
noon MeNabb saw Brower, and came in and 
wrote a personal about him. When I took it 
off the copy-hook and saw that it called for 
capital B’s, being anxious to avoid all misun- 
derstandings where Brower was concerned, I 
said to McNabb: 

“<The cap B’s are all out, 
around these somehow ?” 

“*Like to know how you'd do it,’ he said, 
with a scowl, glancing over the copy, and 
shaking his head discouragingly. 

“*You might say that “The first citizen of 
Double Eagle Canyon is observed on our 
streets,” and so forth,’ I suggested, meekly, af- 
ter a moment’s reflection. 

“«Every man in Double Eagle Canyon is the 
first citizen,’ snapped MeNabb, scornfully, as 
much as to say that my editorial sagacity was 
beneath contempt. 

“¢Then we might pull some of the cap B’s in 
the circus notice, and substitute lower-case,’ I 
suggested. 

“*Can’t afford to offend an advertiser these 
hard times. Put it as usual when we’re short 
of a capital,’ retorted McNabb, turning away 
from me, and thereby closing the debate. 
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“T went back to the case, and the next n 
ing this item came out in The Prospector : 

“*We noticed the genial bill browe, 
Double Eagle Canyon, in our midst yester 
He is a whole-souled man, and will sta 
week.’ 

“It was about two o’clock that aftern 
when I heard heavy steps on the outside sta 
and suspected that Brower was coming 
was setting up one of MeNabb’s editorials 
‘The Orderly Character of Tucker's Gul 
when the door opened, and I saw that my su 
picions had been well founded, — Bill Brow: 
towered before us. His genial eye was of thy 
color of an autumn sunset, and the flavor « 
his breath filled the oftiee like an in-rolli 
fog. He stepped to McNabb, carrying a cop 
of the paper with an unsteady finger on thy 
offensive item, and said, 

““* See yere, you insec’, what you using then 
there ornery little b’s fer when you mention 
a gentleman in this yere shot-gun wad o 
yourn ?” 

“McNabb kept on writing, and never looked 
up. ‘We used those because we didn’t hay 
any smaller ones,’ he replied, calmly, after a 
pause that seemed an eternity. 

* The whole-souled Brower drew back in as 
tonishment, then he dashed the paper on the 
floor and said: 

“*Do you know what I’m goin’ to do to a 
reptile about your size? Tm goin’ to take him 
up and carry him out and pound the surface 
of the yearth with him! 
out the main street of 


I’m goin’ to wear 
the town with him! 


It’s goin’ to take the path-master two days to 
repair the road after I get done with him! 
“He stepped toward McNabb, who simply 
remarked, as he scratched away,* Reub!’ in a 
gentle, half-reproving tone. 
laid down his composing-stick and strode over 
like the shadow of a great storm advancing 


This individual 


across the desert. He seized the dissatisfied 
visitor by the collar and drew him back. The 
struggle which followed was titanic. The 
first thing which was overturned was the 
stove. Next the job-press went, and then a 
fifty-pound keg of black news ink. MeNabb 
never looked up from his desk. I found after- 
wards that he was writing an article on ‘ The 
Advantages in our Midst offered to a Good 
Class of Settlers.’ Part of the time the two 
men were down on the floor rolling in the ink. 
The uproar was something deafening. I kept 
up my work on ‘The Orderly Character ot 
Tucker’s Gulch’ as much as possible, but | 
could not resist the temptation to watch the 
struggle out of the corner of my eye. The 
terms those two men applied to each other, 
when they could catch enough breath for it, 
were something shocking to hear. There was 
no mincing matters—each let the other know 
just what he thought of him. Once the visit- 
ing earthquake was using the mallet to pound 
the head of the resident tornado, who respond- 
ed with a brass-lined galley; vut neither seemed 
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make any impression on the unyielding 
intenance of the other. After a time Ren- 
n got some sort of a purchase on his antago- 
st and pushed him through the light pine 
vor, smashing it utterly. I heard them strug- 
ng on the landing at the head of the stairs 
itside, then suddenly there was a series of 


imps Which shook the building. MeNabb 


isually tucked his pen bebind his ear, gath- 
ered up the loose leaves of his manuscript, and 


Sal d, 

“*Something seems to be falling yearth- 
ward.’ 

“ Just then Reub came in and went back to 
his case, carelessly, as if he had been out to 


mail a letter. 





THERE WAS NO MINCING 
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“<*Do we need to use cap B’s for him? asked 
McNabb. 

“*Tt ain’t necessary,’ answered Reub. 

“McNabb scratched off an item, and this is 
the way it appeared the next morning: 

“bill brower, of Double Eagle Canyon, made 
bill 
one of nature’s noblemen, a good neighbor, and 
a jovial companion. Drop in again, billy, 
when you have time to make a lounger stay.’ 

“And as long as I was there McNabb never 
got any more type; but though we chronicled 
the movements of the gentleman from Double 
Eagle Canyon always with small b’s, no mat- 
ter how many large ones there were, he never 
came in to see us about it again.” 


us a pleasant call yesterday. brower is 


MATTERS. 








324 HARPER'S NEW 
SUCCESS IN LITERATURE 

It was after dinner, and the old editor was 
growing reminiscent. 

“This talk of there being no chance for a 
literary man in this country is all poppycock,” 
he observed, with some feeling. “The trouble 
is that they don’t go at it in the right way. 
Now there was old Garritt Smith Mumtord—he 
succeeded. Everything considered, I should 
say that from a financial point of view he was 
the most successful literary man of modern 
times.” 

“*Garritt Smith Mumford,” returned the 
man across the table. ‘ Never heard of him.” 

“Tf you’d ever been an editor you’d have 
heard of him,” replied the first speaker. “ For 
the amount of work he did it is probable that 
no man realized financial 
turns.” 

“ Well, for goodness’ sake tell us about him. 
Why have I never seen any of his writings ?” 

“You have, my boy, many a time; but you 
didn’t know it. Not that he didn’t sign his 
work, for he always did. T’ll tell you all about 
it: He would sit down in the quiet of his home 
and write an article—it might be on the Eu- 
ropean situation, or it might be a story, or a 
poem, or a travel sketch, or almost anything— 
for he was versatile. It was bound to be pret- 
ty good too, because he was no fool, and had 
command of an easy and flowing style. Then 
he would tuck the manuscript in his pocket and 
start for the nearest editorial office. He had 
always been old, I fancy, and he had a long, 


ever more in re- 


scattering, white beard, a thin nose, and glit- 


tering steel-gray eyes. His manner was im- 
perious or insinuating, as occasion required, 
and oftice-boys and other pickets and outside 
guards melted before him. He would walk 
right into your lair, plamp himself down, pull 
out his manuscript, and offer it to you. Yon 
would observe that it was in his handwriting, 
and that his handwriting was not exactly what 
would be called good, and a shadow would pass 
over your countevance, He would see it, draw 
back the manuscript, apologize, and proceed 
to read it to you in a fine round voice, which 
brought out all of the good points, and glossed 
over the bad ones. Nine times out of ten you 
would accept the article, and he would go away 
with the money in his pocket. My boy, your 
troubles were only just beginuing. 

“No human being could read that manu- 
script! Horace Greeley’s hand was like cop- 
perplate beside it. You would wrestle with 
it, the compositors would wrestle with it, the 
foreman would wrestle with it, the proof-read- 
ers would wrestle with it, but no one could 
read it. The result would be that you would 
shove it into a pigeon-hole, and that would be 
the last of it. Now Garritt Smith Mumford 
knew this perfectly well, and the next day he 
would calinly write ont the same article, story, 
or poem, and head for another office, where he 
would repeat the operation. This he would 
continue to do, and so would sell the same 
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thing from ten to fifty times, with the positi 
assurance that it could never be printed, a 
so bring exposure upon him. He kept this 

for years, grew rich, and lived on the fat of t 
land. I tell only the truth when I say that 
was the only editor who ever came anywli 
near getting even with him. 

“The thing had run on till we had a doz 
MSS. of his, all good, but utterly undeciphera 
ble. I was one day digging away at one of 
tuem when I happened to hold it at arm’s 
length to see what effect that would have. TI) 
thing was as mysterious as ever, but it gaye 
me anidea. Irushed into the art department, 
where one of the staff artists was working o1 
a pen-and-ink landscape. ‘Here, Tompkins, 
I cried, ‘just paste this on for foliage! and | 
handed him the first page of the manuscript. 
He stuck it in place. ‘Capital! he returned. 
‘Give me the second page for this big tree at 
the left. And that more finely written page for 
the bushes along the bank of the stream. And 
that last page where it’s crowded for the bank 
itself. And the heading and his signature for 
the limbs on this dead tree down here in the 
corner, 

“That settled it, and we used up all of his 
MSS. in the art department for backgrounds. 
We even bought more of them when he came 
in, and I saved time by taking them on sight 
and not listening to his reading. In fact, all 
of our pen-and-ink backgrounds for the past 
ten years have been Mumford’s best literary 
work. So you see, my boy, you’ve seen a grea! 
deal of the writings of Garritt Smith Mumford, 
only you haven’t known it.” 


SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS 

AFTER a bitter and prolonged struggle, the 
progressive party in the congregation of the 
Waybackville Presbyterian Chureh had in 
duced their pastor to consent to a violin ac- 
companiment to the choir, whereat the opposi- 
tion openly expressed their opinion that there 
was 0 question as to the ultimate destination 
of the party of progress. In selecting tlie 
hymns for the first Sunday after the innova- 
tion had been conceded, one settled upon by the 
musical committee was that one beginning, 


Oh, may our hearts with joy abound, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound. 


Whereupon one of the innovators saw his 
chance, and said, “ Well, since we have at last 
succeeded in getting an appropriate accoim- 
paniment, I would suggest that we change the 
first two lines in accordance therewith,and sing, 

Oh, may our hearts rejoice within, 
Like David's sacred violin.” 

“Humph ” sneered a canny Scotsman of the 
opposition, “seence we are going to profane 
the sanctuary wi’ a secular instreement at any 
rate, why not sing, 

Oh, may our hearts go diddle, diddle, 
Like Uncle Davy’s foolish fiddle?’ 

The words were sung as printed. 

ALEX. RICKETTS 





EDITOR'S 
A VALID EXCUSE. 

, Ottawa reader of the Drawer tells of a 

Ud Irishman who, when visiting Canada, 

been made much of by high officials, and 

_on his return to Ireland, furnished a num- 

ber of brilliant letters to the press respecting 

jis tour. Returning again to Canada afte: 

some months, our friend turned up one day in a 

publie office in very exuberant spirits, whence, 

spite of remonstrances and suggestions, he 

started forth to call cabinet minister. 

Phat gentleman, appreciating at once the state 

of affairs, quietly proposed an interview for the 
next day. 

“Not a bit of it, sir,” was the ready Irish re- 

ply. ‘I just came to-day as I am on purpose, 

because I felt sure that if you never saw the 


on a 


wrong side of me, you could never thoroughly ap- 
preciate the right side.” 


EQUAL THE EMERGENCY 
“FER genuwine presence of mind, there’s 
no one around these diggin’s to equal Jim 


TO 


Huggins,” exclaimed Bumberly, as he reached 
across the counter and helped himself to a 
slice of cheese. 

“Why, what has Huggins bin doin’ now ?” 
queried the storekeeper. 

“Bin doin’? Waal, I'll tell ye what he’s bin 
doin’, au’ ye kin jedge fer yerself. Ye know 
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his darter Mirandy that’s bin away to college? 
Waal, she gradgerated an’ come home t’other 
day, an’ the tirst thing she done around the 
house wuz to up an’ make a lot of angel-cake 
an’ bake a big mess of sody biscuits. 

“It wuz late Saturday afternoon when Hug- 
gins found out what she had done, an’ ez the 
other pervisious had about run out, there wuz 
no tellin’ how soon some of the family would 
be drove by hunger to eat some of Mirandy’s 
biscuit or angel-cake, an’ Huggins knew if 
anything wuz goin’ to be done it had to be 
done mighty spry. But, ez I said before, he 
wuz equal to the e-mergency. Hitchin’ up his 
team, he drove to the nearest baker's, seven 
miles away, an’ secured a supply of bread an’ 
cake, an’ got back with it in time to save the 
lives of all hands 

“Purty close call too, I kin tell ye. 

“There they were on the horns of a dilem- 
my, With the horrors of slow starvation or the 
pangs of a sudden an’ awful death starin’ them 
in the face, when Huggins dashed in with the 
pervisionus jest in the nick of time to save them, 

“Jim Huggins may be a trifle slow an’ old- 
fashioned in some respects, but when it comes 
to brains an’ knowin’ what to do with ’em in 
an e-mergency, he occurpies a front pew right 
up alongside of Dan’l Webster an’ Solomon aw’ 
the rest of the crowd, an’ dow’t ye forgit it.” 


With fingers deft sweet Mabel wove of flowers gay a bonnet, 
When all the honey-bees about did straightway settle on it. 
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THE JOKES THAT I THINK OF TOO LATE. 
I'm a wretched, disconsolate man, 

A nervous, dissatisfied wight, 
Whose mind is devised on a plan 

That I'll never concede to be right. 
No balm can my sorrow allay, 

So sad is my harrowing fate ; 
For ['m haunted by night and by day 

By jokes that I think of too late. 


When asked to respond to a toast, 
I say a few commonplace things, 
Or stand in my place like a post 
Dumbly sighing for speech—or for wings. 
But next morning! Ah,then through my brain 
Wit flows at a wonderful rate, 
And I’m sure to be flooded in vain 
With jokes that I think of too late. 


So, too, when some comical wag 
Has made me the company’s sport, 
All vainly my senses I nag 
To give him a cutting retort. 
I might have said this thing, or that, 
Or the other—but, mournful to state, 
Though they all would have come very pat, 
They are jokes that I think of too late. 


At the club, when cigar smoke is dense 
And all kinds of spirits flow free, 
I sit there in silence intense 
While each tells a story but me. 
But, alas! When I wake in the morn, 
What tales doth my fancy create! 
And I add them in bitterest scorn 
To the jokes that I think of too late 


My wit is a gun, loaded right— 
I am slow at the trigger, that’s all— 


‘Tis a blunderbuss, clumsy to sight, 
Till the hare has jumped over the wall; 
Tis a nag that is airy and gay, 
But a trifle too slow in its gait. 
So I'm haunted by night and by day 
By the jokes that I think of too late. 
GrorGE Horton 


HE FORGOT SOMETHING 

“Or all the absent-minded critters I ever 
heerd of,” began Bliffers, reminiscently, “ Hank 
Hubbs certainly took the cake. It come jest 
as handy fer Hank to forgit suthin’ as it does 
fer other folks to lie. I could set here right on 
this nail-keg from now till the Connecticut 
River turns around an’ runs up stream an’ tell 
you about the different things that I know of 
which Hank forgot first an’ last; but I’ll only 
mention one instance, an’ that happened at 
the time Hank got married. 

“You see, Hank knew his failin’ as well as 
anybody, an’ he was mortal afraid he would 
forgit about givin’ the minister the fee, so he 
kept his mind glued right to that, an’ com- 
pletely lost sight of everything else. He was 
to be married in the evenin’ at the parsonage, 
an’ when he went around there all alone by 
himself at the app’inted time, an’ meandered 
into the parlor, an’ told the dominie to go 
ahead with the splicin’, the good man looked 
up at Hank sorter surprised an’ puzzled like, 
an’ said : 
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“* Haven't you—er- 
Hubbs ?” 

““*No, said Hank, still thinkin’ of the 
‘ve got it right here in my vest po 
Might as well pay you now as any time.’ 

** Why, bless you, my friend, I wasn’t th 
in’ of the fee,’ explained the dominie. «‘] 
enough fer that after Learn it. But I—e; 
noticed you'd forgotten the bride, an’—” 

“*By jiminy! interrupted Hank, glan 
around. ‘Solhave. Mighty glad you spok 
of it, dominie. I was almost sure I'd forgott: 
suthin’, but I couldn’t think what it was’ 

“ An’ then he grabbed his hat an’ went of 
on a jump after his intended. He got back 
with her in time to get married before the 
dominie closed up the parsonage for the nicht, 
but it was a mighty close shave all round; an’ 
when the story got out it was a long while 
before folks quit askin’ Hank if he’d forgot any- 
thing lately.” 


forgotten suthin’, 


WILL S. Gip.ey 


DESPERATE MEASURES. 

THE local magistrate was unhitching his 
team after a hard day’s work in the harvest- 
field when Pious Smith, from Claybottom Hol- 
iow, came loping over the fields towards him 
in a state of high excitement. It was of this 
man Smith that people used to say, “ He sows 
his seeds in the spring, then trusts in the Lord; 
but if he only drained his land, he might hay: 
crops.” But that is neither here nor there. 

As he got within hailing-distance he yelled: 
“T say, squire, ain’t there a thing called an in- 
junction that a man can get out to stop people 
from doin’ things you don’t want them to do?” 

“Well,” replied the law - giver, gravely, “1 
reckon there is something of that sort, for I 
heard a lot about government by injunction 
in the last election, and the papers do a lot of 
talkin’ about it, but I can’t say that things of 
that sort are exactly in my line; however, we 
might take a look through the law-books to 
see if we can find anything about them. What 
do you want one for, anyway ?” 

“It’s just this way,” said Pious Smith, with 
as much anger as he could allow himself: 
“The cyclone that came along last week took 
the roof off my barn and left all my early wheat 
open to the weather. I haveu’t got on a new 
roof yet,and IU have a field of bariey cut and 
lyin’ on the ground in sheaves, and I was reck- 
enin’ to start on the black oats to-morrer; but 
I have just heard that the Methodists whe live 
up Sandy Hillway,and whose crops ripen quick- 
er than ours because they are on light soil, are 
holdin’ a prayer-meetin’ to-night, and are goin’ 
to pray for rain, so that they can begin thei: 
fall ploughin’. Now you can see what a rail 
would do for me and my crops, and if there 
is any way of injuncting them Methodists, 
and makin’ them bottle up their petitions 
till all good Baptists like you an’ me bas got 
our crops in, and are ready to give praise fo! 
the harvest home, I want it, and I want to 
serve it on them quick.” 
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Mamoa (fo Ethel, who has thrown down books 


pick up the books if she had thrown them down 


ETHEL. “ Shall I fetch her, mamma’ 


OBLIGE 


‘**T know a good little sister upstairs who w« 


ABSORPTION. 


BY JOHN 


JE sat upon the golf links 

\ Together, she and I, 

And talked of love and happiness 
As hours sped them by; 


And so absorbed were we twain 
With what each other said 
We noticed not the flying balls 

That whistled overhead. 


We noticed not the Silverdale 
That dropped by Phyllis’ back, 

Nor him who lofted over us 
With a resounding thwack. 


We noticed not the long drive 
That landed at my side, 

For I was asking Phyllis if 
She would not be my bride. 


I noticed not the brassie stroke 
That scarred my head for life, 

For at that moment Phyllis said 
That she would be my wife 


KENDRICK BANGS. 


The niblicks thundered round us, 


The baflies rent the air; 
The mashies mashied on their way: 
The cleek was everywhere; 


But I looked into Phyllis’ eyes, 
And Phyllis looked in mine, 

And golf was purely mortal, where- 
As love was still divine. 


Green was the turf beside us; 
The skies were blue above: 
We never dreamed that any one 
Was stymied by our love. 


And now in after-days I sit 
And conjure up the winks 

Those golfers made at Cupid 
And his bunker on the links. 


And one and all I honor them: 
Not one of all the seore 

Broke in upon our happiness, 
Or even whispered ‘* Fore!” 
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Agnew Paton’s 
Sicily,‘ the tirst impression re- 
by the general reader will be 
not only at his own ignorance of tlie 
but at the unusual knowledge of the 
ject which Mr. Paton displays. “ Sicily is 
e known to the world of to-day 
Preface; “few travellers visit the 
modern American Sicily 
ere are none, of English books there is a 
plentiful lack ; even in 
igazines and newspapers, but little informa- 
tion concerning the mysterious country 
its way into the public prints of Europe or the 
United States.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Paton alermo one 
nter, intending to week there, as 
me of us do; and they ended by staying three 
months there,which so few ofus have ever done, 
r have ever thought of doing. They went to 
rest and to be amused, they remained to study, 
d he to write the upon 
Sicily in any language, which what 
Sicily actually has been and actually is. He 
is gone thoroughly into its literature, its his- 
tory, its romance, its art, its archeology and its 
He makes it not only Picturesque 
We are familiar with the proverb, 
Europe, one know Italy se 
from Mr. Paton’s pages, that 
to know Italy must be well 
that relates to Sicily; and he 
uotes Goethe as saying that “Italy without 
Sicily leaves no image in the soul; Sicily is 
the key to all.” There is no space here to 
enumerate everything the author saw and 
learned and has put on record, to transcribe 
even the slightest reflection of the image Sicily 
left upon soul, One little tapes 
taken almost at random, will add to the read- 
er’s surprise at the picturesque side of Sicily, 
and give a very fair idea of Mr. Paton’s liter- 
ary style. Writing of the Cathedral of Mon- 
says—“ Of all churches, St. Mark’s in 
Venice alone can vie with Monreale in the ex- 
tent of wall surface covered with mosaics; but 
in the quality of material used and in the skil- 
ful workmanship displayed by the makers of 
them, the mosaics of Monreale excel all but 
those in the Cathedral of Cefalii [also in Sicily ]; 
even the mosaics in the Battistero degli Orto- 
Ravenna distinetly inferior.” 
How many of us, classing ourselves among the 
general readers, ever heard of maerenre, or of 
its cathedral, or of its mosaics before ? 
Not the least interesting and valuable 
tions of the work are the accounts, given in 
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the Appendix, of La Matia and Brigandage ; 
and the The Sicilian 
Question. that Sicily is 
but that it is its lre- 


serious, careful review of 
From this last we see 
not only the key to Italy, 
Jand as well. 

Mr. Paton has done 
and he has done it in 


the world good service: 
an admirable manner. 
itself an 


it succeed 


THe French Question tried to settle 
hundred years ago; and, in a way, 
ed. Mr. Justin Huntley MeCarthy, author of 
* Outlines of Irish History,” of * Ireland Since 
the Union,” and of “England Under Glad- 
stone,” should not be with Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, who is the author 
of “A History of Times,” and “A 
History of the Four although the 
similarity of names and of work is occasionally 
a little confusing. The two men have a 
deal in common; they are both novelists as 
well as aunalists; they are both possessed of 
certain qualities of literary skill, of effective- 
and of vivacity; they are both 
haters; and they are, both of them, 
and just, and impartial in their dealings with 
the subjects to which they devote their time 
and their thought. The first volume of the 
Younger MeCarthy’s The French Revolution? 
appeared in the summer of 1890. Its motto 
Was an epigrammatic line of the Younger Dis- 
raeli to the effect that there have but 
two events in history—to wit, The Siege of 
Troy and the French Revolution; and the 
Irish historian then went on to say that from 
his own point of view the conflict between the 
lower and the upper classes of French society, 
at the end of the last century, dwarfed all the 
liistorical events of modern times. He conld 
not decide when the French Revolution ac- 
tually began, but he accepted the year 1789 as 
the culminating date of the movement for re- 
volt against kings and powers; and he brought 
the story down to the Taking of the Bastille. 

In the second volume, just from the 
press, he opens with “ The Secret of the Bas- 
tille,’ and he closes aith the ending of the 
labors of the Constituent Assembly; of which 
latter he “Tt has received more praise 
and than any like body of men 
that has ever been called together, both 
the praise and the blame have been intemper- 
ate, extravagant, and, in consequence, unrea- 
sonable. It must be admitted, even by 
who are most exasperated by its fanlts and by 
its follies, that the Assembly had noble aims, 
high aspirations, that it strove toward the 
goal of a lofty ideai.... Itself the child of a 
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political convulsion, it was, perhaps, inevi- 
tably pledged to a belief in reform by convul- 
sion, and thus all its legislative acts resemble 
rather the violent results of voleanie action 
than the ordered outcome of a steady evolu- 
tion.” e 

One of the most readable chapters in the 
present book is the first, which proves that the 
secret prison was not a very 
deep or avery profound secret at any time; 
and that,in its latet years, it had become so 
of detention that it 
would have been removed peacefully, by order 
of the king, if the mob had not chosen to de- 
stroy it in the familiar French theatrical way. 
Dumas and his confréres have piled up so many 
horrors within its gloomy walls, and have 
turned its key upon so many’ unfortunates 
who had abandoned all hope, men who, in the 
words of Louis Blane, “had ceased to 
long to the earth, had no longer friends, no 
longer a family, no longer a country,” that the 
pricking of the Bastille bubble, by Mr. MceCar- 
thy and the authorities he quotes, will come 
like a shock to all the lovers of The Man in 
the Iron Mask and his fellow-sufferers. 

The very phrase “ The Taking of the Bas- 
tille,’” Mr. McCarthy tells us, is incorrect and 
misleading. In the first place, most of the 
men who figure in history as its heroic, single 
minded captors were not at its capture, and 
many of them were not even in Paris. In the 
secoud place, the fortress was not worth tak- 
ing, except as a matter of sentimental clap- 
trap. And, in the third piace, it was not taken 
at all; it surrendered before it was seriously 
imperilled, to learn. For 
all that, its surrender was inestimably signifi- 
ecaut. It stood for an all-important idea; and 
it is possible if it had held out, that day, that 
the whole course of the Revolution might have 
been changed. Thus is history made! 

When Mr. McCarthy says that Barras in his 
own memoirs proved himself to be, perhaps, 


of the famous 


commonplace a house 


be- 


Thus do we live 


the most objectionable blackguard who dis- 
too prolific of 
blackguards, he uses language which would 
seem to be partisan, if it were not true. But 
he is rarely intemperate, unreasonable or ex- 
travagant in his statements, even when he 
would be justified in so being; and his work, in 
its complete form, is a valuable addition to the 
literature of that most important period in all 
history, since the Siege of Ancient Troy. 


graced an epoch somewhat 


Witt Mr. McCarthy is telling us how 
crowns are broken, Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
is showing us how Emperors are erowned and 
how Presidents are inaugurated. As a corre- 
spondent of this Magazine he witnessed the 
magnificent ceremonies in Moscow, when the 
present Emperor of all the Russias took offti- 
cial possession of his throne; and in the same 
capacity he heard Mr. MeKinley promise, at 
Washington, to do his duty in the position to 
which the people of the United States had 


called him, in the simple way in which s 
things are done in the land of freedom. 
thus does he contrast the two events: 
ceremony that makes a President lasts 
than six minutes, while six hours are req; 
to fasten the crown upon the Czar of Rus 
and to place the sceptre in his hand. 
stone in that sceptre is worth one millio 
dollars, the crown three millions, and a 
rulers of Europe or their representatives 
great generals, and statesmen, surround 
Emperor while he takes the oath of offic: 
the chapel of the gilded walls and jews 
pillars. And ontside 
diers guard his safety. The President of 
United States, last Mareh, took 
office on a 
by the colored congregation of a 


seventy thousand 


oath 


his 
sible which had been given 
Metho: 
church, with the sunshine on his head inp 
of a crown, with his mother and his wif 
ting near him on yellow kitchen chairs; a 
his only sceptre was the type-written addi 


bulging from the pocket of his frock-eoat.” 

In this latest work of his, entitled 4 
From a Reporte ’s Note-Book, Mr. Davis 
set down what he saw of The Queen’s Jub 
of The Rebellion in Cuba, of The War bet we 
Turkey and Greece, of The Millennial Cele) 
tion at Budapest, as well as of the two fu 
tions noticed above ; and he has recorded | 
these very varying events impressed him. ‘J 
West From a Car-Window, The Ralers of 
Mediterranean, About Paris, and The Thi 
Gringos in Venezuela have proved, in othe 
years, Mr. Davis’s alertness of observation a 
readiness of expression ; nothing seems to es 
cape his notice, and what le tells us is ge 
ally what we want to know. 


THE strongest scene in a strong novel, 7 
Kentuckians,’ by Mr. John Fox, Jr., is the val 
dictory of Stallard, its hero, on the oceasi 
of his graduation from a South-western Co 
lege. A big, rough, manly countryman stepped 
out and spoke from a slip of notes. He was 
not sorry to go, he said, calmly. He liad 
worked hard ; he had asked no favors, ineurre: 
no obligation. He had come as rough mat: 
rial; he had paid for the privilege of lx 
planed down. The professors were paid to 
plane himdown. He had tried to do his duty : 
he believed they had done theirs. He had 
personal gratitude to express to anybody. HH: 
had not a word of complaint or blame. Hi: 
would have liked, as valedictorian, to gi 
them high-wrought sentiment, shining meta 
phors; to wring them even to tears with tle 
agony of farewell words, but he had to tel 
the truth. * The truth was what he had told, 
and more to tell there was not. 
he sat down! 


So speaking 
He is not an uncommon chat 


3 A Year from a Reporter's Note-Book. By Ricuary 
Hanpine Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 31 5 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers 

* The Kentuckians. A Novel. By Joun Fox, Jr 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth. $1 25. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 
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r in university life in any part of the 
try. but he is an uncommon character in 
n; and by Mr. Fox he is very well por- 
ed. He goes to the Legislature of his 
e State, he climbs into politics, where he 
t home, and he stumbles into society, where 
snotat home. Of course he falls in love. 
ws his place, he knows himself, and he 
ets both. He is the kind of man who 
ds on the capital steps, in a frock-coat 
yvays wears a frock -coat—and who is 
id to be watched by his wife and by his 
her, seated on chairs of any style, as he is 
the leader of his Nation. 
[he story is local in color; the shades of 
tics, and love and vendetta are carefully 
d entertainingly blended; it attracts and it 
terests; and as a whole it is an excellent 
mposition, 
Mr. CROCKETT'S present hero, Lochinrar,’ is 
ot the hero of Scott’s famous ballad; he is 
t the Young Lochinvar who was so faithful 
ilove and so dauntless in war in the middle 
of the Sixteenth Century; but he is a brave 
soldier, equally youthful, equally dauntless, 
d equally faithful, who is supposed to have 
fought and figured a century later. His name 
is Walter Gordon, Laird of Lochinvar, in Gal- 
loway; and he is a private in the Prince of 
Orange’s Douglas Regiment of Dragoons, sta- 
tionedin the ancient Dutch city of Amersfort, 
n the early spring of Sixteen Hundred and 
Eighty-blank, when we make his acquaintance. 
Like all the rest of Mr. Crockett’s heroes of the 
same stamp, his Gray Men and his Raiders, 
Lochinvar is a warrior bold, a professional 
fighter, with sword always drawn and pistols 
ever ready; hating dastards and laggards in 
camp or in court. In almost every chapter he 
is found racing and chasing; through all the 
wide border his steed is the best, and he has, 
withal, the soft and tender heart which in- 
variably accompanies hard knocks and tough 
deeds—in fiction. One touch of the hand of 
his love, one word of hers in his ear effect the 
usual transformation im his character; and 
when she looks down to blush or looks up to 
sigh he becomes, at once, all that is gentle and 
loving. Kate MecGhie Kate of the Dark 
Lashes—is very apt to sigh when she looks 
up, and to smile while her eyelids are wet; 
she is one of those April women of whom the 
poets are so fond, who“ smiling weep and weep- 
ing smile,’ as Drayton hath it; whose “ faces 
ave still combatting with tears and smiles,” as 
Shakspere makes York say of “ gentle Richard,” 
and who are “all kin’ o’ smiley roun’ the lips 
ud teary roun’ the lashes,” as Lowell describes 
Huldy, in her Courtiw days. But she is a very 
interesting creature; well worth loving and 
fighting for. 


Lochinvar is a sequel to The Men of the 


a 

5 Lochinvar. A Novel. By S. %. Crocker. Tius- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York and Lon- 
lon: Harper and Brothers. 
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Moss Hags printed some time ago; and the Will 
Gordon and the Maisie Lennox who figure in 
that book will be recognized in this. The 
story is one of exciting adventure from begin- 
ning to end; well told and as good as is any- 
thing that has hitherto come from Mr. Crock- 
ett’s ready pen, 

QUITE in the same line of romantic adven- 
ture is Spanish John by Mr. William MeLen- 
nan, Spanish John, like the rest of his tribe, 
tells in the first person, and in his old age, the 
tale of the wild deeds and strange doings of 
his youth. He has the traditional enemy to 
fight all through his career, and he has the 
devoted friend who is often a better man than 
he is,and who generally dies for him, in the 
chapter next the last. But Spanish Jolin is 
distinguished from his fellows for two reasons. 
Although his is not a story for boys any more 
than for their seniors, he is a boy of twelve 
when we meet him, and a boy of eighteen when 
we leave him. And never a Woman seems to 
cross his path, except one old servant, and she 
appears but once, aid is not * aspeaking char- 
acter.” A novel without a heroine, without a 
wife or a sweetheart, or even a mother or a 
maiden aunt, has hardly appeared since the 
famous shipwreck of Mr. Robinson Crusoe on 
his deserted island in the South Pacific, in 1704. 

Strange as it may appear, the dearth of wo- 
man’s weeping and nursing and general intlu- 
ence is hardly felt, so full of interest is the 
account of what befell the lad himself in his 
efforts to put the Stuarts back upon the throne 
of Britain in 1745. And very good indeed is 
his account of his life as a pupil in the Scots’ 
College in Rome where he first saw his un- 
crowned king with an unrecognized court. 
But Mr. McLennan must be in error when he 
lets his Jacobite Highlander speak of “ James 
III.” They always called him James VIIL., as 
they called his father James VIL, and his great- 
grandfather James VJ.; and as some of them 
still call his son, the Young Pretender, Charles 
Ill. 

Spanish John and Lochinvar will make 
many friends this winter. And they are des- 
tined to march along the pages of fiction 
shoulder to shoulder with Micah Clarke, and 
the rest of the Cavaliers. 

ABOUT thirty years since a certain party of 
American Innocents went Abroad, and enjoyed 
experiences of travel the mere narration of 
which, in the audacity of its extravagance 
and exaggeration, caused one of the number 
to wake up one fine morning and find himself 
famous, the world over. The Tramp Trip 
Abroad was the result of a somewhat more 

6 Spanish John. Being a Memoir, now First Pub- 
lished in Complete Form, of the Early Life and Adven- 
tures of Colonel Jolin MeDonell, Known as * Spani-h 
John,” when a Lieutendnt in the Company of St. 
James of the Regiment Iriandia, in the Service of the 
King of Spain, Operating in Italy. By Winiiam Me- 
LENNAN. Post 8vo, Cloth, $150. New York and Lon 
don: Harper and Brothers 
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mature but not less delightfully entertaining 
and amusing observation of meu, manners and 
things, years later. Neither 
of these guide-books, although 
perhaps they were never intended as such, has 

Mr. Mark 
wisdom—to 
help his hu- 

“T go into 
for that matter. De- 
tails are strong point, unless I choose, 
for into them seriously. 
Besides I am under no contract to supply de- 
tails to the reader. All that I undertake to 
do is to interest him. If I instruct him, that 
is his fate. He is that much ahead.” 

In Following the Equator,’ his account of 
his latest journey abroad, Mr. Twain not only 
interests but he instructs his 
reader as well, and for that the reader will 
thank his fate. The book, undertaken to 
raise the burden of a business debt which he 
considers a personal obligation, and concluded 
in the midst of an almost overwhelming do- 
mestic sorrow is, naturally, rather more grave 
than lively than But the 
reader who reads it is very much ahead. Some- 
thing of the old-time, Mark Twainy flavor is 
found in the description of the dorian; in the 
sea-captain’s statement that 
he had to pay an import duty upon a glass of 
whiskey he had left the 
ship; in the same captain’s account of an are- 
tic cold in which the first mate’s shadow froze 
so fast to the that it had to be ripped 
main strength; and in the word pic- 
ture of the crossing of the Equator, “ 
eral passengers kodak’d it!” 
shall be to the centre of the globe 
180th degree of west longitude and the 
degree of east longitude. 
drop out a day 
day never to be 
one day 
time, we 
be a 


made some ten 


works, as simple 
ever been equalled or surpassed. 
Twain can no more help leaking 
than he 
himself says: 


use his own phrase 
mor. Indeed 
no details. 


can 
as he 
I never do, 
not my 
my sake, to 


own yo 


aud amuses, 


gay, less severe. 


at Naples, once, 


imbibed before he 


deck 
loose ly 
and sev- 
“To-morrow we 
the 
180th 
And then we must 
day out of our lives, a 
found again. We shall all die 
earlier than, from the beginning of 
were foreordained to die. We shall 
behindhand all through eternity. 
We shall always be saying to the other angels, 
‘Fine day to-day, and they will always 
retorting, ‘But it isn’t to-day, it’s to-morrow’ 
Next Day. Sure enough it has happened. 
Yesterday it was September &th, Sunday; to- 
per the bulletin-board at the head of the 
companion-way, it is September 10th, Tuesday 
. While we were crossing the 180th meridian 
it was Sunday in the stern of the ship where 
my family were, and Tuesday in the bow where 
Iwas. |The italics are his own.] They were 
eating the half of a fresh apple on the 8th,and 
I was, at the same time, eating the other half 
of it on the 10th. And I could notice how 
stale it was already!” There is something in- 
structive even in such fooling as this! 
For instruction pure and simple we turn to 


close 


lose : 


day 


he 


day, 


7 Following the 
World. By 
York: 


Equator. A Journey Aronad the 
Mark Twatn. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. New 
The Doubleday and McClure Company. 
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the fifty-second chapter of the book wher 
author pricks the bubble of the Ganges, a | 
ble as old and as tough as that of the Bast 
“When we went to Agra by-and- by 

writes, “ we happened there just in tim 

in at the birth of a marvel—a 
scientific discovery—the discovery t 
certain ways, the fonl and 
water is the most puissant 
world. This curious fact,as I have said, ha 
just added to the treasury ot moder 
science. It had long been noted as a stra 

thing that while 
with cholera she 
her borders. 


memora 


derided Gai 
purifier in 


been 


Benares is 
does not 
This could not be 
for. Mr. Henkin, the scientist in t! 
ploy of the government at Agra cou 
examine the water. He went to Benar 
made his tests. He got water at the 1 

of the sewers where they empty into the 1 
at the bathing ghats; a cubic centimetre of 
contained millions of germs; at the end of si 
hours they were all dead. He caught a th 
ing corpse, towed it to the shore, and from 
side it he dipped up water that was swarmi: 
with cholera germs; at the ¢nd of six hours 
they all dead. He added swarm after 
swarm of cholera germs to this water; withi 
the six hours they always died, to the last san 
ple. Repeatedly he took pure well- water 
which was barren of animal life, 
t afew cholera germs; they 
propagate at once, 
they swarmed 
upon millions.” 


otten 
spread it le 


ace 


it 


were 


and put into 
always began to 
and always within six hours 
and were numbered by millio 

Again the 

One could quote from this book beyoud all 
the limits of printed space. Anothei 
graph must suffice. Speaking of the 1] 

“It appears that their 
cestors had a doctrine of immortality in th 
scheme of religion—with limitations. 

to say, their dead fricnd would go to a 
hereafter if he could be accumulated, not other 
wise. They drew the line; they thought that 
the missionaries’ doctrine was too sweeping, 
too comprehensive. The missionaries 
taught these exacting savages many valuable 
things, and got from them one—a very dain! 
and poetical idea: Those wild and ignorant 
poor children of Nature believed that the 
flowers, after they perish, rise on the winds 
and float away to the fair fields of heaven, a 
flourish there forever in immortal beauty.” 

If Following the Equator is not so “ funny” 
as are the Innocents and the Tramp Abroad, 
the cause is not far to seek. 
with the initials 8. L. C., entitled © In 
am, Olivia Susan Clemens,” and contained i 
this Magazine, for November, 1897, is a 
tonching and tender tribute to the dear girl 
who passed away, only lately. but to him and 
to who knew and loved her, oh, how 
long ago, how long ago! This tells to the wide 
world the story of how the vast disaster fell, 
when they were nothing fearing, and when 
God's peace was in the air; so long ago! 
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he says: Savage 
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DR. BUCKLEY'S AMERICAN METIHODISM. 


NE natural and legitimate expectation 
( toward the latest History of Methodism in 
the United States’ is that it will be found to 
have a distinct style, method, and quality of 
If it were not so found, the infer- 
ence would be compelled that the most strik- 
ing individuality now alive in American Meth- 
odism appears as the nominal author of a 
history into which he has not put his own mind 
and character. But the history bears unmis- 
takable marks of its authorship. The peculiar 
powers of Dr. Buckley are everywhere mani- 
fest, and give to the work its unique and ex- 
ceptional value. 

As is well known, the author brings to his 
task a singular training and combination of 
gifts. Among these qualifications are the 
fullowing: a phenomenal genius for recol- 
lection; instantaneous and unintermittent 
command of all his intellectual resources; a 
passion for exactness, and a patient capacity 
for persistent painstaking investigation; acute 
quickness for detecting the mistakes of others, 
and an appetite for correcting them; a rare 
knowledge of human nature, normal and ab- 
normal, insuring effective sketching of char- 
acters and describing of persons by their dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities ; the power of loading 
the literature of a subject into his brain and 
distilling out the essence; a critical attitude 
of mind, questioning everything and chal- 
lenging everybody till the entire truth is made 
clear and sure; a decisive facility in separating 
the relevant from the irrelevant; life-long 
familiarity with available historic records; 
twenty-five years of influential participation in 
all the debates and legislation of the Church; 
an intimate acquaintance with Church law, 
constitutional and statutory; a practised de- 
bater’s faculty for seeing and stating all sides 
of a question; an experienced journalist’s 
ability to select what is significant, important, 
and interesting, and to give completeness of 
account in compact compass; and a nature 
not so overweighted with sympathy as to in- 
terfere with cool and impartial judgment. 

For introduction Dr. Buckley paints in with 
rapid hand the historic background from the 
Middle Ages to Henry VIII. and then con- 
denses through later reigns the succession 
of events which finally shaped the England 
whose plight demanded the work of the Wes- 
leys—an England whose condition, as is cou- 
ceded now by numerous Anglican scholars, 
was the darkest known in the religious an- 
nals of Christian Britain. Whether the roots 
from which Methodism itself grew can be 
traced far back or not, the gradual develop- 
ment and intensification of the exigencies 


its Own. 


1 A History of Methodism in the United States. By 
James M. Buckiey. In Two Volumes. With over 100 
Portraits and Views. §8vo, Cloth, $5 00. New York 
and London : Harper & Brothers. 


which made its birth a spiritual necessity can 
be pointed ont, and are shown to have been 
long preparing. As much as anywhere the 
roots of Methodism may be found in the Wes- 
ley family, for although John Wesley is popu- 
larly aceredited as the founder of Methodism, 
it may almost be said to derive itself rather 
from the strongly charactered family to which 
he belonged—from its immense vital force and 
its extraordinary combination of high qualities 
of intellect and soul, qualities descended from 
ancient, gentle, and honorable stock, known in 
the west of England from the time of the Nor- 
man conquest, one branch of which has been 
identified down to Arthur, Duke of Welling- 
ton. Without doubt, however, the recognized 
founder of Methodism was the one supreme 
human force which gave impulse, direction, 
and form to the movement. Although Dr. 
Buckley’s book is a history of Methodism in 
the Western Hemisphere, and has for its pur- 
pose to distinguish it “from the other forms 
of Protestant Christianity in the United 
States, to trace its origin and follow its devel- 
opment, explain the modifications it has un- 
dergone, and to perform these functions for 
the different denominations into which, in the 
course of one hundred and thirty years, it 
has divided,” yet one finds his preliminary 
presentation of the development of Methodism 
in England interesting and valuable. It is not 
impossible that some one, reading the author’s 
selection of details, by combining which he 
narrates the life and portrays the character 
of John Wesley, may suspect a subtle experi- 
mental sympathy between author and subject, 
suggested here and there coincidently, as by 
Wesley’s early failing health with severe and 
frequent hemorrhages, his walking twenty-five 
miles a day regardless of weather, and his state- 
ment that by presiding over the daily disputa- 
tions at Lincoln College he acquired the art 
by which, he says,“ when men have held me 
in by what they call demonstration, I have 
been able many times to dash them in pieces, 
and in spite of all its covers to touch the very 
point where the fallacy lay.” 

As to the long-disputed question where the 
first Methodist society in the New World was 
formed, Dr. Buckley accepts the statement of 
Jesse Lee, that Robert Strawbridge “began to 
hold meetings in public, and joined a society 
together near Pipe Creek,” in Maryland, “after 
the society was formed in New York”; and 
says that Dr. John Atkinson, in The Beginnings 
of the Wesleyan Movement in America, furnishes 
“cumulative and convincing proof that Amer- 
ican Methodism began in New York.” This 
slight priority of beginning is, however, of less 
consequence than the fact that Methodism in 
Maryland early acquired a high social and 
public position through the accession to its 
ranks of families of large wealth and noble 
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influence, like the Goughs and the Bassetts, 
families as devoted to pure religion as they 
were honorable and distinguished. 

Besides being stamped by its authorship 
with an individuality of its own, and besides 
being less voluminous than Bangs’s o1 Stevens’s, 
each of which has four volumes, Dr. Buck- 
ley’s, as the latest History of Methodism in the 
United States, is able to have several advan- 
tages over preceding histories: availing itself 
of all the materials collected and arranged by 
previous historians; correcting various errors 
of its predecessors—as, for example, the mis- 
take of Stevens’s concerning the facts in Wes- 
ley’s attitude toward the American colonies 
during their armed struggle for independence 
from the control of the mother-country, facts 
which Dr. Buckley settles clearly; and bring- 
ing the annals of American Methodism down 
over fifty years later than the period covered 
by Bangs, and more than seventy years later 
than was covered by Stevens. By this most 
recent work the history of the denomination 
in its legislation, its reforms, its educational, 
missionary, and charitable-relief work, and its 
official personnel, are brought fully down to 
date. Besides being the freshest, it is the most 
interesting work of its kind, being made up 
not of dry tables of statistics, nor of the tedi- 
ous narration of unimportant matters, but of 
prominent, significant, and essential things 
which constitute the real character and prog- 
ress of the Church. One conspicuous merit, 
contributing much to its dignity and weight, 
is that the book is characterized by good taste 
throughout, without bigotry, and nowhere 
marred by the note of denominational self- 
glorification. 

The differentiating characteristics of the 
denominational genius and history stand out 
distinctly enough iv Dr. Buckley’s pages, mak- 
ing plain the raison @étre of Methodism. Its 
fervor, its vigor, its boldness, its irrepressible, 
aggressive enterprise, its passion for making 
couverts from the world rather than prose- 
lyting from other religious bodies; its intense 
and propulsive spiritual life, able to impart 
and propagate itself in a progress rapid, pro- 
lific, multitudinous; its power of stirring com- 
munities and moving upon the irreligious for 
the transformation of character and life, in 
which respect it revived the scenes of the 
wonderful days of the early Christian Chureh 

all these are visible in this history. The 
strength of its early leadership also appears. 
Beginning with its English founder, whom Dr. 
Philip Schaff calls “the most apostolic man 
since the apostolic age,” it is scarcely less high- 
ly endowed in its American leadership, the 
figure of Asbury being worthy to stand be- 
side that of Wesley. For some reason Method- 
ism was attractive to earnest, practical, mostly 
cheerful and confident natures, strong in com- 
mon-sense and moral conviction. Something 
in the quality ofits message and the character 
of its methods drew to it persons of vital, 


buoyant, affluent, and spontaneous nature, so 
that its portrait-gallery in early days was a re- 
markable one. ‘The list of gifted and forcef)| 
characters files along in strong procession, 
Dr. Buckley’s knowledge of human nature en- 
ables him to discern among the eighty-three 
members of the Conference of 1784 at least as 
many as twelve distinct and conspicuous 
types, the five most prominent of whom he pre- 
sents in full-length portraiture. Abel Stevens 
long ago remarked that Methodist history is 
largely biographical, rich in markedly gifted 
and forceful individuals. 

The conflict of principles and opinions 
which resulted in the division of Episcopal 
Methodism into a Northern and a Southern 
body makes one of the strongly drawn car- 
toons in Dr. Buckley’s volumes. The facts ot 
the separation—its cause, its manner, its conse- 
quences—are impartially and dispassionately 
given. It is apparent that this separation 
was an event of national importance and ef- 
fect; for General B. F. Butler read history cor- 
rectly when he said that secession began in 
the division of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1844, when the Southern Meth- 
odists withdrew and set up a separate body on 
account of trouble over slavery. The history 
of the Southern Church from then until now, 
with its heroic rallying from the prostrations 
and destructions of the war, and its growth 
in the last thirty years, as well as the gen- 
uinely cordial fraternity now existing between 
it and the body from which it withdrew, is 
justly, fully, and happily set forth. 

The faces of the bishops and other leaders 
of the Church South are among the more 
than a hundred engraved portraits which pre- 
sent the influential personnel of Methodism 
from the Wesley family down to the now liv 
ing leaders. The book also explains the ori- 
gin and rehearses the history of the various 
sub-denominations which have sprung from 
the parent body in this country. It appears 
that Methodism now has nearly five millions 
of communicants in the United States, while 
in the whole world nearly twenty millions of 
people are directly or indirectly connected 
with the movement begun by John Wesley in 
1739. The fulness of Dr. Buckley’s history in 
the events of recent years appears in the ac- 
counts given of the Book Concern controversy, 
the Lay Delegation struggle, the ecumenical 
conferences in London and Washington, the 
contest over the admission of women to mem- 
bership in the General Conference, the develop- 
ment of the Woman’s Missionary societies, the 
Church Extension Society, the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Chautauqua Movement, the Epworth 
League, the Deaconess Work, and the estab- 
lishment of hospitals, asylums, and homes. In 
this comprehensive history the records of 
American Methodism are bronght down to 
the close of the General Conference held at 
Cleveland in 1896. 

WILLIAM V. KELLEY. 











